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The  Contents  of  the  Second  Part. 

'  Emb. 
LI  pIDE  ScDiffide, 

LII.  Magis  quam  in  terra  nocuus,i» 


P*ge 
t 


LE  T  his  Confidence  be  always  Vigi- 
lant. 
For  Evil  Minifters  are  mofl  dangerous 

in  the  higheji  Pojls. 
Herein  they  extraje  their  ¿¡varice  ; 
And  defire  rathtr  to  depend  on  them- 

f elves  than  the  Prince. 
Counfellors  are  the  Eyes  of  the  Scepter, 
Secretaries  are  the  Compafs 
They  are  both  Wheels  in  the  Clock  of 

Government,  but  not  the  Hand. 
Then  let  him  give  them  all  forts  of    LVIII.  Sine  detrimento  lucís  fuae,j  7 
Honour  without  Prejudice  to  his  own. 

How  a  Prince  ought  to  behave  himfelf  in  the  Government  of  his  States 
and  Kingdoms. 
fOunfel  and  Strength  are  neceffary  to     LIX.   £UM  Arte  &  cum  manu,6j 


LUÍ.  Cuftodiunt  non  carpunt, 
LIV.  A  fe  pender, 

LV.  His  prsevide  &  provide, 
LVL  Qui  á  íecretis  ab  omnibus, 

LVII.  Uni  reddatur, 


29 

4? 


LX.  Vel  afcendit  vel  defcendif,  84. 


preferve  them. 
For  let  him  be  affured,  that  if  they 

incrtafe  not  they  will  diminijh. 
Let  him  know  well  all  the  Strings  of  his 

Government,  and  take  Care  that  the 

greater  Strings  agree  with  the  lefs. 
Without   discovering   the  Artifice  of 

their  Harmony. 
Let    him  confider  the  Beginning,  and 

End  of  his  Refolutions. 
Let  him  be  flow  in  Confutation,  and 

quick  in  Execution. 
Let  him  correii   Errours  before  they 

multiply. 
Let  him  Jee  that  his  Countrey  be  well 

Peopled,  and  breed  up   Subjects  fit 

for  the  Magi  fir  aty, 

Let  him  not  over-burthen  them  with 
Taxes. 

Let  him  encourageTrade  and  Commerce, 
which  are  the  Poles  of  Common- 
wealths, 

Keeping  to  himfelf thePower  of  War  and 
Peace,  by  his  Swd  and  his  Purfe. 

Let  him  not  divide  his  State  between 
his  Children 

Indufiry  overcomes  all  things. 

Refl  renews  Strength 

How  a  Pxinc*  ought  to  behave  himfelf,  in  the  internal  and  external 

D  i  (orders  of  his  Sea  tes. 

^Editions  are  appeas'dby  Cd-.rity  and    LXXIj?    £Omprefia  quiefcunr,  1  8z 
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LXI.    Ma  jora     minoribus    confo- 
nant,                                        9+ 

LXII.  Nulli  patee, 

109 

LX1II.  Confule  utrique, 

107 

LXIV.  Statu*  &  exequere, 

It: 

LXV.  Ex  uno  errors  rmilti, 

116 

LXVI.  Ex  fafcibus  fafces, 

I2f 

LXVII.  Amputac  non  excindii 

•,IJt 

LXVIII.  His  Polis, 

HS 

LXIX.  Ferto  &  Aura, 

IS» 

LXX.  Dum  fcinditur  frangor» 

16c 

LXXf.  Labor  omnia  vincit» 
LXXU.  Vires  alir, 

170 
176- 

91 
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The  Contents  of  the  Second  Part. 


War  ought  to  be  undertaken,  to  ac- 

quire  Peace. 
He  who  Jem  Difcord  reaps  Wars. 

Which  are  caused  by  the  ill  Intentions 

of  Min't/lers. 
And  by  the  Interviews  of  Princes. 
Let  a  Prince  beware  of fpecious  Pretences. 
Which  ought  to  be  deluded  by  others  of 

the  fame  kind. 
By  being  in  a  Readi.nefs  agair.fi  a  Ru- 
pture. 
And  conjidering  his  Strength. 
Placing  his  Glory  and  Bravery  in  Arms. 
For  upon  the  Exercife  of  them  depends 

the  Prejervation  of  his  States. 
Let  him  ail  mere  by  Counfel  than  Force. 
Avoiding  middle  Counfels. 
Let  him  perfonally  ajfi(l  in  the  Wars  of 

his  State. 
Always  remembrivg,  that   his  Arms 
flourish  moft  i  when  God  is  of  his  fide, 
that  he  ought  to  adjufi  hie  Will  to  his 

Divine  Decrees. 
2 "hat  Concord  oyertomes  all  things. 
That  the  beft  Stratagem  is  Diverfion. 
That  he  ought  not  to  confide  in  reconü-^ 
led  Friends. 


Emb. 

LXXIV.  In  fulcrum  pacis, 


Page 
'93 


LXXV.  Bellum  colligit  qui  difcor- 

dia*  feminat,  ,oq 

LXXVÍ.  Incrac  lux    &  exit  flam- 

LXXVIÍ.  Praefentia  nocet,  109 

LXXVIII    Formóla  fuperné,     212 
LXXIX   Confilia  coniiliis  fruftran- 
tur<  119 

LXXX   In  arena  &  antearenam, 223 

LXXXI.  Quid  valeant  vises,  230 
LXXXII.  Decus  in  armis,  143 

LXXXI1I.  Offendunt  &  defendunr, 

LXXXIV.Plura  confilio  quam  vi,2  5  8 
LXXX  V  Confilia  media  fueicda.jtfi 
LXXXVÍ  Rebus  adeft,  268 

LXXXVII.  AufpiceDeo,         27; 

LXXXVIII.  Volentes  trahimur,  28 1- 

LXXXIX    Concordiae  cedunt,  287 


XC.   Disjunftis  viribus, 
XCI.  ¿tolidari  non  poteft, 


593 
208 


XCII.  Proteguntat  deftruunr, 
XCII1.  inipia  fcedera, 


That  Pnteclion  is  generally  Pernicious' 
That  Leagues  with  Hereticks  are  dan- 

gerbtts.  ■  ■  «-■ 

That  the  Mitre  ought  to  fbine  equally  all 

the  World  over. 
Neutrality  neither  makes  Friends  ,  nor 

gams  Enemies. 
•How  a  Prince  ought  to  behavehimfelf  in  Victories  and  Treaties  of  Peace 
jN  ViBory  let  him  be  always,  mindful    XCVL  \^emor  adverfae,  3  \  4. 

•*■     of  Aiverfity. 


XGIV.  Librata  refulger, 
XCV.  Neutri  adhaerendum, 


304 
309 

3»  5 
323 


XCVL  pernor  adverfae, 
XCVII.  Fortior  Spoliis, 


Making  ufe  oftheSpils  to  augment  his 

own  Strength. 
And  concluding  Peace  under  the  Shield. 
For  the  Pleafures  of  Peace  are  the  Fruit 

of  War. 

How  a  Prince  ought  to  behave  himfelf  in  his  old  Age. 
TE  T  him  confidor.that  his  la/l  A8¡-    C  /  A  U  1  legitime  certaverit, 


XCVM.  SubClyreo, 
XCIX.   MercesBciJi, 


ens  Crown  his  Government. 
And  Prognofiicatg  what  his    Succeffor 

will  be. 
And  that  he  is  equal  to  the  reft   of 

Mankind  in  the  Pangs  of  Death, 


CI.  Futurum  indicat, 
Cil.  Lydibria  Moras, 


343 

348 
354 


36*0 


574 


OF 


Vol.  Ií; 


OF  THE 


EDUCATION 

P  R IN  C E 


.Vil  i    '•    ni'i  "  i  «''¿«j- 


EMBLEM  hi 


THERE  is  nothing  better  of  tfiofe  advantageous  tó 
Mankind  than  prudent  Diffidence  ;  'tis  the  Guard 
and  Prefervation  of  our  Lives  and  Fortunes,  our 
own  Security  obliges  us  to  it ;  without  it  there  would  be  no 
Caution,  without  v^hich  no  Safety;  that  Prince  governs  bet! 

B  who 
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•l  A  ? rimes  Confidence  fhould       Vol.  II. 

who  trufts  feweft,  there  is  but  one  Confidence  fafe,  which  is 
not  to  depend  upon  the  Will  of  another.  For  who  can  fé- 
curc  himfelf  of  Man's  heart,  hid  in  the  privateft  corner  of 
the  Breaft,  whofe  Secrets  the  Tongue  diffembles,  the  Eyes 
and  all  the  Motions  of  the  Body  contradict  (i).  'Tis  a 
Gulf  rowling  with  the  Tempefts  of  different  Affections, 
a  Sea  full  of  hidden  Rocks  which  no  Chart  can  difcover. 
What  Prudence  muft  the  Needle  be  touched  with  for  a 
Prince  to  fa.il  by,  through  fuch  dangerous  and  difficult 
Seas  (2).  How  well  fhould  he  know  the  Winds  ?  when 
to'fSHand  loofe  the  Sails  of  Confidence  ?  In  thisconfifts 
the  chiefeft  Art  of  Government ;  'tis  in  this  that  a  Prin- 
ces danger  chiefly  confifts,  either  through  want  of  Experi- 
ence in  Affairs,  or  Knowledge  of  his  Subjects,  none  of  them 
appearing  ill  to  him.  For  in  his  Pretence  all  compofe 
their  Actions,  and  adjuft  their  Looks:  Their  fet  Speeches 
found  nothing  but  Love,  Zeal  and  Fidelity,  and  their  At- 
tendance nothing  but  Refpect  and  Obedience  ;  Difcontent, 
Hatred  and  Ambition  being  hid  in  the  heart ;  which  made 
one  fay,  a  Prime  jhould  truft  no  Body ;  but  both  extrearas  are 
equally  to  be  avoided  (%).  To  truft  none  is  the  Sufpicion 
of  a  Tyrant,  to  truft  all  the  eafinefs  of  an  imprudent  Prince. 
Confidence  is  not  lefs  important  to  a  Prince  than  Diftruft  : 
The  one  is  worthy  a  fincere  and  Royal  Breaft,  the  other  is 
very  neceflary  in  the  Arc  of  Government,  as  an  Inftrument 
by  which  Policy  works  its  Ends.  The  Difficulty  confifts  in 
knowing  how  rightly  to  ufe  one  and  t'other,  fo  that  neither 
a  too  credulous  Confidence  expofe  you  to  Infidelity  and 
Dangers,  or  a  too  fufpicious  Diftruft  provoke  Hatred,  or 
make  the  Prince  by  reafon  of  this  Diffidence  incapable  of 
treating  with  any  one :  He  fhould  not  meafure  all  things 
by  Confidence,  nor  all  by  Diftruft.  If  a  Prince  will  truft 
none,  who  can  ferve  him  without  evident  Dangers?  Tis  as 
great  a  misfortune  to  lofc  a  faithful  Minifter  upon  vain  and 
groundlefs  Sufpicions,  as  by  a  too  eafie  Credulity  to  truft 


(1)  Ecclef.  13.  31.  (2)  The  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and 
defperarely  wicked:  Who  can  know  it  ?  Jiretn.  17.  9.  (3)  Uirumque 
m  vitit  eft-,  Ó4  ownib'u  credere,  &  nulli.  Seneca. 

thole 


Vol.  II.         nót  átate  bis  Vigilance]  J 

thofe  who  are  not  fo.    Let  a  Prince  confide,  but  at  the 
fame  time  fufpect  that  he  may  be  cheated  ;  this  Sufpicion: 
ought  not  to  retard  the  CoUrfe  of  his  Acíions,  but  only 
to  be  a  Caution  to  him  :  if  he   was  without  Sufpicion  he 
would  be  too  carelefs.    Sufpicion  is  a  cautionary  Security, 
a  due  weighing  of  Matters  ;  he  who  doubts  nothing  can 
never  know  the  Truth.    Let  him  give  Credit  as  if  he  be- 
liev'd,  and  diftruft  as  if  he  believ'd  not.    Confidence  and 
Diffidence  being  thus  governed  by  Prudence  and  Reafon, 
work  Miracles.    Let  the  Prince  therefore  be  well  advifed 
in  the  Affairs  which  he  treats  of,  in  the  Alliances  which  he 
ratifies,  in  the  Peaces  which  he  concludes,  and  in  all  other 
Treaties  in  general  which  concern  the  Government  ;  and 
when  he  Signs  them  let  his  hand  be  full  of  Eyes,  (as  in 
the  prefent  Erijblem)  that  he  may  fee  what  he  does.    The' 
Bawd  in  Plautus  valued  not  the  Promifes  of  the  Lover  when 
me  faid,  Our  bands  are  full  of  eyes,  what  they  fee  they  believe ■  j 
and  elíewhere  ihe  calls  the  Day  quick  fighted,  in  which 
flie  never  traded   but  for   the  Ready.     Blind  are  Refolves 
made  by  Confidence  ;  Fythagoras's  Motto  was,  Not  to  make' 
hands  with  every  Body.    Credulity  to  all  is  very  dange- 
rous ;  fet  a  Prince  therefore  eonfider  well  before  he  inga- 
ges  himfelf,  thinking  always  that  his  Friends  as  well  as  his 
Enemies  defign  to  cheat  him,  one  more,  the  other  lefs ;  one 
..to  rob  him  of  his  Territories  and  Riches,  the  other  only 
to  reconcile  himfelf  to  his  Favour  and  Good-wilí.    This 
Pre  fuppofition  flioukl  not  be  deriv'd  from  Fraud,  and  Vil- 
lainy giving  him  the  Liberty  to  forfeit  his  Word  and  Pro- 
mife,  which  would  utterly  confound  the  públi'ck  Faith,  ana 
be  a  great  Blot  in  his  Reputation  ;  this  Caution  ílíotrlá 
be  nothing  but  a  prudent  Circumfpe&ion  and  piece  of  Po- 
licy.   That  Diffidence  the  Daughter  of  Sufprcion  is  then 
blarrieable  in  a  Prince,  when   'tis   frivolous  and   vicious^ 
which  immediately  difcovers  its  Effects  and  proceeds  to  Ex- 
ecution, not  that  Circumfpeft  and  general  Diftruft,  which 
equally  regards  all,  without  particularizing  upon  any  oneg, 
until  the  Circurrrftances  well  examined  (hall  dictate  other- 
wife,  and  perhaps  you  may  not  fuflfrciently  confide  in  any 
one,  whom  y^J  rruyneverthelcfs  have  a  good  Opinion  of,  fcf 
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4  A  Trincos  Confidence  (bould  Vof.  If. 

this  is  not  a  particular  diftrufting  of  him,  but  a  general 
Caution  of  Prudence  ;  there  are  Forts  in  the  very  middle  of 
Ktngdoms,in  which  there  are  Garrifons  kept,  as  if  on  the  E- 
nemies  Frontiers.    This  Caution  is  convenient,  and  reflects 
not  upon  the  Subjects   Fidelity.    A  Prince  may   confide 
in  his  Relations,  Allies,  Subjects  and  Minifters,  yet  this 
Confidence  ihould  not  be  fo  remifs,  as  to   lull  him  afleep, 
and  make  him  carelefs  of  all  Accidents,  by  which  Ambiti- 
on, Intereft,  or  Hatred  ufually  pervert  Fidelity  ;  breaking 
the  ftrongeft  Bars  of  the  Law   of  Nature   and  Nations ; 
when  a  Prince  had  rather  chufe  to  fuffer,than  live  in  the  con- 
tinual Alarms  of  fo  many  Cautions ;  and  rather  let  things 
run  on,  than  remedy  the  Inconveniencies  which  may  hap- 
pen.   He  makes  his  Minifters  wicked  and  fometimes  trea- 
cherous, for  they  imputing  his  Indulgence  to  Incapability 
defpife  and  flight  him,  and  each  Reigns  abfoiutely  in  that 
part  of  the  Government  which  is  allotted  him.    But  when 
the  Prince  is  vigilant,  and  if  he  does  confide  in  any  does  it 
not  without  Caution  ;  when  he  is  always  fo  prepaid,  that 
Treachery  fliall  never  find  him  unprovided  j  when  he  con- 
demns not  withoat  hearing;  and  reprehends  not  but  to  pre- 
ferve  Fidelity,  when  'tis  in  danger,  he  may  wear  his  Crown 
in  fafety.    King  Ferdinand  the  Catholick  had  no  reafon  to 
fufpect  the  Fidelity  of  the  great  Captain  t ;  neverthelefs  he 
kept  thofe  people   near   him  who  ihould  diligently  pry 
into    his    Actions ,    that    he   knowing    how    narrowly 
he  was  watch'd,  might  Aft  with  the  more  Caution.    This 
was   not   properly   an  Action   of  diftruft  but  prudence. 
For  all  this  he  mull  take  care  that  this  Sufpicion  be  not 
groundlefs  and  frivolous,  as  was  that  of  the  fame  King  Fer- 
dinand to  the  fame  great  Captain  ;  for  though  after  thelofs 
of  the  Battel  of  Ravenna,  he  wanted  him  for  the  manage- 
ment of  Affairs  in  Italy,  he  would  not  make  ufe  of  him, 
when  he  faw   with  what  eagernefs  all  the  people  ftrove 
to  ierve  and  fight  under  him  ;  and  fo  endeavoured  by  all 
the  means  he  could  to  aífure  himíelf  of  Duke  Valentine,  fb 
that  fufpetting  an  experimented  Fidelity,  he  expofed  him- 

f  Gmfalix.  Fernandez  of  Cordova,  Mar.  Hift.  Hifp. 
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íelf  to  one  fufpetted  :  So  over  jealous  Spirits  to  avoid  one 
Danger  fall  into  a  greater ;  though  ibmetimes  the  refufal  of 
the  Services  of  fuch  great  Men,  may  be  rather  a  Princes 
Envy  or  Ingratitude,  than  Jealoufie  or  Sufpicion.  It  may  be 
alfo  that  this  wife  Prince,  thought  it  not  convenient  to  make 
ufe  of  a  Man  whom  he  knew  to  be  difcontented ;  a  Prince 
muft  expect  little  Fidelity  from  a  perfon  of  whofp  he  has 
once  (hewn  aDiftruft.Tbe  more  ingenious  and  generous  a  Spi- 
rit is,  the  more  it  refents  the  Sufpicion  of  its  Fidelity,  and  ib 
more  eafily  quits  it,  which  made  Getulim  make  bold  to  wwte 
toTiberint,That  he  was  Loyal  ¡and  unkfs  [ufpeftedjvould  remain 
fo  (4,).  A  Prince  ought  to  learn  by  the  experience  of  his 
own  Accidents  as  well  as  others,  how  far  he  ought  to  con- 
fide in  his  Subjects.  Amongft  the  Cautions  which  King 
Henry  the  II.  left  his  Son  Don  John,  there  was  this,  That 
he  Qiould  continue  the  Rewards  given  to  thofe,  who  had 
follow'd  his  party  againft  King  Peter  their  natural  Lord, 
but  that  he  ihould  not  put  fo  much  Confidence  in  them,  as 
not  to  have  an  Eye  upon  'em,  that  in  Offices  and  Places  of 
Truft  he  ihould  make  ufe  o¿  thofe,  who  adher'd  to  their 
Mailer  King  Peter  like  true  and  faithful  Subjects,  and  oblige 
?em  to  make  amends  for  paft  Offences  by  future  Services ; 
but  that  he  ihould  not  put  any  Confidence  in  the  Neuters, 
who  had  :fliewn  themfelves  more  addicted  to  felf  Intereft 
than  the  publick  Good.  Traytors  are  odious  even  to  thofe 
whom  they  ferve  by  their  Treafon  (5),  and  the  Loyal  are 
efteem'd  by  thoie  againft  whom  they  are  fo;  upon  this 
ground  Otho  trufted  Celjm^  who  had  faithfully  ferved 
Galba  (6). 

5Tis  not  good  to  raife  a  Minifter  all  at  once  to  great 
Places,  for  it  makes  others  envy  him  and  hate  the  Prince, 
they  taking  this  ludden  Promotion  as  an  Argument  of  his 
Levity.  There  is  no  Minifter  fo  modeft,  as  not  to  be  affron- 
ted, nor  fo  zealous  as  to  continue  in  his  Devoir,  when  he  fees 

(4)  Sibi  fidtm  integramj&linuUis  infttiiis  ¿>3teretur9  ynanjwam  Tac.6. 
ann.  (s)  Quippe  proditores,  ettamiis,  quos  anteponunr,  htvifunt.  Tac.  r. 
ann.  (6)  Manjitque  Celfo  vclut  fatalite'r  ttiam  pro  Qihme  fidts  integra 
#  infelix.  Tac  1.  Hift. 
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another  (o  unjuftly  preferred.  For  one  that's  fatisfied  many 
are  difcontented  ;  and  when  the  Minifters  are  difgufted  'tis 
impoifible  the  Government  fliould  go  well :  Such  Elections 
are  nothing  elfe  but  abortive  Births ;  and  Fidelity  takes 
deeper  root,  when  it  fees  that  Offices  and  Imployments  are 
the  reward  of  faithful  Services :  the  Prince  has  in  the  mean 
while  time  tomakeTryal  of  his  Minifter,  firft  in  places  of 
fmall  Truit  leaft  it  fliould  con  him  too  dear,  afterwards  in 
places  of  greater  Importance  (7),  let  him  examine  before 
he  employs  him  in  Affairs  of  Peace  or  War,  what  is  the 
moil  likely  to  (hake  his  Fidelity,  what  his  Birth  is,  what 
his  Reputation  and  Fortune  ;  this  Grcumipection  is  parti- 
cularly neceifary  in  places  of  Truft,  which  are  as 'twere  the 
JCeys  and  Security  of  Governments. 

Augujtm  would  not  permit  any  Senator  or  Roman  Knight 
to  enter  Egypt  without  his  fpecial  Order,  becaufe  that  Pro- 
vince was  the  Grainary  of  the  Empire,  and  that  he  who 
made  himfelf  Mailer  of  that  had  the  other  at  Command  : 
for  the  fame  reafon  7'tber'm  fliarply  reprehended  Germankm 
for  going  into  Alexandria  without  his  leave  (8),  but  for 
the  greater  Security,  and  the  better  to  keep  the  Minifter  in 
obedience,  'twould  be  convenient  to  allow  a  little  more  Au- 
thority to  the  Magiftracy  of  the  Province,  for  there  are 
no  Curbs  ftronger  than  that,  nor  more  ready  to  oppofe  the 
Faults  of  the  Governor, 

Mean  and  abject  Spirits,fuch  as  have  no  Ambition  ofGlo- 
ry,or  thirft  for  Preferments,are  fit  for  no  Employ.  The  chief 
Quality  which  God  found  in  Joflmah,  to  introduce  him  in- 
to the  management  of  Affairs,  was  that  he  had  a  great  Spi- 
rit (9).  But  yet  the  Courage  fliould  not  be  fo  great,  as  to 
repine  at  his  being  born  a  Subject,  and  not  be  contented 
with  his  Condition  ;  for  the  Loyalty  of  fuch  is  in  great 
Danger,  becaufe  ihey  afpire  always  to  the  higheft  ftep, 
which  if  they  attain  not,  -tis  either  for  want  of  Power,  or 


(7)  He  that  is  faithful  in  that  which  is  leaft,  is  faithful  alio  in 
much,  Luk.  \6.  ro.  (8)  Acetrine  moepuit  ,  qmd  contra  inftttututK 
¿iugufii,  non  fronte  gri-ncipis  /iLxan?.riam  intro'Jftt.  Tac  2.  inn. 
(9)  Numb.  27.  ¡8.        __ 

Wit, 
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Wit,  befldes  they  íbon  flag  in  their  Zeal  for  the  Publick, 
and  Obedience  to  their  Prince. 

Great  Spirits  are  not  lefs  dangerous  at  leaft,  if  they  are 
not  docile  and  modeft  for  being  very  pofitive  and  conceited 
of  their  own  Opinions,  they  are  apt  to  flight  Commands, 
and  believe  that  all  ihould  be  governed  at  their  Pleafure. 
A  perfon  is  as  troublefome  for  his  good  Qualifications,  as 
for  his  having  none  at  all ;  for  there  is  no  fatisfying  him, 
who  prefumes  too  much  upon  his  Merit :  Tiberius  never 
defired  great  Vertues  in  Offices  of  Truft,  and  hated  Vices 
too ;  tor  from  one  he  feared  Danger  tohimfelf,  from  t'other 
Scandal  to  the  Government  (10). 

Nor  are  thofe  fit  for  Minifters  who  are  rich  and  of  great 
Families,  for  having  no  need  of  the  Prince,  and  flowing  in 
plenty  of  all  things,  they  won't  expofe  themfelves  to  Perils 
andToils,  nor  can,  nor  will  they  be  under  Command  (nj. 
Whence  Soféim  Britannicm  us'd  to  fay, Princes  can't  endure 
Riches  in  the  Commons  ( 12). 

When  a  Prince  ihall  have  made  Choice  of  a  Minifter 
with  all  due  Circumfpection,  let  him  feemingly  put  an  en- 
tire Confidence  in  him,  but  always  keep  an  Eye  upon  his 
Actions  and  Intelligences,  and  if  they  are  any  ways  iufpici- 
ous,  let  him  be  removed  to  another  Poft,  where  he  will 
want  opportunity  to  make  a  party  to  execute  his  ill  De- 
iigns }  for  there  is  more  prudence  and  kindnefs  in  preven- 
ting a  Crime,  than  in  forgiving  it  when  committed ;  if  Ger- 
mankus's  Vi&ory,  and  the  Soldiers  Applaufe  pleas'd  Tibe- 
rius on  one  hand,  on  t  other  they  made  him  jealous  and 
uneaiie  (13).  And  underftanding  the  Commotions  in  the 
Eaft,  he  was  glad  of  a  Pretence  to  expofe  him  to  Dan- 
gers, by  making  him  Governour  of  thofe  Provinces  (14). 

(10)  Ñeque  enim  inminentes  liirtutes  fe¿íabatw,&  rurfus  vitiaoderat ; 
ex  optimis  periculum  fibiji  pejfimis  dedecus  publicum  metuebat.  Tac.  i  arm. 
(  j  1)  Qui  in  affluent! a  fortuna,  -virium,  opum,  &  amicorum,  aliorumq; 
tahum  co/ifiituti  funt  ,  R.egin<eque  cbedire  norum.  Arift.  4.  PjI.  c.  if. 
(12)  Auri  vim,  atque  opes  Principibtu  infenfas.  Tac.  11.  ann.  (/;) 
Nuntiata  e  a  Tiber  i  am  ¡¡etitia  curaqte  ajfecere.  Tac.  I.  ann.  ^4)  Ut 
«a  fpecie  Germaniatm  fuetis  Legionibus  abfiraheret,  novjque  Provinriis 
jmpo/itum,  dolo  fimul  &1  cajlbus  objetlaret.   Tac.    2.   afín. 
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Now  if  any  Minifter  is  to  be  removed,  it  ihould  be  done 
under  the  pretence  of  Honour,  and  before  the  Reafons  are 
known,  with  fuch  prudence  as  mayn't  give  him  Reafon  to 
minruft  the  Princes  difguft :  for  as  fear  of  being  cheated  is 
the  way  tobe  cheated;  fo  Sufpicion  of  Loyalty  makes 
Traytors ;  for  which  Reafon  Tiberim  having  a  mind  to  re- 
call Germanicm  to  Rome,  did  it  under  a  pretence  of  a  Tri- 
umph which  he  defign'd  him  fi5);  offering  him  other 
Preferments,  of  which  Princes  are  very  liberal,  when  they 
would  free  themselves  from  their  Jealoufies. 

if  a  Subject  once  lofes  the  Refpect  he  owes  his  Prince, 
after  Confidence  will  never  fecure  him.  Sancho  the  firft 
JCing  of  Leon  pardoned  Count  Gonzalo,  for  having  taken  up 
Arms  againft  him,  endeavouring  to  reconcile  him  by  his 
Favours,  but  thofe  by  which  he  thought  to  have  obliged 
him,  only  gave  him  opportunity  to  poyibn  him. 

When  Princes  are  concerned  with  one  another,  there  is 
no  Obligation  of  Friendihip  or  Affinity,  a  fufficient  Reafon 
for  their  trufting  each  other;  DouFerdinand  the  greatKing  of 
Caftile,and  hisBrother  Garcías  of  Navarre  were  at  difference ; 
he  as  he  lay  Tick  at  Nacar  had  a  defign  to  feize  his  Brother 
who  came  to  pay  him  a  Vifit  j  but  his  Defign  not  fucceeding, 
he  had  a  mind  to  diflemble  his  Intent  by  vifiting  his  Bro- 
ther, who  cauíéd  him  to  be  apprehended  *.  Revenge  and 
State-Policy  is  of  greater  Force  than  Friendihip,  orConfan- 
guinity.  The  fame  befel  Don  Garcías  King  of  Galicia,  for 
having  trufted  his  Brother  Alonfo  King  of  Caftile  -.  the  moil 
irreconcileable  falling  out,  is  that  between  Relations  and 
deareft  Friends  (16 ',  and  perfect  Hatred  is  the  refult  of  per- 
fect Love  ;  from  all  which  we  may  infer,  how  difficult  a 
thing  'tis  for  aPiince  to  trufi  himfelf  in  the  hands  of  his 
Enemies,  it  coft  the  King  cf  Granada  his  Life  for  going, 
though  with  a  Pafs  port  to  ask  affiflance  from  King  Peter 
the  Cruel.  Lewis  Forza  Duke  of  Milan,  was  more  cauti- 
ous, refuiing  an  Interview  with  the  King  of  France,  unlefs 

(15)  Acrius  modcftiam  ejus  aggreditur,  «It  erumConfuhtum  of  trends. 
Tac  2.  ann.  *  Mar.  Hift.  Hifp.  (tC)  Difficile;  fratrum  difntimes,  & 
qui  wide  amsmi,  "jalde  odio  habent.  Arift.  7.  Poj.  c.  (J. 
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in  the  midft  of  a  River,  or  upon  a  broken  Bridge.  A 
true  piece  of  Italian  Policy,  not  to  truft  where  they  have 
once  íhew'd  a  Jealoufie,  for  which  Reafon  the  Italians  were 
much  admir'd  at  the  Interview  between  the  great  Captain 
and  King  Ferdinand  the  Catholick,  as  alfo  at  that  between 
the  fame  King,  and  the  King  of'  France  his  Enemy.  In  fomc 
Cafes  Confidence  is  more  fafe  and  neceflary  to  gain  peo- 
ples Affections  than  Diftruft.  Don  Alonfo  VT.  having  loft 
his  Kingdom  oí:  Lean,  liv'd  retir'd  at  the  Court  of  the  King 
ofToledojNho  wtfiMporjvihen  upon  the  Death  of  Don  San- 
cho his  Sates  recalled  him  to  his  Throne,  with  thegreateft 
privacy  imaginabW/earing  left  if  it  mould  come  to  be  known 
by  the  Moors,  they  might  retain  him  by  force  ;  he  like  a 
prudent  and  grateful  Prince  difcovered  the  whole  Affair  * 
this  Confidence; fo  bblig'd  the  Barbarian  King,  who  before* 
underftood  the  Intrigue  and  defign'd  to  ieize  him,  that  he 
not  only  let  himtgo  free,  but  alfo  furniihed  him  with  Mo- 
ney for-  his  Voyage  :  See  the  power  of  Gratitude  which 
difarms  even  the  moft  favage  Spirits  *. 

Diftrufls  between  Princes  can't  be  cur'd  by  Satisfactions 
or  Excufes,  but  by  their  contrary  ;  if  time  won't  heal  them 
diligence  never  will :  thefe  are  a  kind  of  wounds  which  the 
Probe  and  the  Hand  does  but  more  exulcérate  ;  and  a  fort 
of  apparent  Jealouiies,  which  are  an  Introduction  to  In- 
fidelity. 


*  Mar.  Hift.  Hifp. 
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TH  E  Scorpion  tranflated  to  theSkyes,  and  plac'd 
among  the  Conftellations  lof^s  not  its  Malignity, 
which  is  greater,  by  how  much  more  its  Power 
and  venomous  Influences  are  extended  over  things  below.  Let 
Princes  therefore  well  confider  the  Qualifications  of  thofe 
Subjects,  whom  they  raife  to  places  of  Truft,  for  there  Vices 
always  thrive ;  nay,  Vertue  it  felf  is  often  in  danger,  for  the 
Will  being  armJd  with  Power,  bids  defiance  to  Reafon,  and 
often  gets  the  better ;  if  Vertue  have  not  refolution  enough 
without  being  dazl'd  with  the  fplendour  of  Riches  and 
Profperity  to  refift  it.  If  Promotion  makes  the  good  bad, 
'twill  make  the  bad  worfe.  And  if  Vice  notwithftanding 
the  Puniihments  and  Infamy  that  attend  it  find  fo  many  fol- 
lowers, what  will  it  do  when  back'd  with  Favour  and  Pre- 
ferments. And  if  Vice  be  the  ready  way  to  Preferment, 
who  will  feek  it  through  the  rugged  Road  of  Vertue  ?  That 
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h  inherent  to  our  Natures,  but  this  rnuft  be  acquir'd  by  In- 
duftry.     The  firft  forces  Rewards,  the  other  expedís  'em 
with  Patience,  and  we  find  the  Appetite  much  better  pleas'd 
by  its  own  Violence  than  Merit;  and  being  impatient  had  ra- 
ther depend  upon  its  own  Induftry,  than  attend  the  Pleafure 
and  Will  of  another ;  to  reward  the  bad,  by  promoting 
them  to  places  of  Authority  ,  is,  to  check  the  vertuous  and 
incourage  the  vicious.    A  private  Knave  while  he  is  private 
can  do  no  great  matter  of  mifchief,  'tis  but  an  inconfidera- 
ble  number  of  private  Men,  on  whom  he  can  exercife  his 
Villainy  ;  but  promoted  to  places  of  Truft,  his  Villainy  rea- 
ches all,  being  himfelf  Minifter  of  Juftice,  and  having  the 
whole  Body  of  Government  at  his  difpofal  (i)  ;  Villains 
ought  not  to  be  put  into  places  where  they  have  power  to 
exercife  their  Villainy,  Nature  forefeeing  this  inconvenience, 
has  given  venomous  Animals  neither  feet  nor  wings,  that 
they  may  do  lefs  mifchief?  He  who  furniflies  Villains  with 
either  defigns  it  ihould  either  run  or  fly.    But  Princes  ne- 
verthelefs  ufually  make  ufe  of  the  bad  rather  than  the  good, 
the  former  feeming  generally  more  cunning  ( i) ;  but  they 
are  miftaken,  for  Vice  is  not  Wifdom,  and  he  can  have  no 
true  Judgment  who  has  no  Vertue  ;  for  which  reafon  Don. 
Aloñfo  King  of  An  agon  and  Naples ,  commended  the  pru- 
dence of  the  Romany  in  building  the  Temple  of  Honour 
within  that  of  Vertue,  that  to  go  into  that  you  mult  ne- 
ceilarily  pafs  through  this,  efteeming  him  not  worthy  of 
Honour,   who  was  not  a  follower  of  Vertue;  and  that  he 
ihould  not  arrive  to  Offices  and  Preferment,  who  enter'd 
not  at  the  Porch  of  Vertue  :  Without  this  how  can  a  Mi- 
nifter be  ferviceable  to  theGovernment  ?  Among  a  crowd  of 
Vices  what  room  is  there  for  Prudence,  Juftice,  Clemency, 
Valour,  and  other  Vertues  ablblutely  neceliary  for  a  Com- 
mander? How  will  the  Subject  obferve  thofe  proper  to 
him,  if  he  wants  the  example  of  the  Minifter,  whole  Acti- 


(i)  Nam  qui  tnagnat/i  foteflatem  babent,  etiam  ji  ipfi  nullius  pretil 
JJnt,  mttltum  ntsmt-  Aiilh  i.  Pol.  cap.  9.  (2)  For  the  Children  of 
this  world  are  m  their  Generation,  wifer  than  die  Children  of  lighr, 
Luke  16.  8. 
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ons  he  obferves  carefuHy,  and  imitates  through  Flatte- 
ry ?  The  people  have  a  refpect  for  a  juft  Minifter,  and 
imagine  that  he  cannot  err  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  never 
approve  and  commend  the  Actions   of   one  who  is  not 
fo.    Demoftbenes  fpoke  very  well  one  day  in  the  Spartan  Se- 
nate, but  becaufe  the  people  look'd  upon  him  as  a  vicious 
perfon,  they  rejected  his  Counfel.    Whereupon  it  was  or- 
dered by  the  Epbori,  that  a  perfon  whom  they  had  a  better 
Opinion  of  lhould  propofe  the  fame  thing,  that  it  might 
be  received  and  executed :  this  good  Opinion  of  the  peo- 
pie  is  fo  neceflfary,  that  though  the  Minifter  be  a  perfon  of 
Integrity,  the  Government  is  not  fafe  in  his  hands,  if  the 
people  mif-inform'd  think  him  otherwife.     Henry  the  Vth. 
King  of  England,  for   this  reafon  at  his  coming  to  the 
Crown,  removed  from  him  all  thofe  who  had  been  his  Com- 
panions in  his  younger  days,  and  turn'd  out  all  Minifters, 
putting  in  their  places  Men  of  worth,  and  fuch  as  were  a- 
greeable  to  the  people  \  one  can  impute  the  Succefs  and  Vi- 
ctories of  Tbeodorick,  to  nothing  but  his  good  Choice  of 
Minifters,  having  no  other  for  his  Councellors  than  Pre- 
lates of  the  ftri&eft  Vermes.     Minifters  are  as  it  were  the 
Picture  of  Majefty,  which  fince  it  can't  appear  every  where 
is  reprefented  by  them  ;  who  ought  therefore  to  be  as  like 
him  as  poifible  in  Life  and  Conversion,  fince  the  Prince 
cannot  of  himfelf  excrcife  in  all  places ,  the  Authority 
which  he  has  received  by  common  Confent,  he  ought  to 
take   great  Care  how  he  fliares  it  amongft  his  Minifters. 
For  he  who  is  not  born  a  Prince,  when  he  fees  himfelf 
deck'd  with  Majefty,  will  take  Pride  in  (hewing  it,  by  exer- 
ciiing  his  Authority  and  Pafliors  (3  J.   And  here  may  the 
Queftion  be  decided;  which  Nation  is  in  the  better  Con- 
dition, that  where  the  Prince  is  good,  and  the  Minifters 
bad,  or  that  where  the  Prince  is  bad,  and  the  Minifters 
good  [for  that  may  happen  according  to  Tacitus]  (4)  for 

(?)  Reg**  potent utMiniftri.  quo?  dehciat  fuperbia  fux  longam  fpeffacu- 
lum  ;  minufc¡\fe  judicant  poffe,  nip  diu,  multumque  pngulis,  quid  pojjint 
ojlendatit.  Seneca.  (4)  Po/fe  etiam  fub  mala  Principibxs  magnot  virts 
tjfe.  Tac.  in  vie.  Agr. 
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neceflity  obliging  a  Prince  to  fubftitute  his  Power  to  feveral 
Minifters.,  if  they  are  bad  they  will  do  more  Damage  to  a 
Nation,  than  the  Prince  be  he  never  (o  good  can  advantage 
it ;  for  they  will  abufe  his  Goodnefs,  and  under  pretence 
of  publick  Good,  will  turn  it  to  their  own  private  intereft 
and  advantage.  A  bad  Prince  may  be  reformed  by  many 
good  Minifters,  but  not  many  bad  Minifters  by  a  good 
Prince. 

Some  imagine  a  Princes  hands  are  bound,  and  his  Liber- 
ty infringed,  when  he  has  good  Minifters,  and  that  the  more 
vicious  the  Subjects  are,  the  fafer  he  lives  among  'em  ;  a  ri- 
diculous and  fenfelefs  Phancy,  for  Vertue  is  the  only  thing 
that  keeps  Nations  in  obedience  and  quiet,  and  Nations  are 
never  more  quiet  and  firm  than  when  at  home,private  people 
live  juftly  and  innocently,  and  Juftice  and  Clemency  flouriih 
abroad  ;  'tis  eafie  to  govern  the  good.  Without  Vertue  the 
Laws  lofe  their  force ;  the  love  of  Liberty  reigns,  and  the 
averfion  to  Government  increafes,  whence  proceed  the 
change  of  States,  and  fall  of  Princes.  JTis  neceiTary  then 
that  they  have  vertuous  Minifters,  who  ihould  advife  them 
with  Zeal  and  Affection,  and  introduce  Vertue  into  the 
Nation  by  their  Example,  and  by  the  integrity  of  their 
Lives.  7iberm  held  the  extreams  of  both  Vertue  and  Vice 
equally  dangerous  to  a  Minifter,  and  chofe  one  between 
both,  as  we  iaid  elfewhere,  but  this  is  properly  the  fear  of  a 
Tyrant ;  if  a  vertuous  Minifter  be  good,  one  more  vertuous 
is  better. 

But 'tis  not  fufficientfor  his  Minifters  to  be  endued  with 
excellent  Vertues,  if  thofe  neceifary  Endowments,  and  Or- 
naments of  experience,  which  the  management  of  Affairs 
requires  are  not  eminently  vifjble  in  him :  Afrkk  ftill  mourns 
and  Ihews  upon  the  footy  Faces  of  its  Inhabitants,  the 
raflmefs  of  ?h<zbm  [if  we  may  uie  the  Philofophy  and  Mo- 
rality of  the  Ancients]  in  lending  his  Chariot  to  his  Son 
Phaeton,  an  unexperienced  iouth,  and  one  who  did  not  in 
the  leaft  merit  fuch  Promotion  ;  and  this  is  the  Danger  all 
Elections  carry  with  'em  which  are  made  at  a  jump.and  not 
gradually,  by  which  Experience  teaches  'em  to  know  the 
people,  and  to  rife  by  degrees. 

Tiberias 
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Tiberius  though  a  Tyrant  never  advar.c'd  his  Nephews 
without  this  Caution,  and  particularly  Drufus,  whom  he 
would  not  make  a  Tribune  till  after  eight  years  Experi- 
ence (5 ).  Preferment  to  an  unexperienced  perfon  is  Favour, 
but  to  one  of  Experience  a  juft  Reward.  Yet  is  not  Experi- 
ence in  all  things,  as  neither  all  Vertucs  requifite  for  every 
Office;  but  only  thofe  who  regard  each  in  particular,  for 
that  which  is  proper  and  requifite  for  one  is  not  always  for 
others  :  Experience  of  the  Sea  is  ufelefs  in  Affairs  at  Land, 
and  it  does  not  follow,1  that  he  who  knows  how  to  manage 
a  Houfe  or  ride  aHorfe,  can  alfo  marfhal  an  Army  (6).  In 
this  Lewi*  Forza  Duke  of  Milan  was  miftaken,  when  he 
committed  the  Conduct  of  his  Army  againft  the  King  of 
Trance  to  Galeaze  St.  Severin,  who  was  very  dexterous  in 
managing  Horfes,  but  underftood  little  of  Affairs  of  War. 
Mattatbias  made  amore  prudent  Choice  when  feeing  himfelf 
near  his  End,  he  chofe  for  General  Judas  Maccbabee,  a  ro- 
buft  Man,  and  well  vers'd  in  Arms,  and  for  his  Counfellor 
his  Brother  Simeon  a  Man  of  Judgmentjand  Experience  (7). 
In  this  we  have  feen  great  Errors,  in  changing  the  reins  and 
adminiftration  of  Governments.    Thefe  are  different  in 
Kingdoms  and  Common- wealths.    Some   refpeft  Juftice, 
others  Plenty  ,  fome  War,  others  Peace ;  yet  though  they 
are  fo  different  in  themfelves,  there  is  neverthelefs  a  certain 
Faculty  or  civil  Vertue,  which  unites  'em,  and  makes  them 
all   tend  one  way,  to  the  Prefervation  of  the  State  :  each 
aiming  at  this  by  means  proportioned  to  the  Office  he  is  in. 
This   civil  Vertue  is  different   according  to  the  feverai 
Forms  of  Government,  which  differ  according  to  the  means, 
and  methods  of  governing,  for  which  feafon  a  Man   may 
be  a  good  Citizen,  but  not  a  good  Minifter,  for  'tis  not 
fufficient  that  he  be  endu'd  with  feverai  moral  Vermes,  un- 
kfs  he  has  alfo  civil  ones,  and  this  natural  Difpofttion  fo 
proper  to  Adminiftration  and  Government. 


(5)  Neyue  nunc propere),  f*d per  otto  anuos  capto  experimento.  Tac  3. 
arm.  (6)  Nam  urium  oput  ah  ftno  optime  perficitur,  quod  ut fiat ,  munus 
ifl  Legumlatoru  providcre,  nee  yubere,  ut  tibia  canat  quijauam,  (3  idem 
Calceos  conjtciat.   Arift.  2.  Pel  cap.  9     (?)    1  Macch.  *  65. 
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'Tis  therefore  neceflary  for  a  Prince  to  know  the  Na- 
ture and  Inclinations  of  his  Subjects,  that  he  may  better 
know  how  to  employ  'em,  for  upon  this  good  Choice  all 
the  A&ions  of  his  Government  depend.    The  Genius  of 
Herman  Cortez,  was  particularly  proper  for  theConqueftof 
India ;  that  of  Gonzalez  Fernandez  of  Cordova   for  the  War. 
of  Naples ;  and  if  they  had  been  exchang'd,  and  the  firft 
fent  againft  the  French,  and  the  latter  againft  the  Indians^ 
doubtlefs  they  had  not  been  fo  fuccefsful.    Nature  has  not 
given  Man  alike  Qualifications  for  all  things;  but  only  one 
excellence  for  one  Office,  whether  it  be  Frugality,  or  Pru- 
dence, and  'tis  certain,  Instruments  do  moft  Service  when 
tfoey  are  made  ufe  of  by  one,  not  by  many.  For  this  reaibo, 
Ariftotle  blam'd  the  Carthagianst  for  that  among  them  one 
perfon  officiated  in  many  places,  there  being  no  Man  fit 
for  all  (8).  Nor  is  it  polfible  [as  the  Emperour  Juflinian 
remark'd j  (9)  to  mild  two ,  without  forgetting  one  or 
t'other.    A  Nation  is  much  better  govern'd,  when  in  that  as 
in  a  Ship  every  Man  knows  his  Birth ;  for  though  perhaps 
a  Man  may  be  found  capable  of  all  Affairs,  it  do's  not  follow, 
that  they  ftiall  be  all  aifign'd  him.  That  great  Copper  Vef- 
fel  for  Sacrifices  called  for  its  largeneis  a  Sea,  and  Supported 
by  1 2  Oxen  before  the  Altar  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon  (10J 
contain'd   3000    meafures,  yet  they  tfever  'put  in  above 
2000  (11).  'Tis  by  no  means  convenient  to  accumulate  all 
Offices  and  Preferments  upon  one  perfon,  to  the  Envy  and 
Diflatisfa&ion  of  all ;  but  whether  for  want  of  Knowledge 
of  perfons,  or  for  that  they  won't  take  the  pains  to  look 
for  fit  Men,  it  ufually  happens  that  Princes  hnploy  one,  or 
at  moft  a  very  few  of  thofe  who  are  about  them  :  In  all 
Affairs,  whence  Promotions  and  Rewards  are  fcarce,  and  io 
Emulation  grows  cold,  and  all  things  move  ilowly. 

For  the  fame  Reafon  'tis  not  good  for  two  perfons  to  be 

(8)  Sicenimoptime  inftrument la  proficient ',  Jt ' eorum  fingul*,  non  multiff 
fed  uni  defervi/rnt.  Aiift.  lib.  I.  Pol.  cap.  i-  (9)  Ncc  fit  concejfum  cui- 
<¡uam  duobus  ajjifiere  Magi jlr  at  i  bus,  &  utriufque  Judicii  curara  peragere, 
nee  fault  credendum  ductbas  necejfiriis  rebus ,  imam  fuffieere.  L-  F- 
di  Allef.   (\c)   i  Chron  c  4.  j.   (n)  1  Kings  7,26; 
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employed  about  the  fame  Affair,  for  that  makes  it  confus'd 
like  a  Piclure  drawn  by  two  hands,  the  methods  of  Pain- 
ters being  always  different,  one  is  quick,  the  t'other  flow, 
one  loves  Lights,  the  t'other  is  more  for  Shades.    Befides 
this,  'tis  impoffible  two  íhould  agree  in  the  fame  Conditi- 
ons, Counfels  and  Methods,  or  that  they  mould  not  difa- 
gree  to  the  great  Detriment  of  the  Negotiation  and  Prince 
too.    Thefe  fecond  Caufes  have  each  their  diftinft  Office 
and  feparate  Operations.    For  my  part  I  think  it  more  ad- 
vifeable  to  commit  an  Office  to  one  perfon  lefs  capable,  than 
to  two  though  more  fufficient ;  fince  therefore  the  good 
Election  is  a  thing  fo  neceíTary,  and  its  Succels  fo  difficult, 
'tis  not  advifeable  for  Princes  to  relie  too  much  upon  their 
own  Judgments.    Pope  Paul  the  Hi.  and  King  Ferdinand 
the  Catholick  »firft  confulted  the  people,  fuffering  it  as  if 
carelefly  to  be  publiihed  before  they  made  their  Choice  ; 
the  Emperour  Alexander  Severus,  propofed  his  Choice  to 
all,  that  each   perfon  as  if  he  were  interested  in  it,  might 
freely  declare  his  thoughts  of  his  Capacity,  or  Incapaci- 
ty (1 1).  Though  the  peoples  Approbation  is  not  always  to 
be  depended  on ;  Sometimes  'tis  in  the  right,  fometimes 
neis  in  the  wrong  (i;)  ;  'tis  oft  deceived  in  Mens  Natures 
and  hidden  Vices.    Moreover  Induftry  ,  Self-intereft,  or 
Malice,  and  Emulation  fpread  this  Report  among  the  Mob, 
either  in  their  Favour  or  othenvife.     Nor  is  a  Miniiters- 
behaving  himfelf  well  in  (mall  Offices  fufficient  to  recom- 
mend him  to   greater,  for  Preferment  makes  fome  more 
vigorous  and  aft  i  ve,  others  carelefsand  lazy  (14) :  much  fa* 
fer  was  the  Diligence  of  King  Philip  the  II.  who  carefully 
obferved  his  Nurferies ,  and  took  particular  notice  what 
Plants  were  like  to  bear,  when  tranfpanted  into  the  civil 
or  Eccleíiaítical  Government,  and  had  private  Informations 

(12)  Ubi  aliquot  voluijfet,  vel  Reef  ores  Provinciis  dare,  vel  Pr£pojttot 
faceré,  yel  Procur  atores,  id  eft,  rationales  ordinare,  nomina  eorura  propo- 
ncbat,&c.  Lamp,  in  vit.  Alex.  Sev.  (r  1)  tiaud  Jemper  err  at  fama, 
ahquando  &  ehgit.  Tac  in  vit.  Agr.  (14)  Non  eüt  rumore  jlatuendum 
mult os  in  Provinciis,  contra  quern  fpes,  atit  metus  de  Mis  fuer tt,egijfe, 
excitar  i  quojdam  admehora  Magnitudiw  rerun,  bebefcere  alies.  Tac.  3. 
an  n. 
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of  their  Behaviour  in  their  Youth,  before  Ambition  could 
difguife  their  Vices,  whether  they  grew  flreight  and  up- 
right, or  crooked  ;  and  had  certain  Characters  of  the  Ver- 
tüés  and  Vices  of  the  chief  of  his  Subjects-,  whence  he  ne- 
ver made  an  ill  Choice,  and  in  his  time  flourifhed  Perfons 
truly  valuable  ;  efpecially  in  Ecclefiaftical  Preferments,  for 
he  thought  it  better  to  make  Choice  of  fuch  as  he  knew 
would  not  deferve  Püniíhment,  than  to  puniili  them  after- 
ward (15).  Happy  is  that  Kingdom  where  there  is  no  room 
for  Ambition ,  Petitions,  Prayers,  nor  Attendance  ,  and 
where  even  concealed  Vertue  has  no  need  of  a  Petition,  or 
Recommendation  to  be  known  to  the  Prince,  who  of  him- 
felf  knows  the  Merits  of  his  Subjects;  this  was  formerly 
fpoken  in  TiberiuSs  Commendation  (16).  An  auricular 
Commendation  depends  upon  others,  but  an  ocular  one 
not ;  that  may  be  deceived,  this  rut ;  that  only  informs  the 
mind,  this  both  informs  and  moves  too  \  nay,  as  'twere 
forces  to  Püniíhment  or  Rewards. 

Some  Coüñtreys  have  chofen  their  Minifters  by  Lots,1 
which  in  fome  Cafes  is  not  improper,  to  decline  Envy,  and 
avoid  Contention  and  Emulation,  often  the  grounds  of  Tu- 
mults and  Seditions.  But  when  a  fit  perfon  is  to  be  chofen 
for  the  Adminiilration  ofJufttce,or  Command  of  the  Army* 
upon  whom  "the  Government  and  publick  Safety  is  to  de- 
pend, a  matter  or  that  Concern,  ought  not  to  be  decided 
by  the  uncertainty  of  Chance,  but  to  pais  the  Tryal  of  a 
due  Ele&ion  For  the  Lot  or  Dye  weigh's  not  Qualifica- 
tions,Deiert,  and  Reputation,  as  Counfels  do,  where  all 
things  are  examined  by  weight  and  rneafure  (17),  and 
though  all  Counfels  are  ufually  guided  by  Intereft,  a  Prince 
may  make  a  good  Choice,  if  he  takes  Care  privately  to  in- 
form himfelf  of  the  Parties  Qualifications  and  Vertues,  as 
alfo  the  ends  which   his  Councellors  propofe  in  promo- 

(15)  Officii s  ac  adminijirationibm t  potius  non  peccaturos,  quam  dam- 
nare  cum  peccajfent.  Tac.  in  vif.  Agr.  (\6)  Quia  fine  Ambitione,  aut 
froximorum  Precibus,  ignotos  ettam,  ac  ultro  accitos  Munificent i  a  juver at. 
Tac.  4.  ann.  (17)  Sorte  &  urna  mores  non  difecrni  :  fujfragia  Ó"  ex- 
iftimatior.tm  jenatus  referid ,  ut  in  cujufque  vitam,  famamqm  psnitra- 
rent.  Tac-  4.  Hiít. 
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ting  them.  For  when  a  Prince  blindly  approves  all  Propo- 
fals,  thefe  above-mentioned  Inconveniencies  will  attend; 
but  when  his  Counfellors  fee  that  he  examines  them,  and 
that  he  docs  not  always  admit  the  Perfons  propos'd,  but 
choofes  others  more  fufficient,  they  will  advife  with  greater 
Care  and  Deliberation. 


EMBLEM  Llll 


TH  E  Tbehatts  reprelented  the  Integrity  of  Mini- 
fters,  efpecially  thofe  of  Juftice,  by  a  Stacue  with- 
out hands:  for  when  they  are  ihut  they  are  the 
Emblem  of  Avarice,  when  open  itslnflruments.  This  Gar- 
den reprefents  the  fame  thing,  by  thefe  Statues  without 
Arms,  which  are  at  the  corners  of  each  Walk,  like  thole 
in  the  Walks  at  Rome  j  nor  are  there  any  better  Guards 

than 
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than  thefe ;  for  they  have  eyes  to  watch  the  Flowers,  but  I 
want  Arras  to  gather  them  ;  if  all  Minifters  were  like  thefe 
Statues,  the  Exchequer  would  he  more  fecure,  and  Nati- 
ons better  governed,  efpecialljCommonwealths,  whofe  Re- 
venues are  looked  upon  as  common,  every  Magiftrate  be- 
lieving it  no  Crime  to  make  his  fortune  out  of  them ; 
one  accufes  t'other  to  excufe  hiraielf,  and  all  wink  at  one 
another,  and  this  Vice  being  like  Fire,  which  with  the 
fame  matter  that  (hould  quench  it  is  nouriflied  and  burns 
fierce  (1),  fo  they  the  more  they  get,  the  more  they  de-, 
fire  (2),  and  Avarice  once  glutted  with  the  publick  Trea- 
íure,  then  Attacks   private  perfons,  whence   they  wholly 
confound  the  principal  end  of  Society  which  is  common 
Perfervation.  Where  Avarice  reigns,  Peace  and  Quiet  is  ba- 
nifhed  ;  all  things  are  in  diforder  and  confufion  j  nothing 
but  Jars,  Seditions  and  Civil  Wars,  the  Forms  of  Govern- 
ment are  changed,  and  Empires  run  to  Ruine,  as   moft 
have  been  loft  upon  this  account.    Avarice  drove  the  Pha* 
nicians  out  of  Spain  * ,  that  made  the  Oracle  of  Apollo  fore- 
tell the  downfall  of  the  Common- wealth  of  Sparta.    God 
warn'd  Mofes  to  choofe  perfons  into  places  of  Truft  who 
hated  Covetoufiiefs  (; ).    'Tis  imponible  that  State  fliould 
be  governed  well  whole  Minifters  are  covetous ;  for  how  cart 
he  who  Plunders  every  Body  rightly  adminifter  juftice  t 
■How  will  he  procure  Plenty,  whofe  whole  Gain  is  ftarving 
others?  How  can  he  love  the  Kingdom,  who  thinks  of  no- 
think  but  robbing  on^t?  How   can  he  whofe  mind  runs 
upon  nothing  but  filling  his  Chefts,  mind  Affairs  of  State  2 
How  will  he  indeavour  to  merit  Rewards,  who  is  his  own 
Pay-Mailer?  Nothing  fucceeds  well  when  Self  intereft  ma- 
nages.   For  Intereft  is  preferr'd  before  Duty  or  Honour. 
Nothing  great  or  glorious  is  enterpriz'd  without  a  defire  of 
Glory,  which  a  mean,abjecl:,  covetous  Spirit  has  no  value  for. 
There  is  fcarce  any  Crime  but  proceeds  from  Avarice  or 
Ambition  (4).  Nothing  makes  Rebels  fooner  than  the  fraud 

(t)  Ecclef.  7.9.  (2)  Ecclef.  14.9.  *  Mar.  Hift.  Hifp.  (3)  Exod. 
1 8.  a  r .  (+  )  Fleraque  eorum  mu*  k /mines  ixjuftefaciunt,  fcr  Ambit  ionem 
&  Avaritwm  cemrnittuntur.  Arifior.  2.  PqL  cap.  7. 
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and  corruption  of  the  Minifters.  They  are  firft  moved  by 
their  particular  Damages,  then  by  the  common  Injuftice, 
then  by  Envy  againft  thofe  who  commit  it,  and  fo  by 
Hatred  to  the  Prince  that  fufrers  it ;  if  he  knows  it  not,  they 
accuie  him  of  Incapacity  ;  if  he  tolerates  it,  they  fay  he's 
remifs  and  negligent;  if  he  permits  it,  he's  an  Accomplice; 
if  he  wiihes  it  to  the  end,  that  the  Authors  being  glutted 
like  Spunges,  he  may  take  occafion  to  fqueeze  'em  after- 
wards, he  is  a  Tyrant.  O  unhappy  Prince  and  State, 
wherein  the  Minifters  don't  thrive  but  by  their  Ruine.  Nor 
would  I  have  Minifters  ib  nice,  as  to  refufe  all  Prefents  in 
general ;  'tis  incivility  to  receive  nonej  many,  Sordidneisj 
all,  Covetoufnefs. 

Avarice  in  Princes  is  the  ruin  of  States  (5),  for  the 
people  can't  bear  to  fee  their  Eftates  in  danger,  in  the 
hands  of  him  whom  they  chooíé  to  preferve  'em  ;  fo  that 
feeing  this  pretended  Defender  of  his  Countrey,  the  firft 
that  Arms  himfelf  againft  it ,  they  ftreight  look  out  for  ano- 
ther :  In  ihort,  what  can  a  Subject  hope  for  from  a  cove- 
tous Prince?  For  this  Vice  even  Children  hate  their  Pa- 
rents. Where  there  is  noProfpeft  of  Intereft,  there  is  no 
Love  nor  Obedience  j  that  Government  isTyrannick  which 
refpects  Self  intereft,  more  than  thepublick  Good.  'King  AU 
phonfo,  the  Wife,  for  this  Reafon  faid ;  "  That  a  King  ought 
"  not  to  covet  abundance  of  Riches  only  to  fill  hisTreafury, 
"  and  not  do  good  with  them  ;  for  'tis  imponible  but  he 
"  who  does  fo,  muft  ufe  indirect  means  to  gain  'em,  which 
"  is  beneath  the  Dignity  of  a  Prince  *  ;  the  Holy  Writ  com- 
pares a  covetousprince  who  unjuftly  ufurps  hisSubjectsEftates 
to  a  roaring  Lyon,  and  a  hungry  Bear  (6),  and  his  Actions 
to  a  Spiders  Web  which  periihes  with  it,  or  to  a  Vineyard- 
Keeper's  Arbour,  which  lafts  but  a  little  while  (7);  that 
which  is  ill  got  isfoon  fpent  How  like  Spiders  are  fome 
Princes,  who  fpin  their  Web  from  their  own  Bowels,  gri- 
ping and  draining  their  Subjects  to  make  their  own  fortune 
from  the  Rock,  and  weave  Nets  which  foon  break  and  de- 
ceive their  hopes  (8). 

(O  PiOV.a^.X.í.tk.s.p.í.^Prov^S.^.f/^ob  z-j.i\i.{8)}ob  8.t4. 
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There  are  feveral  Remedies  againft  this  Vice,  the  beft 
are  thofe  which  prevent  it ;  for  if  once  Nature  is  tainted 
with  it,  'tis  very  Difficultly  cured ;  'tis  our  laft  fliift.  If 
Princes  are  naturally  Lovers  of  Money,  they  ihould  be  kept: 
from  feeing  or  feeling  it,  as  much  as  poííible,  for  Avarice 
like  Love  enters  at  the  Eyes,  and  'tis  more  ealie  to  order  a 
Payment  than  to  make  it  ones  felf.  The  Minifters  of  the 
Treafury  too  ihould  be  generous,  snd  not  prompt  the  Prince 
to  enrich  himfelf  by  fordid  and  unworthy  Methods ;  to  pre- 
vent alfo  Avarice  in  the  Minifters,  Care  ihould  be  taken 
that  Offices  and  Places  be  not  bought  and  fold,  as  theEm- 
perour  Commodm  obferv'd,for  he  who  buys  'em  fells  'em 
too;  this  the  Emperour  Severm  knew,  as  alfo  Lewis  XII. 
of  Frame,  who  ufed  this  Remedy ,  but  has  been  fince 
ill  obferv'd  by  his  Succeflburs.  it  feems  to  be  the 
Law  of  Nations,  that  a  Province,  the  Command  of  which 
is  bought,  ihould  be  plunder'd,  and  that  Judgment  ihould 
be  given  to  the  higheft  bidder  at  the  Court -of  Ju (lice, 
which  is  not  to  be  approached  but  by  Golden  fteps  '9 J. 
Cavile  to  this  Day  finds  the  misfortune  of  theíé  Methods 
in  the  Governments  of  their  Cities,  becaufe  they  are  all 
fold,  againft  a  Statute  made  by  common  Confent,  in  the 
time  of  Don  Joba  II.  that  they  ihould  be  for  Life,  and 
given  to  none  but  whom  the  Kings  ihculd  nominate. 

'Tis  necelfary  befides  to  fettle  a  competent  Salary  upon 
each  Office,  fuch  as  the  incumbent  may  live  handfomely 
upon  ;  this  was  the  Method  of  Don  Alonfo  IX  giving  fuf- 
ficient  Salaries  to  his  Judges,  and  feverely  puniiliing  thofe 
whom  he  found  guilty  of  Bribery.  The  fame  was  pra- 
ctise by  their  Catholick  Majefties,  Ferdinand  and  lfabella, 
who  reduced  Lawyers  Fees  to  a  certainty  *. 

Magiftrates  ihould  not  be  fuffer'd  to  Trafficfc  or  Merchan- 
dize (ioj,  for  they'll  never  give  good  Counfel,  which  they 

(9)  Provincias  fpoliari,  Ó"  nummarium  tribunal,  audita  utrinqtte  li- 
citatione,  altea  addict  non  mirum  quando  qua  cmerit  venderé  gentium 
jus  efl.  Sen.  lib.  i.  c.  y.  de  ben.  *  Mar.  Hiir.  Hifp.  (i  c)  Sed  caput  cfi 
jn  omni  Rep.  ut  legibw,  &  omni  alia  ratiore  provifum  (it,  ne  qui  facul~ 
tas  quajlus  fa:iendi  Magijlratibus  relinq-iatur,-  Arift.Pol.  5.    c.  Ü. 
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fee  is  againft  their  Gain.  Befides  the  people  is  better  fatis- 
fied  with  the  Honour  and  Preferment  which  are  conferr'd 
on  others, provided  they  have  the  Gain  and  Profit, but  they 
are  incens'd  and  apt  to  rebel  when  they  fee  themfelves  rob'd 
of  both  (u).  And  to  this  Caufe  the  Feuds  between  the 
Nobility  and  Commonalty  of  Genoua  may  be  attributed. 
Offices  ought  not  to  be  given  to  poor  and  needy  Perfons,  for 
their  Poverty  expofes  'em  too  much  to  Corruption  and  Bri- 
bery. In  an  Election  in  the  Roman  Senate  for  a  Governour 
of  Spain, the  Difpute  lay  between  Sulpkius  Galba  and  Aure- 
lias Cotta,  Scipio  being  asked  his  Opinion  reply 'd,  He  lik'd 
neither,  one  for  having  nothing,  and  t'other  for  that  he  had 
never  enough. 

The  Athenians  always  Elected  rich  Magift rates,  and  Ari- 
fiotle  gives  this  Reafon  for  it,  that  'tisimpoffible  for  a  poor 
one  to  govern  juftly  or  peaceably  (12)?  Tis  true,  in  Spain 
we  have  had  feveralable  States- men,  who  came  poor  into 
Office  and  went  poor  out. 

Minifters  who  have  a  great  Family  are  very  burthen- 
íbme  to  their  Provinces ;  for  though  they  are  Men  of  In- 
tegrity themielves,  yet  their  Retinue  mayn't  be  fo,  the  Ro- 
man Senate  for  this,  Reafon  would  not  fuffer  them  to  carry 
their  Wives  into  their  Governments  (1 ;)  j  and  the  Kings 
of  Terfia  generally  prefer'd  Eunuchs  to  the  greateft  places  of 
Truft  (14J,  becauíé  being  free  from  the  trouble  of  Wives, 
and  Cares  of  providing1,  for  Children,  they  might  be  more 
careful  of,  and  lefs  chargeable  to  the  Publick.  Thofe  who 
are  too  much  addicted  to  Self-intereft,  and  a  delire  of  rai- 
ling their  Fortunes,  are  very  dangerous  in  publick  Offices. 
For  though  fome  do  ftrive  to  raife  themfelves  by  Merit  and 
Renown,  yet  they  generally  think  it  the  fureft  way  to  do  it 
by  Riches,  without  waiting  Rewards  and  Gratuities  from 
the  Prince,  who  is  ufually  moil  fparing  to  him,  who  de- 
ferves  mod.     LuchIIhs  the  Confuí  whom  Want  made  cove- 

(ir)  Tunc  utrumque  ei  molejlum  eft,  quad  nee  bonorum  pttrticeps  fit  * 
&  quod  a  quxflibm  fufonoveatur.  Ibid,  (i:,)  Quafi  impojjibile  fit,  qui 
egenus  txiftat,  ettm  bene  Magiflratum  gerere,  ant  quietem  optare.  Arifh 
Pol.  a.  c.  9.  (13)  ¡laud  emnt  fruftra platitum  ohm,  ne  f ermine  in  So~ 
ños  aut gentes  txtcrms  trahcmifHr.  Tac  3-ann.  (t^)  Heft.  1.  11. 
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tous,  and  Avarice  cruef^orought  an  unjuft  War  upon  Spain 
only  to  enrich  himfelf. 

Refidents  in  Courts  after  Imployments  are  over,  is  a  very 
effe&ual  Remedy,  becauléof  the  fear  not  only  of  lofing  this 
ill  gotten  Wealth,  but  alfo  of  Punifliment,  in  the  Severity 
of  which  there  fliould  be  no  Favour,  nor  ihould  it  be 
bought  off  by  refounding  ;  as  Sergius  Galba  the  Frator  did 
at  Rome,  when  he  was  accuíéd  of  Treachery  to  the  Portu- 
guese. If  all  the  Ghairs  of  Juftice  were  cover'd  with  the 
Skins  of  corrupt  Judges,  as  Cambyfes  King  of  Ver  fia  ordered, 
and  fince  him  Roger  of  Sicily,  certainly  Juftice  and  Integra 
ty  would  be  more  ftrictly  obferved. 


EMBLEM  LIV. 
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I  BERT  Y  is  natural  to  Men;  obedience   forced; 
that  is  Arbitrary,  this  guided  by  Reafon,  thefe  are 
Contraries,  and  continually  jarring  againft  one  ano- 
C  4  ther  i 
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ther  j  whence  proceed  Rebellions  and  Treafons  againft  the 
Prince,  and  as  no  Government  can  confiit  ,  unlefs  fome 
commanded  and  others  obeyed  (i);  every  one  would 
be  Head,  and  depend  on  none  but  himfelf,  which  being  im- 
poffible,  he  imagines  his  Liberty  confifts  in  changing  the 
form  of  Government:  and  this  is  the  greateft  misfortune 
that  can  befall  States,  and  is  often  the  chief  Caufe  of  their 
Ruine,  wherefore  'tis  highly  neceflary  to  ufe  fuch  methods, 
as  that  this  Luft  after  Liberty,  and  this  humane  Ambition 
being  removed  far  from  the  immediate  Adminiftration, 
ihould  be  kept  under  by  reafon,  and  the  force  of  Govern- 
ment; fo  that  this  fupream  Authority  which  is  the  Princes 
Property  ihould  be  granted  to  none  elfe,  for  he  expofes 
Loyalty  to  evident  Danger ;  who  grants  any  one  a  Power  too 
abfolute.  The  Royal  Crown  put  upon  a  Subjects  Head,  tho* 
but  in  jeft,  wilt  make  him  proud  and  think  himfelf  above 
what  he  is.The  mind  of  a  Subject  ihould  pot  experience  this 
Royal  Grandeur  and  Glory  of  reigning,  for  afterwards  abu- 
fing  it  he  ufurps  it,  and  that  it  mayn't  return  to  him  from 
whom  he  had  it,  he  Plots  and  contrives  his  Ruine  ;  the  Di- 
vine Writ  in  one  Chapter  gives  us  Examples  of  Kings  put 
to  Death  by  the  hands  of  their  Subjects,  for  having  raifed 
them  too  high.  Solomon  for  all  his  Wifdom  fell  into  this 
misfortune  and  ran  the  fame  Rifque,  for  having  made  Jero- 
boam Prefident'of  all  theCuftoms  of  the Houfe oijofeph (2  ), 
and  we  read  that  he  had  the  Impudence  to  lilt  up  his  hand 
againft  his  King  (;),  Let  Princes  then  take  it  for  a  ¿Maxim 
of  State,  not  to  promote  one  too  much  above  others,  or 
if  they  are  obliged  tp  it,  let  ft  not  be  one  but  feveral,  that 
they  may  balance  one  another.and  mutually  keep  each  other 
in  their  Devoir,  by  a  reciprocal  Examination  of  one  anothers 
Actions  and  Defigns  (4).  The  Emperour  Ferdinand  II. 
did  not  fufficiently  obfervc  this  piece  of  Policy,  when  he 

(1)  Naturam  duas  wcejffarias  fes,  eafdem  falutares  human»  generi 
compara ffi,  ut  alii  cum  Imperii)  effint,  alii  ei  fubjicerentur,  nihilque  quod 
citra  h#c,  net :  .mínimo  quidem  que  at  /patio  perdurare.  Dion.  lib.  14. 
(2)  1  Kin.  r  r.  28.  (})-i-Kin:  n.  2.6.  (4)  Eft  atttem  omnis  Monarchic 
cantío  communis,  nemiflem  faceré  nimis  magnum,  ant  terte  plufquam  ununt 
faceré  :  ij>¡¡  enim  inter  fe,  quid  qui  [que  agai  tbfervattt.  Aviit-j.  iJoI.  ci  r. 

gave 
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gave  the  abfolute  Command  of  his  Armies,  and  Provinces 
to  the  Duke  of  Fridland,  whence  fprang  fo   many  misfor- 
tunes, and  amongft  the  reft  the  lofs  of  that  great  Man, 
which  was  meerly  the  effeft  of  too  much  Power.    Let  not 
Princes  be  deceived  by  the  Example  of  Pharach,  who  com- 
mitted all  his  Power  into  the  hands  of  Jofeph,  who  pre- 
ferv'd  his  Kingdom  (5) ;  for  Jofepb  was  the  Emblem  of 
Chrift,  and  there  are  very  few  Jofeph's  to  be  found  now 
adays.    Each  would  depend  upon  himfelf,  and  not  upon 
the  Body ;  which  this  prefent  Emblem  reprefents ,  by  a 
Branch  encircled  with  a  wicker  Basket  filled  with  Earth, 
fuch  as  Gardiners  uie,  where  it  by  degrees  takes  root,  and 
fo  being  cut  off  infenfibly,  becomes  a  Tree  independant  of 
the  Stock,  without  the  leaft  refpecT:  to  its  Greatnefs.  This 
Example  ihews  the  Danger  in  making  Governments  of  Pro- 
vinces perpetual,  for  Ambition  having  once  taken  root, 
claims  'em  as  its  Property,  he  who  is  fo  accuftom'd  to  com- 
mand, will  afterwards  fcarce  be  brought  to  obey.    'Trance 
ihews  us  many  Examples  of  this  written  in  its  own  Blood. 
Even  God's  Minifters  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  are  liable 
to  flip  (6),  the  Perpetuity  of  great  Offices  is  an  Alienati- 
on from  the  Crown  ;  the  Scepter  will  be  ukkfs  and  of  no 
force,  and  will  ftand  in  awe  of  that  very  Power  it  has  been 
fo  prodigal  of:  Liberality  will  want  a  Dowry,  and  Vertue 
a  Reward.     The  Minifter  becomes  a  Tyrant  in  the  Govern- 
ment which  he   is  fure  of  for  Life  ;  that  Prince  whom  he 
fees  preftrves  his  Authority,  he  refpecls  as  his  Mailer,  but 
him  who  does  not  he  defpifes,  and  at  Iaft  rebells  againil  him. 
Therefore  Julius  Cafar  limited  the  Pretorihip  to  one  Year, 
and  the  Con  ful  (hip  to  two. 

And  the  Emperour  Charles  V.  advifed  his  Son  Philip  II. 
not  to  continue  Minifters  in  Office  too  long,  efpecially  in 
places  Military,  to  give  the  greateft  to  perlons  of  mean 
Fortune,  and  Embafly's  to  the  rich,  thereby  to  weaken  'em. 
The  Bravery  of  the  great  Captain  in  Italy,  made  King  Fer- 
dinand the  Catholick  fufpedt  him,  fo  that  he  recall'd  him, 
and  if  he  did   not  then  wholly  miftruft  him,  at  leaft  he 

(5)  Gen.  41.  40.   (6)  Job  4.18. 

would 
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would  no  longer  hazard  his  Loyalty,  by  the  Continuation 
of  the  Vice-Royihip  of  Naples.  And  though  that  great 
Politician  Tiberius  continued  Minifters  in  Pofts  all  their 
Life-time,  but  this  was  upon  fuch  Tyrannick  Confiderati- 
ons,  as  ought  not  to  enter  into  the  Thoughts  of  a  prudent 
and  juft  Prince  ("}).  Princes  ought  therefore  to  take  advice 
from  Nature,  the  Miftrefs  of  true  Politicks ;  who  does  not 
allow  its  Celeftial  Minifters  of  light  a  perpetual  Authority, 
and  Government  of  the  World,  but  certain  fixt  Seafons,  as 
we  may  fee  in  the  Motion  and  Reigns  of  the  Planets,  that 
they  mayn't  lofe  the  right  of  difpofing  of  'em,  and  to  pre- 
vent, the  ufurping  her  Authority  and  Power  ;  befides  ihe 
confiders,  that  the  Earth  would  be  ruined,  if  it  ihould  al- 
ways be  governed  by  the  Melancholy  of  Saturn,  or  the  heat 
and  fury  of  Mars,  or  the  feverity  of  Jupiter,  or  the  fub- 
tilty  of  Mercury,  or  the  levity  of  Venus,  or  the  inconftan- 
cy  of  the  Moon, 

In  removafs  of  this  Nature  great  Care  ought  to  be  taken, 
that  Minifters  ihould  not  take  it  to  be  a  flur  upon  their 
Reputation,  to  be  removed  from  greater  to  lefTer  Places, 
for  fince  there  are  not  many,  that  Miniften  would  be  of 
no  ufe,  who  when  he  has  been  employ'd  in  the  higheít, 
would  refufe  to  Officiate  in  lower  Places ;  and  though  Rea- 
Ion  requires  that  Rewards  ihould  be  equal  to  Deferts ;  yet 
in  this  Point  the  Subjects  reafon  ihould  be  guided  by  the 
Princes  intereft,  when  his  Service,  or  the  publick  Advan- 
tage is  in  the  Cale  ;  [not  that  he  ought  to  be  put  into  any 
inferior  Port,  out  of  Contempt  or  Difgrace]  for  fo  the  im- 
portance of  the  Negotiation  makes  amends  for  the  meannefs 
of  the  Office. 

If  any  Offices  may  be  continued  long, they  are  Embaflies ; 
for  their Bufinefs is  only  to  intercede,  not  Command}  not 
to  give  Orders,  but  to  negotiate  j  at  their  Departure  all 
Acquaintance  with  their  native  Countrey  dies,  and  all 
Intimacy  with  the  prince  with  whom  they  negotiate  and 

(7  J  Id  mor  urn  Tiberii  fuit,  continuare  bnperia,  ae  plerofa)  ad  /¡turn 
vitx  in  lifdtm  txtreU'ibus ,  ant  ^urijdiclmibm  habere.  Tac.  5.   ann. 
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his  Minifters  cealé.    Forts  and  Garrifons,  which  arc  as  it 
were  the  Keys  of  the  Kingdom,  ihould  be  at  the  imme- 
diate Power  and  Difpofal  of  the  Prince  ;  King  Sancho  was 
ill  adviied,  when  by  reafon  of  the  Minority  of  his  Son  Don 
Jlonfo  III.  he  order'd  thofe  of  the  Nobility,  who  were  Go- 
vernours  of  Cities  to  remain  till  his  Son  was  fifteen  years 
old,  which  occafioned  many  grievous  Calamities  to  thac 
Kingdom.    As  for  other  Offices  let  'em  be  but  for  a  time, 
for  their  too  long  continuance  makes  the  Minifters  proud, 
and  endangers  their  Loyalty  :  This  Tiberius  knew  though 
he  did  not  practife  (8).  Vertue  is  tired   by  Induftry  and 
Expectation ;  yet  ihould  not  Offices  be  of  too  ihort  conti- 
nuance, fo  as  the  Minifter  can  reap  no  benefit  or  experience 
in  'em,  or  fo  as  to  make  him  too  ravenous  like  Hawks  in 
Norway^  becaufe  of  the  ihortnefs  of  the  day  ;  but  in  trou- 
blelbme  and  dangerous  times,  publick  Offices  and  places  of 
Truft  ought  to  be  continu'd  longer,  leaft  they  ihould  upon 
removal  be  conferr'd  upon  raw;  unexperienced  Perfons.  So 
Auguftut  did  upon  the  defeat  of  gumtilws  Farm.     But  this 
Doctrine  of  Minifters  being  continued  in  Offices  but  for  a 
time,  muft  not  be  underftood  of  thofe  fupream  Offices  of 
the  Princes  Counfel,  or  of  Juftice.    But  on  the  contrary, 
they  ought  to  be  fixt  and  continued,  becaufe  of  the  advan- 
tage of  their  Experience  and  Knowledge  of  Affairs  depending.' 
Thefe  kinds  of  Offices  are  in  Governments  like  the  Poles 
in  the  Heavens,about  which  the  leiTer  Orbs  move,  fo  that  if 
they  ihould  be  chang'd   or  removed,  the  whole  Univerfe 
would"be  endanger'd  by  the  diforder  of  its  natural  Moti- 
ons.   Solon  knew  this  Inconveniency  in  the  four  hundred 
Senatours,  which  were  yearly  Elected  by  Lot  at  Atbens% 
and  therefore  he  eftabliihed  a  Senate  of  Sixty  worthy  Men 
who  were  called  Areopagites,  and  while  this  continu'd  the 
Republick  flourifhed.    'Tis  moreover  very  dangerous  to 
commit  the  Government  of  Kingdoms  during  the  Minori- 
ty, to  perfons  who  have  any  Pretentions  thereto,  though 

(8)  Superbire   homines  etiarn  annua  defgmtime :  {¡aid  Ji  bmirem  per 
f¡umc¡ttennium  agitent  ?  Tac.  2.   ann. 
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never  fo  unjuft ;  fo  it  fell  out  in  Art  agon,  by  the  Impru- 
dence of  thofe  who  committed  the  Government  to 
Sancho  Duke  of  Rouffilhn,  until  King  James  I.  came  to 
age.  Thofe  Perfons  who  have  no  manner  of  Preten- 
tion to  the  Crown,  either  by  Birth,  or  any  other  Caufe, 
often  thirft  after  it ;  how  much  more  then  thofe,  who  in 
Pictures  and  Images  fee  their  Anceftours  brows  incircled 
with  it  ? 

This  Age  as  well  as  the  pafs'd  gives  us  many  deplorable 
Examples  of  .Relations,  who  have  treacheroufly  ufurped 
Kingdoms  which  they  wereentrufted  with.    Thofe  of  the 
Royal  Blood  are  more  prone  to  Tyranny,  in  that  they  never 
want  means  to  accomplifli  their  Defigns.    Few  can  be  per- 
fwad'd  of  the  Juftice  of  that  Law,  which  prefers  Birth  to 
Vertue  ;  and  every  one  thinks  he  better  deferves  a  Crown , 
than  another,  and  if  this  Reafon  ihould  be  of  force  in  any 
one,  he  is  in  danger  from  his  Favourites,  who  hoping  to 
participate  of  his  Grandeur,  ftrive  to  procure  it  by  violent 
means,  and  to  raife  Jealoufies  amongft  his  Relations.    If 
King  Philip  had  any  Jealoufie  of  Don  John  of  Aufiria  they 
flow'd  from  this  Spring.  A  glorious  Example  of  this  Policy 
we  find  in  the  Infant  Ferdinand  refilling  the  Crown,  which 
was  the  Right  of  hisNephewDwjMw  II.  by  which  generous 
.Recufance  of  that  Crown  on  Earth  he  merited  many  more 
in  Heaven.    The  generous  Loyalty  which  the  Infants  of 
that  Name  have  paid  the  Kings  nf  their  Race,  is  of  an  an- 
cient Date.     Nor  do  we  find  lefs  in  this  prefent  Infant  to- 
wards the  prefent  King,  whofe  Refpect  and  Obedience  is 
more  like  that  of  a  Subject:  than  of  a  Brother.     The  hea- 
venly Spheres  pay  not  a  more  ready  Obedience  to  the  fir  ft 
mover,  than  his  Highnefs  does  to   his  Majeftys  Will.     O 
truly  Noble  Prince,  whofe  glorious  Birth,  though  the  great- 
eft  in  the  World,  is  yet  the  leaft  of  his  Excellencies,  the 
Effect  of  Divine  Providence,  that  in  a  time   of  fuch  trou- 
blefome  and  tedious  Wars^which  ftrain'd  the  very  Axle-tree 
and  Poles  of  the  Government,  to  raife  us  up  an  Atlas  to 
fupport  it  by  his  Valour,  Conduct  and  Prudence. 
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&1 SToTLE  the  better  to  inftru&  Alexander 
the  Great,  in  the  Qualities  of  Counfellours  com- 
pared them  to  Eyes ;  which  companion  Don  A- 
lonfo  the  Wife  makes  ufe  of  in  his  Books  of  Laws.  Nor  is 
this  thought  new,  for  the  Kings  of  Perfia  and  Babylon  call'd 
'em  their  Eyes,  their  Ears  and  their  Hands,  according  to 
the  Offices  in  which  they  officiated  :  The  feven  Spirits 
God's  Minifters  fent  all  over  the  Earth,  were  the  Eyes  of 
a  Lamb  without  fpot  or  blemiih  (1).  A  Prince  who  ought 
to  fee  and  comprehend  fo  many  Affairs,  fhould  be  all  Eyes 
and  all  Ears  (2),  and  becaufe  he  can't  be  fo,  he  muft  make 
ufe  of  the  Eyes  and  Ears  of  other.    Whence  there  is  no 


(1)  Apoc.  5.  6:  (z)  Superior  debet   ejfe  totus  mem,  &  totus  oculuj. 
S.  Antioc.  Horn.  5. 

Prince, 
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Prince,  though  never  fo  prudent  and  intelligent,  but  has 
occafion  for  Minifters,  and  to  make  ufe  of  them  as  his  Eyes, 
Ears  and  Hands  (%).  This  is  not  of  fmall  advantage  to  him, 
if  he  knows  how  to  make  a  right  ufe  on't ,  for  by  this 
means  he  fees  with  every  Body's  eyes,  hears  with  their  Ears, 
and  takes  advife  from  them  all  (4.).  The  «¿Egyptians  meant 
this  by  the  Eye  which  they  placed  upon  their  Scepter, 
forCounfels  are  the  Eyes  ^y  which  we-infpefr  Futuritiy  ($J. 
This  Jeremiah  feem'd  td allude  to,  when  he  faid,  Virgam 
vigilantem  ego  video  £6/.  For  this  Reafon,  in  this  prefent 
Emblem  you  fee  a  Scepter  full  of  Eyes,  to  give  the  Prince 
to  underftand,  that  he  ought  to  infpecl  all  Affairs  of  the 
Government  by  his  Minifters ;  nor  is  it  to  be  wondefd  at, 
that  we  place  the  Minifters  in  the  Scepter ,  for  formerly 
their  Names  were  engraven  on  the  Crowns  of  the  f  mpe- 
rours  and  Kings  of  Spain,  nor  without  Reafon,  fo£  they 
fliine  brighter  than  the  Diadems  themielves. 

This  Emblem  of  Eyes  fufficíently  (hews  the  Qualifications, 
that  a  Minifter  ought  to  be  endued  with.  For  as  theSight 
extends  to  all  things  far  and  near,  fo  ihould  the  aftive  Spirit 
of  the  Counfellour  infpect  all  things  prefent,paft  and  future, 
that  he  may  make  a  right  Judgment  of  things,  and  give 
a  true  Opinion  of  all  Affairs,  which  can't  be  done  without 
much  Reading ,  great  Experience ,  and  a  continual  Com- 
merce with  foreign  Countries  :  For  if  the  Counfellours 
ben't  perfectly  verfed  in  the  Princes  Nature,  and  the  Man- 
ners and  Genius  of  the  people,  they'll  ruine  both  themfelves 
and  the  Government  (7).  And  to  know  this  requires  ufe ;  for 
the  Eyes  don't  know  things  which  they  have  never  feen  ;  he 
who  has  had  Experience  and  Knowledge  of  things,  wilfrea- 
dily  find  Expedients  and  Remedies  (8/. 

(3)  Nam  Principes  ac  Reges  nunc  tjutque  multos  fibi  e culos,  multas  au~ 
rts,  multas  item  mania  atque  pedes  facimtt.  Arift.  Pol.  y.  c  ia  (4)  Hag 
tnim  ratione,  &  omnium  ocul'ts  cernet,  &  omnium  auribus  audiety  tjr  om- 
nium dsniqne  conjtliis  in  unum  tendentibw  confultabit.  Sinef.  ad  Arcad. 
(5)  Confilium  octt/us  futurorum.  Arift.  lib.  6.  de  Regim.  (6)  Jerem:  it 
11.  Vid.  Verfion.  Vulgar.  (7)  Marum,  animorumque  Provinces.  ni(i  flnt 
gfiari  qui  de   ea  cwfulant,  perdunt  fc;  &  Rempub.  Cicero.  (8)  Ec- 
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There  is  fuch  a  correfpondence  between  the  Eyes  and 
Heart,  that  the  Affeftions  of  the  one  immediately  ftrikes 
the  other,  when  this  is  fad  they  weep,  when  this  glad  they 
fmile  ;  if  the  Counfellour  has  not  a  particular  Efteem  for 
his  Prince,  he  will  take  but  little  care  of  his  Affairs,  and  is 
therefore  very  little  to  be  trufted,  fo  faid  King  Alpbonfo  the 
Wife  :  "  *,That  Councellours  ought  to  be  the  Princes  true 
"  Friends,  otherwife  he  would  be  in  great  Danger,  for 
"  thofe  who  hate  aPeribn  will  never  advife  him  cordially. 

The  Eye  won't  fuffer  the  Finger  to  touch  its  iniide,  but 
upon  its  approach  immediately   fculks  within  the  Lids ; 
how  wile  and  learn'd  foever  the  Minifter  is  in  his  Couniels, 
if  he  is  eafte  and  free  of  his  Secerts,  if  he  fuffers  his  Finger 
to  probe  his  Heart,  he'll  be  more  prejudicial  to  the  Prin- 
cers  Affairs  than  one  who  underftands  nothing,  Counfeis 
are  worth  nothing  when  revealed,  and  there  is  more  danger 
in  good  Refolves  unfeafonably  difcover'd,  than  in  ill  ones 
executed  with  Secrecy;  let  a  Minifter  therefore  avoid  Dif- 
courfe  with  thofe  who  are  not  entrufted  with  the  fame  Se- 
cret.  Let  him  (hut  his  Heart  againft  thoie  who  would  dive 
into  it :  for  in  difcourfing  of  Affairs  the  Defign  is  eafily 
diicovercd,  with  the  Maxims  by  which  the  Prince  governs. 
The  Lips  are   the   windows  of  the  Heart,  the  opening  of 
which  difcovers  all  within. 

The  Eyes  are  fo  pure  and  free  from  Avarice  ;  that  they 
won't  admit  the  leaü  Atom,  and  if  by  chance  any  thing, 
though  never  fo  little  gets  in,  it  obftrutts  their  Sight,  or  at 
leaft  makes  them  fee  things  double,  and  different  from  what 
they  are ;  the  Minifter  who  receives  Prefents  will  be  blind- 
ed with  the  duft  of  them,  fo  as  not  to  be  able  to  diicern 
things  rightly,  but  only  as  Self-intereft  ihall  reprefent  'em. 

Though  the  Eyes  are  two,  yet  they  fee  but  one  and  the 
fame  thing,  they  both  agree  in  the  truth  of  the  Species 
which  they  receive,  and  in  tranfmitting  them  to  the  fence 
by  the  Optick  Nerves  which  are  united,  that  they  mayn't 
enter  feverally  and  deceive  it.  If  the  Minifters  don't  unani- 
moufly  agree  in  advifing  for  the  belt,  without  being  divided 

*  L.  5.  tit.  9.  p.  a. 
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in  their  Sentiments  by  love  and  hate,  or  any  other  reafon, 
the  Prince  will  be  always  in  doubt  or  confufion,  without 
knowing  which  Counfel  is  beft.    And  this  inconvenience 
falls  out  when  one  Minifter  thinks  he  fees  and  underftands 
more  than  another,  or  when  he  has  not  Judgment  enough 
to  diftinguiih  which  is  beft  (9  J.  or  when  he  is  byaiVd  by  his 
own'  Paifions  or  defire  of  Revenge.     But  a  Minifter  fliould 
be  free  from  all  thefe,  fo  as  to  have  no  other  Purpofe  or 
Defign  than  the  Service  of  his  Prince:  "  Such  a  Minifter 
"  [fays  Alpbonfo  the  Wife]  is  called    in  Latine    Patrici- 
"  my  being  as  it   were  a  Father  to  the  Prince,  which 
u  Title  is  taken  from  the  refembiance  it  bears  to  the  natu- 
"  ral  Father,  for  every  Father  is  naturally  inclined  to  ad- 
u  vife  his  Son  in  all  things  for  his  advantage  and  Honour  ; 
"  fo  he  who  governs  the  Prince  by  his  Counfels,  ought  to 
"  love  him  and  advife  him  with  Sincerity,  preferring  his 
11  Honour  and  Intereft  above  all  things,  not  refpecling  the 
"  Love  or  Hatred,  Intereft  or  Prejudice,  that  may  enfuc, 
"  and  all  this  without  Flattery,  not  minding  whether  he  be 
"  good  or  bad  ;  like  a  Father  in  inftruiling  his  Child  f. 
Nature  has  divided  the  Jurifdiftion  of  the  Eyes  by  a  Line 
interpos'd,  not  but  that  they  both  agree  in  Operation,   af- 
fifting  one  another  with  a  Zeal  fo  mutual,  that  if  one  turns 
to  one  fide,  the  t'other  does  fo  too,  that  they  may  have  á 
more  certain  Cognizance  of  things,  neither  regarding  whe- 
ther they  be  within  their  Sphere  or  not,  the  fame  Agree- 
ment is  abfolutely  neceifary  amongft  Minifters,  whofe  Zeal 
ihould  be  fo  univerfal,  that  they  fliould  not  only  regard 
thofe  things  which  their  Office  obliges  'em  to,  but  aifo  thofe 
that  belong  to  others  ;  there  is  no  Member,  but  for  the 
prefervation  of  the  whole  Body,  fends  its  Blood  and  Spirit's 
to  the  aftiftance  of  that  which  is  out  of  order.     For  a  Mi- 
nifter to  be  an  idle  Spectator  of  anothers  Calamities  flwws 
malice,  envy  and  want  of  refpect  to  the  Prince.     This  pro- 
ceeds often  from  a  love  of  Self  intereft  and  Glory  ;  or  lead 
he  ihould  by  aififting  his  Friend  endanger  his  own  Reputa- 
tion, or  elfe  that  he  may  flouriih  more  upon  his  Friends 

(9)  Ecclaf  8.  10  f  L-  7.  tit.  1.  p.  4. 
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misfortune.  Such  Miniiters  only  ferve  themfelves  not  the 
Prince.  Whence  proceed  Divifions  in  the  State,  Army  and 
Revenue,  by  which  many  good  opportunities  are  toft,  many 
Towns,  Caflles  and  Provinces  ruined;  Mrnifters  mould 
mutually  communicate  their  Defigns  and  Adions,  as  the 
Cherubims  did  their  wings  in  the  Temple  of  Solomon  (10J. 
As  ufeful  as  Eyes  are  to  the  Body,  Nature  has  given  it  but 
two,  becaufe  more  would  breed  confufion  and  obftrucT;  the 
Siifception  of  things :  'Tis  the  fame  in  Coünfeilours,  for 
When  there  are  too  many,  Confutations  are  retarded,  Se- 
crets revealed,  and  Truth  confounded,  for  their  Votes  aie 
Only  counted  not  duly  weighed,  and  the  greater  number 
Carries  it ;  and  thence  proceed  generally  all  misfortunes  in 
Common-wealths.  The  multitude  is  always  blind  and 
thoughtlefs ;  and  the  wifeft  Senate,  if  compofed  of  too  ma- 
ny, will  have  a  mix  ure  of  the  Ignorance  of  the  vulgar.  A 
few  Planets  give  more  light  than  many  Stars,  and  the  mul- 
titude thereof  in  the  Via  Lattea  darken  one  another 
by  the  refraftion  of  their  own  Light,  fo  that  *crs  darker 
there  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Sky.  Two  great  a 
number  makes  Liberty  fawcy  and  ftubborn,  and  difficult  to 
be  reduced  to  the  Princes  Will  fn).  As  it  often  happens 
in  Parliaments  and  general  AfTemblies;  let  therefore  .the 
Prince  have  juft  fo  many  Minifters  asare  fufftcient  to  govertf 
his- State,  carrying  himfelf  indifferently  to  them  all,  noo 
being  ruled  wholly  by  one,  for  he  can't  fee  fo  well  witri 
one  as  with  all  ;  thus  Xcn&fhon  faid  when  ufi-ng  the  fame 
companion,  he  called  the  Nlinifters  of  the  Rings  of  Ver  fia 
their  Eyes  and  Ears  (in) ;  fuch  a  Minifter  would  ofurpall 
the  Dignity  and  Majefty  of  the  Prince  to  himfelf,  for1  thatí 
the  Prince  is  oblig'd  to   fee  with  his  Eyes  (13).    Princes 

(10)  2  Chron.  }.  11.  (11)  Popnli  Impzrium  juxta  ¿ibsrtatem  :'  pad- 
corum  Dominatio  Regir  libidini  proprior  eft.  Tac.  6.  ann.  (li)  HirtS 
f*Hum  eft,  ut  vulgo  j \iñ ¿runt  Perfarum  Reg'em  mullos  habere  óculot,  <tu- 
refque  multas  :  quod  ft  quit  putet  unum  oculum  expettndum  Regij  eur*i 
egregie  f»Ui  cerium  eft,  uw*f  enim  &  pauca  videat,  &  partea  audi  at  „ 
Xenoph.  lib'.  4.  Cyri  (13)  Et  Ala f eft  as  qui  qutdem  ¿mperium  habere  a- 
fud  Miniflrum  fvlii\  Reg-i,  aut  Prinsipi  orbu?n  pttenti*  nornen  relirijuii 
tur.  Pluurchv 
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are  generally  fo  taken  with  fome  one  Minifter,  that  with 
him  they  negotiate  all  manner  of  Affairs,  though  he  be  ne- 
ver fo  great  a  Stranger  to  them  ;  hence  proceed  fo  many  Er- 
rours  in  their  Refutations,  for  neither  can  Men  of  Learn- 
ing give  proper  adviie  in  Military  Affairs,  nor  Souldiers  in 
thole  which  relate  to  Peace  ;  upon  which  Confideration  the 
Emperour  Severn*  advifed  with  every  one  in  thofe  matters 
which  particularly  belonged  to  them  (14). 

By  all  thefe  Qualities  of  the  Eyes  the  Body  is  governed, 
without  'em  it  can't  move  one  ftep  fecurely  ;  'twill  be  the 
fame  in  theGovernment  which  wants  goodMinifters.  Without 
thefe  Eyes  the  Scepter  would  be  blind,  for  there  is  no  Prince 
fo  wife  as  to  be  able  to  decide  all  Affairs  himfelf :  "  t  Since 
4t  Royalty  [Tays  K.  Alphonfut}  admits  of  no  Companion,nor 
lt  has  occafion  for  any,  'tis  neceiTary  for  the  Prince  to  have 
x\  about  him  Perfons  of  integrity  and  Wifdom,who  may  up- 
<c  on  all  Emergencies  advife  and  afljft  him.  But  if  any 
Prince  imagines  his  own  Eyes  fo  good  as  to  believe  he  can 
fee  all  things  without  the  afliftance  of  others,  he  is  more 
vain  than  prudent,  and  will  ftumble  each  ftep  of  his  Ad- 
miniftration  (15).  Jojhua  though  he  communicated  with 
God,  and  received  Instructions  from  him;  and  particular- 
ly for  the  taking  the  City  Nai,  he  advifed  with  his  old 
Captains  about  it  (16).  King  Jffuem's  Minifters  never 
departed  from  his  fide,  and  he  maturely  advifed  with  them 
about  all  Affairs,  a  Cuftom  which  Kings  always  obfer- 
ved  (17).  Only  by  Pride  cometh  Contention,  but  with 
the  well  advifed  is  Wiidom  (18.)  Nature  has  qualified  no 
Man  fufficiently  to  manage  a  Government  though  never  ib 
little  by  himfelf,  it  being  imponible  for  one  to  know  fomuch 
as  many  (19).  And  though  one  quick-fighted  can  fee  fur- 
ther than  many  others,  for  they  are  not  like  numbers 
which  are  multiplyed  by  themfelves,  and  make  one  great 

(14  )  Vnde  fi  de  jure  traciaretur,  in  conftlium  fobs  dotlos  adbibtbat,  fi 
mero  de  re  militari,  milites  veteres,  &fenes  ac  bene  menta  &  locorum  pe- 
ritos. Lamp,  in  Vit.  Alex,  f  L.  t.  tit. 9.  p.  2.  '(15)  Si  de  Jua  unius 
fententia  omnia  geret,  juperbum  hunc  jadicabo,  magis  quam  prndentcm. 
Livius.  (16.;  Jof.  8.  10.  (17)  Heir.  1.  13.  (18.)  Prov.  13-  10- 
(\$)  Nemo  folht  ¡«pit,  Plaur, 
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Suttim,  it  muft  be  underftood  of  things  at  a  diflance,  not 
ofthofe  in  a  near  Circumference,  for  then  many  Eyesdifco- 
ver  more  than  one  (20J,  provided  the  number  be  not  fo  great 
as  to  create  Confufion»;  one  perfon  has  but  one  Argument, 
for  he  can't  have  many  at  the  fame  time,  and  being  fond 
with  that  will  go  no  further.    In  Counfels  the  Prince  hears 
all,  and  following  the  b^eft  renounces  his  own  Opinion,  and 
perceives  the  Inconveniencies  of  thofe,  which  proceed  from 
Paffion  or  Intereft.    For  this  Reafon  Don  John  II.  of  Ay* 
ragon  writing  to   his  Sons  their  Catholick  Majefties,  upon 
his  Death- bed,  he  advifed  them  to  do  nothing  without  the 
Counfel  of  vertuous  and  difcreer  Miniilers.    Tis  necelftry, 
that  thefe  Eyes  of  Minifters  fliould  preceed  each  frep-of  the 
Administration, and  mark  out  the  way  (ii  '.The  Émpercur 
Antonhm  Sirnam'd  the  Philofopher  the  wifeft  Prince  of  h  5 
time,  had  for  his  Counfellours  Sca-voh,  Mutianus,  Ulpia- 
nus  and  Marcellus,.  all  perfons  of  exquifite  Merit,  and  when 
their  Counfel  feem'd  better  than  his  own,  he  with  eafe 
quitted  it  and  fided  with  them ;  'tis  fitter  fays  he,  for  me 
to  follow  the  advice  of  fo  many  worthy  Friends,  than  for 
them  to  follow  mine.   A  wile  Man  heafkeneth  Unto  Coun- 
fel (12).  An  ignorant  Prince  who  will  be  advifed,  will  l'u£- 
ceed  better  in  his  Affairs,  than  an  underftanding  one  who  de- 
pends too  much  upon  his  own  Opinions.    Let  not  a  Prince's 
P.ride  fuggeft«to  him,  that  he  divides  the  Honour  of  the  Sue- 
cefs,  in  taking  the  advife  of  his  Miniilers ;  for  'tis  as  com- 
mendable to  fübmit  himself  to  be  advifed  by  others,  as  to 
fucceed  in  any  thing  of  his  cwn  management. 

*  Be  advifed,  O  King,  and  govern  d  in  your  turn.  This 
taking  advice,  is  a  particular  mark  of  a  Prince's  Authori- 
ty ;  'tis  the  Infefiours  Duty  to  give  advice,  and  the  Superi- 
ors to  receive  it.  There  is  nothing  more  becoming  Roy- 
alty, nothing  more  neceffáry  than  Consultation  and  Execu- 
tion. "  'Tis  an  Aftion  [iMd  l&ing  AlpbenfusliX.  in  the 
"  Parliament  ot'Madrid]v,anhy  the  Royal>Grandeuf  ,to  have 
"  always,  according  to  his  commendable  Cuftom,  worthy 
"  Counfellours  about  him/and  to  take  advice  of  them  in  all 

(10)  Prov.  u,  u.fai)  Prov.  4.  25.  fn)  Prow  i:.  fj.  "Homer,    \ 
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11  things  ;  for  if  every  private  Man's  Duty   be  to  have 
u  good  Counfellours,  how  much  more  is  it  incumbent  up- 
"  on  a  Prince  ?  Every  Fool  can  give  advice,  but  he  muft 
be  a  Man  of  Prudence  who  refolves  well  (23).   And  there 
is  no  Diminution  of  the  Honour  of  a  Prince,  who  knows 
how  to  take  advice  and  make  a  good  Choice :  whatever 
(hall  be  well  Enacted  by  u  theafliftance  of  yourCounfels, 
"  laid  the  Emperour  Iheodoftm  in  one  of  his  Laws,  will 
"  redound    to  the  Honour  of  the  Empire  and  my  own 
"  Glory  (24).  The  Victories  of  Scipio  Africams  proceed- 
ed from  the  Counfels  of  Lalim,  whence  they  faid  in  Rome, 
Lxlius  wrote  the  Play,  and  Scipio  Atted  it.     Yet  did  not 
this  obfcure  the  Luftre'of  his  Glory,  nor  was  the  Honour 
of  Scipio  s  Exploits  attributed  to  Lalhis,  'tis  necelfary  that 
the  Prince  mould  know  how  to  Act  the  Play  himfelf,  and 
that  the  Minifter  ihould  not  be  both  Poet  and  Actor  too. 
For  though  a  Prince's  Minifters  are  his  Eyes,  yet  he  fliould 
not  be  fo  nark  blind,  as  not  to  fee  at  all  without  them,  for 
this  would  be  to  govern  by  Guefs,  and  he  would  incur  the 
contempt  and  difrefpect  of  his  Subjects ;  Lucius  Tore¡uatus 
being  chofen  Confuí  the  third  time,  defired  to  be  excufed 
for  the  weaknefs  of  his  Eyes,  faying,  'Twos  a  frame  that 
the  Government,  and   the  Eft  ates  of  the  Citizens  jhould  be 
committed  to  one,  who  muft  be  forced  to  fee  with  other  Mens 
Eyes  (2$).  King  Ferdinand  the  Catholick  us'd  to  fay,  That 
AmbaiTadours  were  a  Princes  Eyes  ;  but  that  he  would  be 
very  unfortunate  who  ihould  fee  with  no  other:  That  great 
Politician  did  not  wholly  rely  upon  his  Minifters;  fee  with 
them  indeed  he  did.butas  we  do  with  Spectacles,  by  applying 
'cm  to  his  own  Eyes.  When  the  Minifters  find  that  the  Ad- 
miniftration  of  Affairs  is  wholly  in  their  Power,  they  will 
wreft  it  to  their  own  private  Ends,  and  their  Ambition  in- 
ereafing  they  divide  into  Factions,  every  one  arrogates  to 


(13)  Piov.  13.  16.  (24)  Beneenim  quod  cum  vefíro  con  filio  fuer  it  or- 
dinatum,  id  ad  beaiitud'mero  nojlri imperii, &  adnojiram  Gloriam  redun- 
dare. L.  Humaiuim,  c.  dcLeg.  (2$)  mdignuin  ejfe,  Rewptib  &  for- 
tunas  shimn  (i  tWtmiftt  qui  alitnU  ottdU  uti  ircdentur.  Tit.  Liv. 
lib.  z6. 
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himfelfthat  (hare  of  power  and  authority  .that  the  Prince  thro' 
his  Lazinefs  and  Infufficiency  has  granted  him.  All  things  are 
in  diibrder  and  confufion  ;  if  the  Miniiters  aim  to  be  any 
thing  mere  than  Perfpectives,by  which  thePrincedifcoversthe 
Horizon  of  Affairs,  and  takes  thofe  Refolutions  and  Counfels 
which  he  i  ikes  beft,  Nature  has  given  him  Eyes,  and  if  God 
governs  his  Heart  (16),  he  directs  alio  his  Sight,  and  makts 
it  more  clear  and  quick  than  his  Minifters.  King  Philip  1 1. 
retired  fometimes  into  himfelf,  to  meditate  upon  the  Af- 
fairs of  his  Government,  and  after  having  fervendy  recom- 
mended himfelf  to  God;  he  reiolv'd  upon  the  firft  method 
that  offer'd  it  felf,  though  againft  the  Opinion  of  all  his 
Minifters,and  this  generally  fucceeded.  Counfellours  can't 
always  be  at  the  Princes  Elbow,  for  the  Mate  of  Affairs  and 
the  urgency  of  Opportunity  requires  fometimes,  that  their 
Refolutions  be  quick  and  ready  (27J.  Orders  are  not  re- 
flected and  obey'd,  when  it  appears  that  he  gives  them  not, 
but  receives  them  himfelf:  'Tis  a  prefumptuousRafrinefsto 
conclude  all  without  ever  taking  Advice.and  a  Itupid  Slavery 
to  Ad  nothing  without  it.  He  who  Commands  ihould  have 
the  Liberty  of  changing,mending,and  rejecting  whatever  his 
Minifters  propofe  to  him.  'Tis  fometimes  convenient  to 
hide  from  'em  certain  Myfteries,and  to  deceive  them,  as  the 
fame  Philip  ,did  who  differently  reported  to  his  Council  the 
Negotiations  of  his  Ambafladours,  when  he  had  a  mind  to 
draw  'em  to  his  own  Refolutions,  or  thought  it  convenient 
to  conceal  certain  Circumftances  from  them.  A  Council 
of  State  ihould  be  like  a  Cohjfus,  that  the  Prince  (tending 
upon  its  Shoulders  may  fee  farther  than  it.  The  Tkebins 
did  not  defire  Princes  fo  forefighted,  as  one  may  guefs  by 
the  manner  of  Painting  them  with  their  Eirs  open,  and 
their  Eyes  {hut,  fignifying  that  they  ought  blindly  to  exe- 
cute all  the  Refolutions  of  the  Senate  :  but  this  was  not  the 
Emblem  of  an  abfolute  Prince,  but  only  of  a  Prince  of  a 
Common-wealth,  whofe  Power  is  fa  circum'crib'd  that  'tis 
fufficient  for  him  to  hear,  for  the  Power  ot  feeing  what  is 

(26)  Prov.  if.  f.  (il)  Non  omnia  confilia  cunñis  prxfsnti í  f  trztia. 
fi ¡  mt  occaftonum  veUiitut  patitur.  Tac.  i.  Hift. 
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to  be  done,  it  referved  for  the  Senate.  This  is  nothing 
but  a  dark  ihadow  of  Majeily,  and  an  empty  appearance 
of  Authority.  His  Power  is  nothing  but  a  reflection  of 
that  of  the  Senate,  and  fo  he  has  no  need  of  Eyes,  who 
can'c  go  where  he  pleafes. 

But  though  ?tis  convenient  for  a  Prince  to  preferve  this 
liberty  in  Counfels,  yet  he  ought  not  to  be  fo  vain  as  for 
fear  of  being  thought  to  want  their  Advice,  to  reject  what- 
ever they  propofe ;  for  fo  he  would  incur  very  great  Incon- 
yeniencies  :  As  Pettns  did  according  to  Tacitm  (28). 

If  ?twere  poflible  Kings  ihould  have"  Kings  for  their 
jCoun  fell  ours,  that  fo  their  Counfels  might  not  deviate  from 
the  Authority  and  Honour  of  Majefty  ;  a  Prince  fometimes 
(does  things  beneath  himfelf  by  the  Initigation  of  an  abject 
mean  Spirited  Counfellour.  But  fince  this  is  imponible 
£faey  ihould  chufe  fuchCounfrllours,  as  though  they  are  not 
Princes  by  Birth,  are  fo  in  greatnefs  of  Mind  and  Gene- 
rofity. 

In  Spain  there  are  feveral  Councils  inftituted,  with  a 
great  deal  of  Prudence  ;  for  the  Government  of  Kingdoms 
and  Provinces,  and  for  all  the  moft  important  Affairs  of  the 
jtpngdom,  yet  ought  not  all  Care  to  be  rejected,  by  confi- 
dently relying  upon  this  happy  Conftitution,  for  noGo- 
yernrnent  is  fo  flrongly  fenced,  but  that  its  Foundations  in 
jtime  wear  away,  or  are  unfenfibly  undermin'd  by  Malice 
or  Abuíé.  Tis  not  fufticient  for  each  diftinft  part  to  be 
well  govern'd,  if  they  don?t  fometimes  all  unite,  to  treat 
as  well  of  themfelves  in  particular,  as  oí  the  whole  Body  in 
general.  For  this  Reafon  we  have  in  Convents  or  religious 
prders,  Provincial  and  general  Chapters, and  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Church,  Councils.  For  the  fame  Reafon  every 
ten  years  there  is  held  at  Madrid  a  General  Council  confiding 
pf  two  'Counfellours,  of  each  particular  Council,  and  of  two 
Deputies  of  each  Province,  to  confult  for  the  Prefervation 
pot  only  of  each  part,  but  of  the  whole  Kingdom.  For  if 
\ hefe  j&jngdpnis  were  not  fo  renewed,  they  would  grow  old 

(a 8)  Ne  alien*  feat tnt i a  indigent  videretur,  in  divsrf*  ac  deteriora 
iranSbflt.  Tac  u.  arm. 
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and  at  laftdie.  This  Aflembly  will  unite  the  parts  of  the 
Monarchy,  and  make  'em  agree  among  themfelves,  to  the 
mutual  affiftance  of  each  other.  For  this  Reafon  the 
Councils  of  Toledo  were  affembled,  where  not  only  Matters 
of  Religion,  but  alfo  thofe  of  State  were  treated  of. 

All  thefe  Qualities  of  Eyes  ought  alfo  to  be  found  in 
ConfeiTors  to  Princes,  who  are  their  Counfellours,  Judges, 
and  fpiritual  Phyficians :  thefe  Offices  require  Men  of  Zeal 
and  intire  Affeclion  for  the  Service  of  God,  and  their  Prince ; 
Períbns  who  have  Sence  to  judge  well,  prudence  to  adviíé, 
Liberty  to  reprehend,  and  Courage  to  undeceive,  by  fetting 
before  his  Eyes,  though  at  the  hazard  of  his  Favour,  the 
Difgiifts  of  his  Subjects,  and  the  Danger  of  his  Kingdom, 
without  fmearing  over  the  craz'd  and  falling  Wall  with 
untempered  Mortar  (19).    Some  Princes  ufe  ConfeiTors 
only  for  Confcience  fake,  others  make  ufe  of  them  as  Coun- 
cilors of  State  :  I  (hall   not  pretend  to  examine  into  the 
Reafon  of  thefe  two  Methods;  I  only  fay,  'tis  thought  con- 
venient in  Spain,  to  admit  the  King's  Confefibr  into  his 
Council,  as  well  to  give  his  aííiftance  in  matters  of  Con- 
fcience, as  alfo  that  being  as  it  were  a  (barer  in  the  manage- 
ment of  Affairs,  he  may  corred  the  Prince,  if  in  any  thing 
he  is  deficient  in  his  Devoir.    For  fome  know  the  Faults 
that  they  are  guilty  of. as  Men,  but  not  thofe  which  they 
commit  as  Princes,  though  thofe  are  greater  which  belong 
to  their  Office  than  thofe  which  refpect  only  their  perfon. 
Blot  only  the  ConfeiTors  ought  to  aflift  in  Council,  but  al- 
io Biihops,  or  other  Ecclefiafticks,  who  by  their  Autho- 
rity and  Learning  may  be  very  ferviceable,  and  fo  the  two 
Arms,  the  Temporally  and  Spiritualty  will   more  firmly 
unite,  for  the  Defence  and  Prefervation  of  the  Body  of  the 
Government.    The  Gothick  Kings  itfed  to  advife  about  all 
weighty  Affairs ,  with  Prelates  who  were,  to  that  purpoie 
affembled   in  the  Councils  of  Toledo. 

What  we  have   faid  about   ConfeiTors  ihould  be  un- 
derftood  alfo  of  Preachers ,   who  are  the  Trumpets  of 


(25)  Ezek.  13.  io. 
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Truth  (%o\  the  Interpreters  between  God  and  MenC;r), 
in  whole  mouth  God  has  put  his  word  (32),  the  Prince 
ought  to  carry  himfelf  with  great  Circumfpetfion  towards 
them,  they  being  the  Channels  by  which  wholefome  or 
poyfonous  Doctrines  are  delivered  to  the  people  ;  theMobb 
'wholly  depends  upon  ?em  ,  they  being  the  moft  proper  In- 
ftrurnents  either  to  raife  or  appeaíé  them, as  has  been  feen  in 
the  Revolts  of  Catal  niaandPortugat.  Their  Zeal  for  declaim 
ing  again  ft  Vice,  often  gives  'em  occafion  to  reflect  upon 
thofe  in  Authority,  which  the  people  eagerly  fwallow,  thro' 
their  natural  Averfion  to  the  Minifters  ;  whence  proceeds 
Contempt  of  Authority,  and  the  Peoples  dilguii,  which 
Is  the  occafion  of  Seditions  and  Tumults ;  efpecially  when 
the  Princes  faults  are  reflected  on,i 'tis  neceflary  therefore, 
jtfoat  thefe  Reprimands  ihould  be  general,  without  pointing  at 
perions  when  the  Scandal  is  not  publick,  or  Holy  Admo- 
nitions, or  other  Circumftances  have  been  ineffectual.  God 
fo  modeitly  in  the  Apocalypfe  reprehended  the  Biihops, 
that  he Teems  almoft  to  flatter  them  (3%)  ;  Chrift  never  re- 
heeled  upon  any  perfon  from  the  Pulpit,  his  Reprehenfions 
Were  general,  and  if  at  any  timehedcfcended  to  particulars 
'twas  not  as  Preacher,  but  as  King.  That  fliould  by  no 
means  be  heard  from  the  Pulpit,  which  is  diflblute  and  pu- 
hiihable  in  the  Streets,  in  which  Zeal  is  often  miftaken,  ei- 
ther becaufe  'tis  extravagant,or  blinded  with  the  Applaufeof 
the  Giddy  Mobb,  which  eagerly  crowds  to  hear  the  Prince 
orMagiftracy  refie&ed  upon. 

»H  "  —    "  ...  11., 

(30)  Cry  aloud,  fparenor,  lift  up  thy  voice  like  a  Trumpet,  Ifa. 
<8.  1.  (j-tj  For  every  High  Prieft  taken  from  among  Men,  is  ordained 
for  Men  in  things  appeitainjng  to  God,  Heb.  $.  1.  (32)  Behold  I 
have  pur.  my  words  in  thy  mouth,  Jerem.i.  9.  (]{)  I  know  thy 
Works  and  Charity,  and  Service,  and  Faith,  and  thy  Patience,  and 
thy  Works ;  and  the  lafl:  to  be  more  than  the  firft.  Notwichftanding 
1  hav«  a  few  things  ag^inft  thee.  Revel.  2.  10. 
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THE  Office  of  a  Secretary  depends  upon  the  under* 
ftanding,not  the  Pen  ;if  it  all  lay  in  neatly  cutting  a 
Letter  Printers  would  be  the  beft  Secretaries.  His 
Duty  is  to  confult,  propofe  and  bring  matters  to  Perfecti- 
on, he  is  the  right  hand  of  the  Princes  Will,  his  Inftru* 
ment  of  Government,  the  Finger  by  which  he  points  out 
his  Refolutions ;  and  as  King  Alphonfus  fays,  "  The  fecond 
"  Officer  of  the  Houfliold,  at  lealt  of  thofc  who  are  of 
"  the  Cabinet ;  for  as  the  Confelfor  is  Mediator  between 
f*  God  and  the  King,  fo  is  the  Secretary  between  the  King 
"  his  Subjects  f.  Difcreet  and  prudent  Confultations  in 
Councils  will  be  of  fmall  Effect,  if  he  who  ihould  metho- 
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dize  them  fliould  fail  in  his  part ;  the  Minifters  give  their 
Opinions,  and  the  Prince  declares  his  Sentiments  by  his 
Secretary,  and  a  word  now  and  then  aptly  apply'd,  changes 
the  Face  of  Affairs,  as  in  a  Pifture,  a  ¡mall  made  or  a  ftroke 
of  the  Pencil,  either  fpoils  it,  or  gives  more  Life  to  it;  the 
Council  forms  the  Idea  of  the  Building,  the  Secretary 
draws  the  Plan  thereof,  which  if  it  be  irregular,  the  Su- 
per-ftruclurc  muft  of  neceffity  be  fo  too.  The  better  CO  re- 
prefent  this,  you  fee  in  the  prefent  Emblem  his  Pen  is  a 
pair  of  Companies,  becaufe  his  Bufinefs  is  not  only  to  write, 
but  alfo  to  meafure  the  Refolves,  and  to  fet  out  fit  times  and 
opportunities  for  the  Execution  of  'em,  that  they  may  nei- 
ther be  too  foon  nor  too  late:  this  Office  is  fo  united  to 
that  of  the  Prince,  that  if  the  trouble  of  ArTairs  would  per- 
mit, it  fliould  by  no  means  be  committed  to  another  ,for  if  it 
is  not  a  part  of^Májefty,  'tis  atleaft  a  certain  Reflection  of 
it  ;  this  I  believe  Cicero  meant,  when  he  advifed  the  then 
Pro-conful  of  Afi$  thus,  "  Let  your  Ring  [which  you  muft 
*'  conftrue  Secretary]  be  not  as  any  other  piece  of  Goods, 
"  but  as  your  own  felf,  not  a  Minifter  of  another's  Will* 
"  but  a  Witnefs  of  your  evvn  ;  each  other  Minifter  is  the 
"  Kings  Reprefentative  but  in  one  Office,  but  the  Secretary 
"  in  all  ( i).  Itfuffices  others  to  know  what  belongs  to  their 
particular  Places,  but  he  muft  have  a  perfect  Knowledge, 
a  general  and  particular  Intelligence  o£  Practices, and  Arts» 
as  well  of  Peace  as  War.  If  they  erre  'tis  but  in  fome  one 
particular  ;  but  this  reaches  all  in  genera!,  yet  ib  privately, 
that  the  mif-carriagc  is  imputed  to  the  Council ;  as  the  ig- 
norance of  the  Phyfician  is  to  the  Malignity  of  the  Diftem- 
per  ;  fome  Affairs  may  be  negotiated  with  bad  Minifters, 
but  not  with  an  ignorant  Secretary.  He  is  the  Stomach,  in 
which  Affairs  are  digefted,  and  if  they  come  thence  crude 
and  ill  concocted,  the  Life  of  the  Government  will  be  ilojc- 
ly  and  fliort ;  caft  your  Eyes  back  upon  Paftimes,  and  you 
will  find  that  never  any  Government  has  been  well  manag'd 

(i)  Sit  annullus  tuus,  von  ut  vas  aliquod,  fed  tsmquam  ipfe  tu  ;  non 
Minijfer  alien. i  voluntatis,  fed  tefli;  tuce,  Cicer,  lipid,  i.  ad  Quinr. 
fratrcm. 

without 
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without  good  Secretaries.    What  fignifies  the  Princes  care- 
ful Refolves,  if  the  Secretary  knows  not  how  to  apply 
them,  by  judicioufly  confidering,  and  prudently  obferving 
certain  Circumftances  on  which  Affairs  always  depend.     If 
he  wants  Difcretion  and  Judgment,  his  written  Rules  and 
Inftruftions  are  of  fmall  ufe,  for  there  is  fcarce  any  Affair 
for  which  you  can  find  an  exatt'Precedent.     For  time  and  0- 
ther  accidents  alter  the  very  Nature  and  Form  of  all  things. 
Apothecaries  have  different  Medicines  prefcribed  by  feve- 
ral  Phyficians,  for  feveral  Difeafes ;  but  they'd  be  notori- 
oufly  miftaken,  if  they.ihould  ignorantly  apply  them  with- 
out a  due  Knowledge  of  -theCaufes  whence  they  proceed, 
asalfo  of  the  Conftitution  of  the  fick  Perfon,  the  time,  and 
other  Circumftancesj  which  Experience,  Reaion,  and  Spe- 
culation íhall  dictate.  The  fame  Affair  íhould  be  differently 
prefcrib'd  to  a  Phlegmatick  and  (molerick  Minifter,  diffe- 
rently to  a  timorous  and  bold  one.    The  Secretary  oughc 
to  inftruct  each  how  he  ihould  behave  himfelf.     What  are 
Secretaries  Offices,  but  certain  Schools  for  the  Education 
of  able  Statefmen  ?  From  what  Practice  and  Experience 
teaches  them,  they  learn  the    true  Art  of  Government. 
There  they  obierve  what  Counfels  have  fucceeded,  what 
mif  carried.    From  all  which  appears  the  neceiiity  of  choo- 
fing  fuch  for  Secretaries,  as  are  endu'd  with  good  natural 
parts.    Thofe  great  Minifters  or  Secretaries  of  God,  which 
we  call  Evangelifts,  were  reprefented  in  the  Apocalypfe,  by 
four  wing'd  Animals,  full  of  Eyes  both  within  and  with- 
out, fignifjing  by  their  Wings,  their  Expedition  and  Exe- 
cution ,  their  Knowledge  of  all  things  by  their  external 
Eyes,  and  their  Contemplation  by  their  internal  ones  (i). 
Being  fo  buiie  that  they  never  refted  night  or  day  (;),  fo 
intent  upon  their  Duty ,  that  their   wings  were  always 
ftretch'd  upwards  (4),  fo  conformed  and  united  to  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  all  things,  that  they  never  parted  from 
it  ($). 


{■>)  Revel,  4.  8.  (3)  Ibid,  fr)  Ezek.  1.  if.  (5)  Ezek.  1.  12. 
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Tj  make  a  good  Choice  of  a  Secretary,  'twould  be 
convenient  for  Princes  to  train  up  fuch  perfons  as  by  their 
natural  Qualifications  and  perfect  Knowledge  of  the  Latine 
Tongue  feem  fit  for  it,  under  their  Ambafladours,  or  chief 
Minilters,  making  Tryai  of  them  in  léveral  Pofts  beyond 
Sea ;  and  afterwards  let  them  call  'em  to  the  Secretaries 
Office  at  Court ,  where  they  may  ferve,  and  capacitate 
themfelves  for  Secretaries  of  State,  High  Treafurer,  and 
the  like,  upon  whole  Knowledge  and  Experience,  the  Suc- 
cefs  and  good  management  of  Affairs  very  much  depend. 
By  this  means  the  ill  Choice  which  Minifters  of  State  ufu- 
aliy  make  of  their  Secretaries  would  be  avoided,  for  they 
employ  only  them,  who  haveferved  *em  formerly,  and  who 
are  ufually  moil  unfit  for  that  Office,  being  chofen  com- 
monly more  from  the  neatnefs  of  their  Hand-writing  than 
their  Undemanding.  Whence  it  falls  out,  that  a  good  Mi- 
nifter  who  has  a  carelefs  ignorant  Secretary,  is  more  preju- 
dicial to  the  Princes  Affairs ,  than  a  bad  Minifter  whole 
Secretary  is  difcreet  and  careful ;  beiides  the  Secretary  be- 
ing chofen  by  the  Prince  himfelf,  on  whom  he  folely  de- 
pends, will  make  the  Mid  i  iter  more  vigilant  and  attentive 
in  the  performance  of  his  Office  ;  King  Alpbonfo  well  know- 
ing of  what  importance  it  was  to  have  a  good  Secretary, 
laid,  "  That  a  King  ought  to  make  Choice  of  for  that 
c"  Charge,  a  perfon  well  born  and  well  bred,  of  good  Sence, 
"  good  Temper,  and  good  Manners;  who  can  read  and 
"  write  Latine,  as  well  as  his Volga?  Tongue  \.  King  AU 
phonfo  ieems  to  thing  it  not  fufficient  that  he  can  read  it, 
but  that  be  muft  readily  fpeak  it  too  ;  for  this  is  abfolutely 
neceffary  for  him,  who  is  to  treat  with  all  Nations.  Efpe- 
cially  at  prefent,  now  the  Spánfi  Monarchy  is  extended 
over  fo  many  foreign  Kingdoms,  and  Provinces,  becaufe  of 
the  frequent  Correfpondence  in  Latine. 

Themoft  effential  thing  in  a  Secretary  is  Secrecy,  whence 
his  Name  is  derived,  that  he  may  upon  hearing  it  be  put 
in  mind  of  his  Duty.     The  Tongue  and  the  Pen  are  the 
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moft  dangerous  Inftruments  of  the  heart,  bythefe  'tis  ufu- 
álly  expos'd,  either  through  Levity,  or  Vanity,  to  be  thought 
the  Repofitories  of  very  important  Secrets ,  by  disco- 
vering them,  either  by  difcourfe  or  writing,  to  thofe  from 
whom  they  íhould  conceal  'em:  So  that  he  is  not  fit  for  the 
Charge  of  a  Secretary,  who  can't  modeftly  hear  others,  ra- 
ther than  talk  himfelf,  without  changing  the  Air  of  his 
Face  at  any  thing  ;  for  oft-times  the  Secrets  of  the  heart 
are  difcovered  thereby. 

EMBLEM  LVIÍ. 


^HE  wheels  of  a  Clock  perform  their  Office  with 
iuch  filence,  that  their  Motions  can  neither  be 
heard  nor  perceived,  and  though  the  whole  Con- 
trivance deperd  upon  them,  yet  do  they  not  attribute  to 
thcmfelves  the  Honour  of  ir,  'but  lend  to  the  hand  its  Mo- 

tion. 
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tion,  which  alone  diftinguifhes  and  points  out  the  hours,and 
is  efieem'd  by  all,  the  only  Rule  and  Meafure  of  time.  This 
mutual  Correfpondence  and  Agreement  fliould  be  between 
the  Prince  and  his  Counfellours;  for  'tis  highly  convenient 
to  have  them :   for  [as  King  Alphonfus  the  Wife   faid] 
tc  Though  Emperours  and  Kings  are  great  perfons,  yet  can 
•*  neither  of  them  by  themfelves  do  more  than  a  fingle 
"  Man ;  fl~and  the  Government  of  a  Nation  requires  ma- 
"  ny,  but  them  fo  modeft  as  not  to  attribute  their  fucceis- 
ful  Refolutions  to  their  own  Couniel,  but  to  the  Princes  ; 
let  'em  iliare  the  Trouble  but  not  the  Power ;  let  'em  be 
Minifters  not  Companions ;  let  'em  know  that  the  Prince 
can  govern  without  them,  but  not  they  without  him.  Where 
a  Prince  can  fliew  his  Authority  and  Greatnefs  without  the 
ailiftance  of  others,let  him  do  it.    ln-^£gypt  where  the  heat 
of  the  Sun  is  more  powerful  than  in  other  parts,  it  breeds 
Animals  without  any  ailiftance ;  if  a  Prince  does  nothing 
without  Advice,  he's  more  like  a  Client  than  a  Prince.  The 
force  of  Government  is  loft,  unlefs  the  Summ  of  Affairs  be 
reduced  to  one  (\)\  Monarchy  is  diftinguifhed  from  other 
methods  of  Government  in  that  one-  only  Commands,  and 
the  reft  obey,  and  if  the  Prince  flfrall  permit  feveral  to  rule, 
'twill  not  be  a  Monarchy  but  an  Ariftocracy,  there  is  no 
Command  where  all  areMafters.     The  Holy  Spirit  takes 
this  for  a  puniihment  of  the  Sins  of  the  people  (z),  and  on 
the  contrary  a  Blefling  when  only  one  Commands  (3),  when 
the  Minifters  (hall  find  a  Prince  fo  carelefs  as  fo  let  others 
Reign,  they  ufurp  to  themfelves  what  Authority,  they  can. 
Pride  and  Emulation  grows  among  them,  every  one  tears  a 
flip  from  the  RoyalRobe,  fo  that  at  laft  it  remains  a  mere 
Ragg.    The  people  confounded  between  fo  many  Mafters, 
no  longer  acknowledge  their  true  and  lawful  one,  andfo  be- 
gin to  defpife  and  contemn  the  Government.  For  they  believe 

|J  L.  11.  tir.  r.p.  2.  (i)  Neve  Tiber  im  vim  Principatui  refeheret, 
cuntía  ad  f ena turn  vacando,  earn  cwditionem  tjje  nnperandi,  ut  mn  alitif 
ratio  conflet,qttam  Jiufi  reddatur.  Tad  ann.  (2)  For  tiie  tranfgreifion 
of  a  Land,  many  are  the;  Princes  thereof  Prov.  a8.  :.  {])  And  I  will 
fct  up  one  Shepherd  over  them.  Ezck.  3^.  « 3. 

nothing 
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nothing  can  be  well  done,  but  what  they  think  the  Prince 
does  of  himfelf,  whence  they  prepare  a  Remedy  by  force. 
Hiftories  furniih  us  with  deplorable  Examples  of  this,  in 
the  Depofition  and  Death  of  Cardas  King  of  Galtcia, 
who  would  not  be  ib  much  as  the  Index  to  poinc  out  the 
Motion  of  the  Government ;  but  left  all  to  the  manage- 
ment of  a  particular  Favourite  of  his,  who  was  afterwards 
kiird  with  him.  We  find  Sancho  King  of  Portugal  depos'd% 
becauíé  his  Queen,  and  a  kw  other  Scoundrel  Servants  had 
the  whole  management  of  Affairs  ;  the  iiime  thing  befel 
King  Henry  IV.  for  being  fo  eafie  as  to  Sign  all  Difpatches 
which  his  Minifters  brought  him,  without  ever  reading  or 
knowing  the  Contents  of  'em.  The  Prince  expofes  himfelf 
to  all  manner  of  Inconveniencies ,  who  without  perufal 
or  confideration,  agrees  to  whatever  others  defire^him:  for 
upon  him  as  upon  foft  Wax  every  one  makes  what  impref- 
iion  he  pleafes ;  fo  it  was  with  the  Emperour  Claudias  (4). 
God  plac'd  the  Government  upon  the  Princes  own  Shoul- 
ders, not  upon  his  Minifters  (5J;  as  Samuel  intimated  to 
Saul,  at  the  Entertainment  when  he  anointed  him  King, 
when  he  on  purpofe  ordered  the  Cook  to  let  by  for  him  a 
ihoulder  of  Meat  (6 ).  Yet  would  I  not  have  a  Prince  like  a 
Camel  merely  to  bear  Burthens ;  but  his  Shoulders  ihould 
be  full  of  Eyes,  like  the  Animals  in  Ezekiel's  Vifion,  that 
they  may  fee  and  know  what  they  bear  :  Elijha  call'd  Elias 
the' Chariot  and  Horfemen  of  Jfraet,  becaufe  he  fuftain'd 
and  managed  the  Government  f.  He  does  not  deferve  the 
name  of  Prince,  who  cannot  of  himfelf  give  Orders  and 
contradict  era,  as  is  viiible  in  Vhellius,  who  not  being  ca- 
pable of  commanding  nor  puniihing,  was  no  longer  Empe- 
rour, but  only  the  caufe  of  War  (8)  ;  wherefore  a  Prince 
ihould  not  only  perform  the  part  of  ú\t  hand  in  the  Clock 
of  the  Government,  but  that  alio  of  the  Pendulum,  which 


(4^  Nihil  eirduum  vidct>atur  in  animo  Principis,  eiti  ncn  judicium^  nm 
odium  erat  niji  indita  &  j»jfa.  Tac.  12.  unn.  (5)  Jjai.  9.  6.  (6)  And 
the  Conk  toe  k  up  the  Shoulder,  &c.  1  Sum,  9.  24.  (7)  Ezck.  ».  i'3. 
lm.  LXX.  f  2  Kings  2  12.  (8 J  Ipff  ncque  jubendi,  v  que  vitandi  j>»- 
tins,non  jam  Impera  tor,  fed  iantnm  hlli  canja  eraf.  Tac  f.  tiift. 

ieyulate; 
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regulates  the  Motions  of  the  Wheels :  In  fliort,  upon  that 
depends  the  whole  Art  of  Government  ?  Not  that  I  would 
have  a  Prince  perform  the  Office  of  a  Judge,  Counfellour 
or  Preiident,  for  his  Dignity  is  far  above  it  (9),  if  heap- 
ply'd  himfelf  fo  to  all  Bufinefs,  he  would  want  time  for  Af- 
fairs of  greater  moment.    M  He  ought,  fays  King  Alpbon- 
"  fo,  to  have  Underftanding,  Loyal,  and  Truity  Perfons 
"  to  affift  him,  and  ferve  him  faithfully  in  all  things,  as  well 
<(  to  advife  him  as  to  adminifter  Juftice  to  his  People ;  for 
"  he  can't  of  himfelf  duely  weigh  and  examine  all  things, 
"  fo  that  he  has  need  of  fome  in  whom  he  can  confide. 
He  fliould  ufe  them  as  the  lnftruments  of  Government,  and 
let  them  operate ;  yet  fo  as  he  may  infpedt  what  they  do, 
with  a  fuperiour  Direction,  more  or  lefs  immediate  or  aflfc 
frant,  as  the  importance  of  Affairs  requires.    Thofe  things 
which  properly  belong'  to  the  Minifters,  let  the  Minifters 
perform.    Thofe  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Princes  Office, 
let  him  only  manage.    For  which  Reafon  Tiberius  checked 
the  Senate  for  leaving  the  whole  Burthen  of  Affairs  to1 
him  (ió),  the  weighty  thoughts  of  Princes,  ought  not  to 
be  difturb'd  by  frivolous  Confultations,  when  without  any 
offence  to  their  Majefty,  they  may  be  decided  by  the  Mini- 
fies.   Wherefore  sangmnim  advifed  the  Roman  Senate,  not 
to  troubleJthe  Emperour  with  fuch  Matters,as  without  mo- 
leiting  him  were  in  their  Power  to  remedy  (1 1).    But  if  a 
Prince  relying  upon  the  Prudence  and  Integrity  of  a  Mini- 
fies (hall  intruft  him  with  the  management  of  any  Affair,- 
let  him  leave  it  wholly  to  him.    After  God  had  made  Adam 
Lord  of  the  whole  Earth,  he  brings  all  the  Animals  which 
he  had  created,  that  he  might  give 'em  names  Í12),  God 
would  not  fo  much  as  referve  that  to  himfelf.     For  the  like 
Reafon  a  Prince  ought  to  leave  ordinary  Cares  and  Trou- 

(9)  Non  jEdilis,  aut  Prxtoris,  aut  Cmfulls  Partes  fuflhieo,  majus  *> 
litpwd,  &  excelfius  íi  Pri?¡eipe  psfiulatur.  Tac.  3.  Hift./ioJ  Et  proximi 
Senatut  die,  Tiberius  ca/trgatis  per  literas  obliq-te  Patribus,  quod  (Unci* 
curarum  ad  Principem  rejicerent.  Tac  3.  ami.  (11)  Sanguiniut  Maxi- 
mus  é  Confularibm  otavit  Senatum  ne  curas  Imperatons  co/irjuijitis  inju- 
per  acerbitattbus  augerxnt,  frtffitere  ipjum  fuitmndit  remtdiis*  Tac.  6¿ 
ann.  (12)  (¿en.  2.  19. 

fcfef 
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bles  to  others :  for  the  Head  intermeddles  not  with  the  bu- 
finefs  of  the  Hands  and  Feet,  nor  does  the  Pilot  intermed- 
dle with  the  common  Sailers  Duty,  but  fitting  in  the  Stern 
does  more  with  the  gentle  Motion  of  his  hand,  in  guiding 
the  Boat,  than  all  the  other  with  their  Toil  and  Labour. 

But  if  a  Prince  either  by  reafon  of  his  Minority  or  old 
Age,  or  any  other  natural  defect,  be  incapable  of  attending 
the  direction  of  Affairs,  let  himchoofe  an  Afliftant,  For  'tis 
much  better  to  govern  well  by  another,  than  ill  by  himfelk 
The  firft  years  of  Nerd's  Reign  were  happy,  becaufe  he  took 
Advice  from  good  Councellours ;  but  when  he  took  the  ma» 
nagement  of  all  into  his  own  hands  he  ruin'd  himfelf.  King 
Philip  II.  finding  that  Age  and  Infirmities  had  render'd 
him  unfit  to  govern  ,  chofe  certain  trufty  and  experienced 
Minifters  for  his  A%ants.  Yet  even  when  neceflity  urges, 
a  Prince  ought  not  wholly  to  omit  the  Care  of  Affairs,  be 
his  Minifters  never  ib  prudent  and  faithful,  for  the  Body 
politick  refembles  the  natural,  in  which  if  the  Heat  be  de- 
ficient, no  Remedy,  no  Art,  nor  Induftry  can  preferve  its 
Life.  The  Prince  is  the  Soul  of  the  Government  where* 
fore  to  keep  that  alive,  'tis  neceiTary  that  this  ihould  aflilt 
the  Members  and  Organs;  if  he  can't  abfolutely  do  this,  let 
him  feem  to  fee  and  hear  all  things,  with  fuch  Afliduity, 
that  they  may  be  attributed  to  his  Difpofal  and  Judgment  \ 
the  Princes  Prefence  though  it  has  no  other  Effect, ■  at  leaft 
influences  the  Minifters,  and  makes  em  more  careful  and 
Afliduous.  To  know  only  that  all  Orders  come  through 
his  hands,  gives  them  Authority,  though  he  never  alter  nor 
fee 'em  ;  what  will  it  do  then  if  he  (hall  particularly  exa- 
mine, and  being  privately  inftrufted,  (hall  correct  and  re- 
prehend his  Minifters  faults  ?  If  he  do  this  but  once,  they 
will  be  ever  after  fearful  and  cautious,  they  will  imagine 
that  he  actually  fees,  or  infpects  all  things.  Let  them  treat 
in  Councils  not  only  of  Affairs  of  State,  but  alio  of  what 
worthy  Perfons,  they  íhoüld  promote  to  Offices  and  pre- 
ferments ;  but  let  his  hand  confirm  their  Refutations,  lee 
it  be  that  which  bellows  all  Rewards  and  Gratuities,  not 
fufTeringas  in  a  Sun-Dial  his  ihadow,  I  mean  his  Minifters 
and  Favourites,  to  jpoi'nt  'em  out,  and  publifh  them,  and 
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fo  caufe  them  to  be  afcrib'd  to  them ;  for  by  this  he  would 
lofe  his  Efteem,  Affairs  their  Authority,  Rewards  their  Ac- 
ceptance }  and  the  Prince  is  flighted  by  thoíé  whom  he  has 
moft  oblig'd  ;  for  which  Reafon  Tiberim  when  he  faw  the 
Senate  inclin'd  to  reward  M,  Hortalu4>  vigoroufly  oppos'd 
itf  i ;).  And  fharply  check' ¿Junius  Galiiofor  propofing Gra- 
tuities to  the  /V¿tfí?r/j»Souldiers,giving  him  to  underftand 
that  it  was  only   the  Emperours  Prerogative  (14)  ;  fo  a 
Prince  is  not  refpetted  becaufe  he  is  a  Prince,  but  becauíé 
as  fuch  he  Commands,  Rewards,  and  Puniflies.     If  any 
piece  of  Severity  is  to  be  committed,  or  any  rigorous  Pu- 
niihment  to  be  inflicted,  let  it  be  done  by  the  hands  of  his 
Miciifters,  but  let  the  Prince  conceal  his  own  as  much  as 
poilible.     Let  the  Peoples  Indignation,  and  the  Odium  of 
Severity,  and  Puniihment  fall  upon  them,  not  him  (if K 
The  Ancients  faid  of  Jupiter,  that*of  himfelf  he  darted 
forth  none  but  benign  Rays,  without  hurting  any  one,  but 
only  to  ihcw  his  Power,  but  that  malign  ones  were  by  the 
Council  of  the  Gods  ;  let  the  Minifters  be  thought  fevere 
and  cruel ,  the  Prince  tender  and  merciful  j  'tis  their  part 
to  accufe  and  condemn,  his  to  forgive  and  pardon.    Ema- 
nuel King  of  Portugal  thank'd  a  certain  per  fon,  who  found 
an  Argument  tofave  a  Criminal.     Alio  John  III.  King  of 
Vortugat  being  prelent  at    the  Trjal  of  a  Criminal,  when 
the  Judges  were  equally  divided,  and  his  Opinion  ask'd  to 
decide  the  matter  fpoke  to  this  Eftect,  "  You,  fays  he,  in 
'having  condemn'd  this  Man  have  done  Juftice,   and  I 
"  could  wiili  you  had  been  all  of  the  fame  Opinion  ;  but 
"  I  am  for  acquitting  him,  leaft  any  mould  lay,  that  the 
"  Kings  Vote  alone  took  away  a  Subjects  Life.    The  Prince 
is  made  for  the  Subjects  preiervation,  and  he  ought  to  put 
no  one  to  Death,  but  for  the  fake  of  that. 

(ll)  Inclinatio  Stria  tus  incit  amentum  Tiberio  fu'tt,  quo  prompt  ¡us  aver» 
furt tur.  Tac.  2.  ann.,  (14)  Violent  ér  increpuit,  velut  coram  regit  ans, 
quid  ¡Hi  turn  militibus,  quot,  ñeque  diña  Imperatoria  ñeque  prsmia,  nip 
»b  lmpcr  atore  accipere par  tjfct.  Tac,  6.  ann.  (is)  Et  honores  ipfe  per 
fe  tribune,  panas  auttm  per  alio/  Magijifatus,  &  jndiees  irrogare. 
Aiií).  lib-  5.  Pol.  c.  11. 

The 
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The  hand  of  a  Clock  has  no  effect  upon  the  Wheels,  but 
permits  them  to  do  their  Duty,  and  only  denotes  their 
Motion,  fo  the  Emperour  Charles  V.  was  of  Opinion,  a 
Prince  ought  to  behave  himfelf  towards  his  Council,  to  let 
them  alone  in  their  Debates  without  intermeddling  with 
'em  ;  this  Precept  he  left  to  his  Son  Philip  the  II.  A  Princes 
Prefence  obftrucis  their  Freedom,  and  gives  opportunity  for 
Flattery,  and  though  in  Matters  of  greater  moment,  the 
Prince's  Prefence   feems  very  convenient,  in  that  he  can't 
be  fo  throughly  informal  by  reading,  as  by  hearing  their. 
Debates,  for  by  this  he  will  learn  much,  and  begin  to  love 
Bufinefs,  and  be  inítrufted  in  the  Qualifications,  and  De- 
fignsof  his  Councellours,  a  Prince  ought  to  be  extremely 
cautious  in  declaring  his  Opinion,  leaft  either  Flattery,  Re- 
fpect,  or  Fear  ihould  make  it  received.    For  this  Reaiba 
Pifo,  When  Marcelliu  was  accus'd  for  taking  down  the  Head 
of  Auguflus's  Statue,  and  putting  his  own  up ;  being  ask'd 
his  Opinion  by  Tiberius,  What* s your  Sentiment ,  Sir,faid  he,// 
you  ¡peak  fir$  I  know  what  to  fottowjbut  iflaft  I  am  afraid  leaft 
Ifhould  imprudently  think  otherwife  (16)  For  the  fame  Rea- 
fon  'twas  a  prudent  Order  of  the  fame  Emperour,  that  his 
Son  Drufm  ihould  not  Vote  firft  in  the  Senate,  leaft  0- 
thers  ihould  think  themfelves  obliged    to  follow  his  Opi- 
nion (17,.  This  is  a  thing  of  ill  Confequence;  is  it  left 
inconvenient  not  to  declare  his  mind  at  all,  for  fo  that 
Counfel  which  fcems  bed  may  with  more  Secrecy  be  exe- 
cuted.    Henry  King  of  Portugal  propofed  matters  with  lo 
much  Difcretion  in  his  Council,  that  it  could  not  be  dif- 
cover'd,  either  by  his  Words  or  Looks,  which  way  he  in- 
clined i  whence  came  the  Cuftorri  of  Prefidents  and  Vice- 
Roys,  not  giving  their  Votes  in  Council,  which  is  an  anci- 
ent Practice,  and  was  ufed  by  the  Etolians. 

But  in  a  matter  in  which  the  Princé  delires  rather  their  Ap^ 
probation  than  Advice,he  may  open  his  mind  and  declare  hi$ 

(16)  Quo  loca  cenftbtt  Cafar  ?  Si  pritrtut,  kalso  quod  fequori  p.  poJZ 
omnet,  vertorné  imprudent  diffentiam.  Tac.  i.  ann.  (if)  Exemit  etiam 
Druftm  Confulem  defignatum  dicenda  primp  loco  fententia,  quod  alii  if 
vile  reBmtur,  nt  é¿tltrit  *dfeniit?iJ>  wctflitat  fieret.  Tac.  3.  ann. 

£•  i  Opinion, 
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Opinion,  for  he  will  find  they  will  generally  fide  with  him  , 
either  through  a  delire  to  pleafe,  or  becaufc  we  naturally  in- 
cline to  follow  our  Superior. 

In  Affairs  of  War,  efpccially  when  the  Prince  is  involve 
therein,  his  Prefence  in  Council  is  of  more  importance,  as 
well  for  the  above-mentioned  Reafons,  as  that  he  thereby 
animates  them,  and  that  their  prudent  Refolves  may  be  put 
in  fpeedy  Execution,  and  leaft  while  they  are  brought  to  him 
the  opportunity  be  flipt.  He  muff  know  that  fome  JVlini- 
fters  defire  to  be  thought  vigorous  and  active,  rather 
than  difcreet,  and  fo  in  the  Princes  Prefence  oft  n  are  the 
Authors  of  raih  Counfel,  not  that  they  would  be  th  -  per- 
fons  that  ihould  execute  them,  nay  they  have  a  particular 
averiion  to  all  Danger,  as  it  was  with  thofe  who  advis'd 
Vitellius  to  take  .up  Arms  (i8j. 

Tis  a  common  Queftion  among  Politicians,  whether  or 
lió  a  Prince  bimfelf  ihould  not  affift  in  the  Courts  ofju- 
ftice;  'tis  atoo  weighty  Employ,  and  would  take  up  too 
much  of  that  rime  which  is  necelfary  for  Affairs  of  State, 
and  the  Adminiftration  of  the  Government.  Though  77- 
btr'm  after  he  had  afliftcd  in  the  Senate,  went  to  the  Courts 
of  Judicature  (19).  King  Ferdinand  the  Holy  was  often 
prefent  in  thofe  Courts,  where  he  heard  and  defended  the 
Poor,  and  protected  the  weak  from  the  llrong.  K  Alfhonjo 
the  Wife  orclain'd,  that  the  King  himfclf  ihould  under- 
take  the  Caufes  of  Widows  and  Orphans,  "  For  tho*,  fays 
"  he,  he  is  oblig'd  in  general  to  defend  his  Subjects,  yet 
"  ought  he  particularly  to  affift  them,  becaufe  they  arc 
41  more  helplefs  than  others  *.  Solomon's  great  Judgment 
in  the  Decilion  of  Caufes  got  him  the  general  Efteem  of 
all  (20);  the-7/r^//f«defiredaKing,  who  as  in  other  Na- 
tions might  be  Judge  over  them  (21; ;  the  Preíénce  of  the 

•'• s  

(18)  Sed  quod  in  ejufmodi  rebus  accidit,  certfdium  ab  omnibtu  datum 
efi,  feticulum  pauci  fetifere.  (19)  Nee  patrum  cognitiombus  ¡at  ¿at  us, 
Judkiit  adftdebat  in  tornu  tribunalis.  Tac.  1.  ami.  *  L.  20.  tit.  23.  p.  3. 
(20)  And  all  Ifrael  heard  of  the  Judgment  which  the  King  had 
judged,  and  they  fearedthe  King  ;  rbr  they  faw  that  the  Wifdom  of 
God  was  in  him  to  do  Judgmenr,  1  Kin.  3.  a8  (21)  Now  make  us 
a  King  to  judge  us  like  ail  the  Nations,   1  Sam.  8.  5. 

King 
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King  makes  Judges  juft,  and  his  Power  only  can  defend  the 
poor(ii);  the  chief  Reafon  why  God  chofe  David  King 
was,  becaufe  he  who  had  freed  his  Flocks  from  the  jaws  of 
the  Lion  (1;),  beft   knew   how  to   protect  the  Impotent 
from  the  powerful  (24) :  ib  grateful  and  acceptable  is  this 
Care  to  God,  that  for  that  only  he  promifes  to  blot  out 
all  the  reft  of  his  Sins,  and  make  them  as  white  as  Snow  (25). 
Wherefore  I  can't  deny  that  this  is  the  main  part  of  a  Prin- 
ce's Duty,  yet  I  think  he  fulfils  it,  if  he  choofes  Perfons  of 
Integrity  for  his  Minifters  of  Juftice,and  takes  Care  that  they 
juftly  and  uprightly  perform  their  Offices.'Twill  fuffice  fome- 
times  in  the  moft  important  Cafes,  I  mean  fuch  as   may  be 
opprefs'd  by  Power,  to  be  pr'efent  at  their  giving  their  O- 
pinions,  fo  as  to  make  the  Judges  always  in   fear,  leaft  he 
ihould  be  in  fome  corner  of  the  Court  and  hear  all  that  is 
(aid  and  done.     For  which  Reafon  all  the  Judges  live  in  the 
Royal  Palace  at  Madrid \  and  in  the  Courts  where  they  fit, 
there  are    windows ,  from   whence   his  Majefty   ufes   to 
hear  all  that  paffes.    The  fame  is  ufual  in  the  Turks  Divan% 
where  when  the  BaJJ'a's  meet  to  treat  about  Affairs,  he  hears 
them  when  he  pleafes,  from  a  window  cover 'd   with  Sar- 
cenet. 

And  this  Harmony  of  the  Clock,  and  the  mutual  Agree- 
ment between  the  Wheel?,  and  the  Hand  which  points  the 
hours  is  evidently  vifible  in  the  Government  of  theKingdom  of 
Spain  %  which  is  fo  well  conftituted,that  thole  Kingdoms  and 
Provinces  which  Nature  has  dif-joyn'd.ihe  unites  by  the  pru- 
dence of  her  Government  Each  has  its  particular  Court 
at  Madrid^  Caflile ,  Arragon,  Portugal ',  Italy,  the  Nether- 
lands and  the  Indies  t  to  which  there  is  but  one  Prefident, 
they  take  Cognizance  of  al!  Affairs,  whether  of  Juftice  or 
Rewards  belonging  to  any  of  thefe  Kingdoms  or  Pro- 
vinces. And  their  Debates  are  brought  to  the  King  who 
orders  what  he  thinks  fit,  fo  that  the  Councils  are  as  'twere 
the  Wheels,  and  his  Majefty  the  Index ;  or  they  the  Op- 

(22)  A  King  that  fitteth  in  the  Throne  of  Judgmenr?  fcirtereth 
away  all  evil  with  his  Eyes,  Prov.  2o.  8.  (23)  Pialm  5.  14*  (24) 
1  Sam.  17.  31.  (25)  Ifa.  1. 17. 
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tick  Nerves,  by  which  vifible  Species  are  tranfmitted  to  the 
Prince,  and  the  King  the  common  Senfe  which  difcernsand 
Judges  them.  The  Affairs  of  the  Kingdom  being  fo  dif- 
pis'd  and  prefented  to  his  Majefty,  all's  manag'd  with  that 
eafe  and  prudence,  that  for  above  a  hundred  years  fince  it 
J)egan  to  flourifli ;  there  his  happened  no  confiderable  mif- 
carriage,  which  is  almorí  incredible,  in  fuch  a  dif-united 
Body. 

The  Roman  Empire  was  more  fuccinct,  and  yet  it  al- 
moft  continually  felt  Convulftons  and  Diforders,  an  unde- 
niable Proof  that  ours  is  better  founded  than  their  s,  and 
jgovern'd  by  Men  of  greater  Judgment,  Prudence  and  In- 
tegrity. Since  then  the  Summ  of  all  Affairs  ihould  be  re- 
duc'd  to  the  Prince,  he  ihould  not  only  be  a  Father  to  the 
Republick  in  Love,  but  Economy  too,  nor  ihould  he  think 
it  fufficient  to  haveCounfellours,  and  Mtnifters  to  manage 
his  Affairs,  but  he  ihould  alfo  keep  by  him  a  certain  private 
Memoir  of  them,  by  which  he  ihould  be  guided  in  all  things ; 
as  Merchants  keep  their  Accounts  in  a  particular  Book  for 
that  purpofe,  fuch  a  Book  as  this  the  Emperour  Auguflus 
kept.  In  which  he  took  an  account  of  the  Revenue,  of  the 
number  of  the  Citizens  and  Auxiliaries  in  his  Service,  alfo  of 
the  Fleets,  Kingdoms,  Provinces,  Tributes,Taxes,  and  Gra- 
tuities, all  which  he  wrote  with  his  own  hand  (26);  the 
Memory  is  the  Treafury  of  Experience,  but  is  very  íhort 
and  weak  without  the  affiftance  of  the  Pen  to  ftrengthen 
and  perpetuate  it  upon  Paper.  He'll  find  a  great  advan- 
tage, who  for  Memory's  fake,  takes  an  account  of  all  Actions 
good  or  ill,  in  his  Book ;  which  Diligence  if  your  Royal 
Highnefs  when  fetled  upon  the  Throne  (hall  neglect,  and 
think  it  beneath  your  Grandeur  to  (loop  to,  and  that  your 
ÍVefenc*  is  fufficient  without  this  troubleibme  Afliduity, 
leaving  that  to  your  Miniftcrs,  I  dare  averr  from  the  excel- 
lent Conititution,  and  order  of  this  Government,  both  in 

(16)  Opes  publica  continebantur,  quantum  avium,  Jociorumque  in  Jr- 
mit,  qttot  Clajfet,  Rcpia,  Provincia,  Tribuí»  &  Necejfitater,  ac  LtrgitU- 
ties,  qua  (unci»  fua  mam  perfcripferat  Auguftus.  Tac.  1.  arm. 
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its  Courts  and  Counfels,  your  Highnefs  might  finifli  your 
Courfe  without  any  confiderable  Danger ;  but  you  would 
be  no  more  than  the  hand  to  the  Clock,  wholly  govcrn'd 
by  theWhrels,  nor  would  there  appear  any  thing  confpi- 
cuous  or  glorious  in  your  whole  Reign  ;  as  there  will,  if 
Cwhich  God  grant]  your  Highnefs  imitating  Auguftus,  (hall 
make  your  Remarks  upon  each  Kingdom  diftinctly,  with  an 
Addition  of  all  Garrifon'd  Towns,  alfoof  all  perfons  famous 
for  War  or  Peace,  with  their  Qualifications,  Characters, 
Services  and  the  like ;  particularly  inferting  all  Affairs  of 
great  Concern,  what  has  been   their  Iffue,  in  what  they 
fucceeded,  in  what  fail'd,  and  feveral  other  Obíervations, 
which  are  initructive  in  the  Art  of  Government.     Hence 
proceeds  the  Harmony  in  the  Order  of  the  Jefuits,  which 
all  fo  much  admire,  for  every  three  years  the  General  has 
a  particular  Account  of  all  things  that  have  pafs'd,  toge- 
ther with  a  private  Lift  of  thofe  of  the  Order ;  who  be- 
caufe  they  may  in  time  alter  their  Nature  and  Manners 
the fe Catalogues  are  renewed  every  Year;  befides,  he  has 
particular  Informations  every  Year  of  what  ever  is  neceflary 
for  him  to  know.  By  which  they  always  fucceed  in  their  E- 
lections,  by  fuiting  the  Capacity  of  the  Perfon  to  the  Office, 
not  the  Office  to  the  Perfon.     And  if  Princes  had  fuch 
Characters  of  things  and  peribns,  they  would  not  be  fo 
often  deceived  in  their  Refolves  and  Counfels;  they  would 
be  better  inftrufted  in  the  Art  of  Government,  and  need  not 
depend  wholly  upon  their  Minifters ;  and  thefe  would  ferve 
the  Prince  with  more  Care  and  Circumfpection,  when  they 
knew  that  he  underftood  and  took  notice  of  all  things ;  and 
fo  thefe  grofs  Faults  which  we  fee  at  prefent,  I  mean,  in 
not  timely  providing  Neceiftries  for  Peace  and  War,  would 
never  be  committed ;  in  a  word,  the  fear  of  this  Catalogue 
would  make  Vertue  flourilh,  and  Vice  periih ;  nor  would 
thefe  fliort  Memoirs  breed  any  confufion,  efpecially  if  fome 
were  made  by  the  Princes  own  hands,  and  others  by  his 
chief  Minifters,  who  are  perfons  of  Underftanding,  qnd 
whom  he  can  truft  to  do  it  fincerely  and  carefully  ;  where- 
fore if  as  Cicero  fays,  this  Knowledge  is  neceflary  for  a  Sena- 
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tour  (27),  who  is  but  a  fraall  Member  of  the  Government, 
how  much  more  is  it  for  a  Prince  on  whom  depends  the 
univerfal  welfare  of  his  State  ?  And  if  Philip  King  of  Ma- 
cedoti.cm'sd  the  Articksof  the  Roman  League  to  be  read 
over  to  him  twice  every  day,  why  ihould  a  Prince  difdain 
to  read  in  one  Book,  an  Epitome  of  the  whole  Body  of  his 
Empire,  viewing  in  that  as  in  a  Map,  all  the  parts  of  which 
it  confifts  > 

(17)  Ejifentttori  necejfarium  noffe  Rempub.  quant  late  patet,juid  habeat 
Mil  ¡turn,  quid  valeat  cer avium,  quo:  Joeios  Refp.  habeat,  quo*  arnica,  qua 
fiipendiarios,  qu»  qui/que  fit  lege,  conditiwe,  feedere.,  &c.  Cicero. 
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ITFO  N  OUR  is  one  of  the  chiefeft  Inftruments  in  the 
— I  Art  of  Government  ;  if  it  were  not  the  Off  fpring 
■  JL  of  Glory,  I  ihould  think  it  a  politick  Invention ; 
it  is  the  Prop  of  Empires ;  without  it  none  could  ftand 
long  ;  a  Prince  without  it  wants  a  Guard  for  his  Vertues, 
the  Spur  of  Renown,  and  Bond,  which  makes  him  to  be 
loved  and  refpeded  ;  aThirft  for  Riches  is  Tyrannick,  but 
for  Honour  Royal  ( i)  ;  nor  is  Honour  lefs  requifite  in  the 
Subject  than  the  Prince ;  for  without  that  the  Laws  would 
not  be  able  to  keep  the  people  in  their  Devoir,  it  being  cer- 
tain, that  they  arc  more  reftrain'd  by  the  fear  of  Infamy 
than  punifhment.    The  Economy  of  Government  would 

(i)  Velle  pecuniis  exeelhre'Tyrannwim,  Homribus  wromagisRegium, 
Arift.  PoK  Hb.  5. 
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foon  be  ruined,  were  not  Obedience,  Loyalty,  Integrity  and 
fuch  like  Vertues  in  efteem.  Ambition  for  Honour  preferves 
the  Authority  of  the  Laws,  to  attain  it  we  inure  our  felves 
to  Labour  and  ;Vertue.    That  Government  is  in  as  much 
danger  where  all  would  be  Slaves,  as   that  in  which  all 
would  be  Matters.    A  Nation  too  abjeft  and  baie,  is  a  prey- 
to  every  Invader,  and  foon  forgets  its  Duty  to  its  lawful 
Prince ;  but  that  which  is  of  a  more  lofty  Spirit,  and  which 
lets  a  value  upon  Honour,  flights  all  Toils  and  Perils  j  nay, 
even  defpife9  its  own  Ruine,  to  remain  firm  in  its  Obedience 
and  Loyalty  ;  what  Wars,  Calamities  and  Devastations  by 
Fire  and  Sword,  has  not  the  Dutchy  of  Burgundy  felt  for 
preferving  their  Faith  and  Allegiance  to  hisCathohck  Maje- 
fty,  neither  the  Tyranny  and  Barbarity  of  their  Enemies, 
nor  the  infection  of  the  Elements,  though  all  Teem'd  to 
confpire  againft  them,  could  make  their  Conftancy.    They 
might  indeed  take  from  thofe  Loyal  Subjects,  their  Eftates, 
their  Countrey,  and  their  Lives,  but  not  their  fíncete  Faith, 
and  generous  Loyalty  to  their* lawful  Prince. 

The  ufual  Remedies  againft  interline  Diforders,  is  to 
make  the  People  ftrangers  to  Honour  and  Reputation,  which 
piece  of  Policy  is  us'd  in  Chiya,  which  is  in  no  danger  but 
from  its  own  Subjects  ;  but  in  other  Kingdoms  which  are 
expofed  to  Invafions,  Glory  and  Renown  is  abfolutely  ne- 
cefiary  for  the  Subjects,  that  they  may  have  Courage  to  re- 
pulfe  an  Enemy ;  tor  where  there  is  no  Honour,  there  is  no 
Valour.  That  Prince  is  not  truly  Great,  who  does  not 
command  great  Spirits,  nor  can  he  ever  without  fuch  make 
himfelf  formidable,  or  enlarge  his  Territories.  The  Sub- 
jeft's  Honour  obliges  them  to  procure  the  Prince's,  for 
upon  his  Grandeur  depends  their's.  The  very  iha- 
dow  and  empty  appearance  of  Honour ,  makes  'em  aifi- 
duous  in  Labours,  and  valiant  in  Dangers.  What  Trea- 
fures  could  make  iufricient  Compenfation  for  the  Eftates, 
and  Blood  which  Subjects  fquander  away  for  the  Prince's 
Will  and  Fancy  ;  were  it  not  for  this  publick  Coin  of  Ho- 
nour, wherewith  every  one  pays  himfelf  in  his  own  Opi- 
nion I  Tis  the  beft  Price  of  worthy  and  brave  Exploits,  ¿he 
cheapeft  Reward  that  Princes  could  have  found^  fa  that  if 
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not  for  their  own  Grandeur,  they  ought  at  leaft  for  their 
Conveniency  and  Intereft,  maintain  it  among  their  Sub- 
jefts ;  by  either  taking  no  notice  of,  or  lightly  puniih- 
ing  the  Faults  which  they  commit  to  defend  it,  and  on  the 
contrary,  by  encouraging  with  Rewards  and  publick  Ac- 
knowledgments, fuch  Actions  as  are  generous  and  honoura- 
ble.    But  they  fliould  beware  of  giving  the  leaft  Incourage- 
ment  to  that  vain  fantaftical  Honour  fo  much  in  Vogue, 
which    depends  upon  peoples  Fancies,  not  true  Vertue, 
thence  proceed  Difputes  among  the  Minifters  about  Prece- 
dence, to  the  prejudice  of  the  Publick,  and  the  Prince's 
Service:  Hence  Duels,  Affronts, and  Murthers ;  and  from 
thefe  come  Tumults  and  Seditions.    This  makes  Obedience 
ftagger,  and  defiles  it  with  the  Prince's  blood  ;  for  if  once 
the  Subject  (hall  be  perfwadcd  in  his  own  Opinion,  or  by 
the  common  Cry,  that  he  is  a  Tyrant  and  not  fit  to  live,  he 
foon  contrives  his  Death,  to  obtain  the  Honour  of  AiTertor 
of  his  Countrey's  Liberty  (i).  It  ihould  therefore  be  the 
Princes  Care  to  aboliih  this  Superftition  of  falfe  Honour, 
and  to  promote  the  Worfliip  of  the  true. 

Let  not  a  Prince  difdain  to  honour  Merit,  either  in  Sub- 
jects or  Strangers,  for  this  does  not  derogate  from  the  Prin- 
ce's Honour,  no  more  than  the  light  of  a  Torch  is  dimi- 
nifhed  by  the  lighting  of  another  by  it ;  for  which  Rea- 
loii  Ennius  compares  the  Charity  of  a  perfon,  who  inftrufts 
a  wandring  Traveller  in  his  way,  to  a  Flame. 

He  who  t9  a  wandring  Man  his  way  has  (hewn, 
Lights  t'other s  Torch  and  never  hurts  his  own  *. 

From  whence  proceeds  Ciceros  Advice,  that  whatever 
Jrindnefs  can  be  done  another  without  Detriment  to  ones 
felf,  let  it  be  done  even  to  a  Stranger  (3).  From  both  theie 
Sentences  the  prefent  Emblem  is  taken  $  a  lighted  Candle 


(2^  Itaque  Monarches,  non  Mt  fibi  vendicent  Monitrchiam,  invadtmt, 
fed"*  famam  &gIoriam  adtfijeantur.  Arift.  Pol.  y.  cap.  10.  *  Ennius. 
(3;  Ut  yuhquid fine  detrimento  actommtdari  pffttjd  tribuaturvel  ignoto. 
(Cicero, 
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in  a  Candleftick,  the  Emblem  of  Divinity,  and  fupream 
Authority,  at  which  two  others  are  lighted,  to  fignifie  that 
a  Prince  may  beitow  Honour  upon  thofe  who  deierve  it 
without  Detriment  to  his  own.  His  Honour,  is  borrowed, 
not  his  own,  who  is  afraid  of  wanting  it,  when  he  con- 
fers it  on  others.  Springs  continually  flow,  and  are  never 
empty.  The  Fund  of  Honour  in  Princes  is  inexhauflible, 
be  they  never  fo  profufe  :  All  refpect  them  as  the  only  Ma- 
gazines of  Honours,  from  whence  every  one  expels  his 
ihare ;  fo  the  Earth  with  its  Vapours  refreihes  the  Air, 
which  returns  them  in  Dew  upon  the  Earth  again. 
And  this  mutual  Correfpondence  between  the  Prince  and  his 
Subjects,  King  Alphonfo  the  Wife  knew,  when  he  faid,  that 
"  thefe  in  Honouring  him,  honour'd  themfelves,  becaufe 
"  from  him  they  expect  Honour  and  Preferment  ;  where 
"  this  mutual  Honour  is,  there  Affairs  fiouriih  in  Peace  and 
"  War,  and  the  Government  is  eftablifhed.  Nor  does  a 
Prince  fhew  his  Majefty  more  in  any  thing,  than  in  the  Ho- 
nours he  confers.  All  natural  Bodies  the  more  noble  they 
are,  are  the  more  generous  and  free  of  their  Verrues  and 
Gifts.  To  give  Riches  is  humane,  but  the  diftnburion  of 
Honour  belongs  to  God  or  his  Vicegerents,  In  theíé  Maxims 
I  would  perfectly  inftruct  your  Highneís,  efpecially  in  that 
of  honouring  the  Nobility,  who  are  the  main  fupport  of 
Monarchy. 

Let  your  Highnefs  hearken  to  your  glorious  Predeceifor, 
King  Alphonfo  the  Wife,  who  in  laying  down  Maxims  for 
his  Succeííbrs,  fpeaks  to  this  Effect:  "  Furthermore  he 
"  ought  to  refpect  and  honour  the  Nobility  for  their  Riches, 
"  and  for  that  they  are  an  Honour  to  his  State  ;  and  he 
"  ihould  refpect  and  honour  the  Gentry,  as  being  hisGuard 
,c  and  the  Bulwark  of  his  Kingdom. 

Without  Rewards  Services  fljg,  but  rewarded  they  flou- 
i'iih,  and  make  the  Kingdom  glorious  Under  an  ungrate- 
ful King  never  any  great  Action  was  atchkved,  nor  any 
glorious  Example  tranfmitted  to  Pofterity.  Thofe  three 
brave  Souldiers ,  who  broke  through  the  Enemies  Squa- 
drons and  fetch'd  water  from  the  Cittern  ,  fcarce  did 
any  thing  elfe  remarkable,  becaufe  David  did  not  gratifie 

them. 
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them.  A  Prince  by  once  rewarding   the  Merits  of  a  Fa- 
mily, binds  them  to  his  Service  for  ever.    The  Nobili- 
ty is  as  much  urg'd  to  Glory,  by  the  noble  Exploits  of  their 
Anceftors,  and  by  Honours  with  which  they  were  reward- 
ed, as  by  thofe  which  they  themfelves  expert  ;  'twas  upon 
this  Account  that  your  Royal  HighneiTes  Prcdeceilbrs  be- 
fiowed  eternal  marks  of  Honour  upon  the  Services  of  lome 
great  Families  of  Spain.  So  King  John  II.  rewarded  thofe  of 
the  Counts  Ribadeo,  by;permitting  them  to  eat  at  the  King's 
Table  upon  Twelfth-day,  and  to  have  the  iame  Coat  which 
his  Majéfty  wore  that  day  \  his  CatholickMajefty  granted  the 
fame  Honour  to  the  Marquéis  of  Cadiz.     And  order'd,  that 
they  fliould  have  the  Coat  which  he  wore  upon  the  Feafi 
of  the  Bleffed  Virgin  ;  to  the  Marqueííe3  of  Moyat  he  gave 
the  Cup  which  the  Kings  ihould  drink  out  of  upon  St.  Lit- 
f/Vs  Day  ;  to  the  Earls  of  Roca,of  the  Family  of  Vera,  and 
to  all  of  that  Houfe  a  Grant  for  each,  to  exempt  thirty  per- 
fons  from  all  Taxes ;  the  fame  King  Ferdinand,  when  he 
met  the  King  of  France  at  Savon  a,  invited  the  great  Cap- 
tain  Gonfalvo  to  Table  with  him,  at  whofe  houfe  alfo  he 
ftaid  at  mVEntry  into  Naples  ;  and  what  wonder  fince  he 
ow'd  him  his  Kingdom  and  all  Spain,  its  Glory  and  Suc- 
cefs  f?  Of  him  might  well  be  faid,  what  Tacitus  fays  of 
another  brave  and  valiant  General.     Tn  his  Body  was  all  the 
beauty  of  the  Cherufci  ;  and  whatever  was  done  "with  Suc- 
cefs  was  the  refult  of  his  Counfel  (4).    The  Valour  and 
Crnducl;  of  one  Minifter  is  often  the  Foundation  and  Rife 
of  a  Kingdom     That  which  is  founded  in  America  is  owing 
to  Herman  Cortez,  and  the  Pizarrs.    The  fingle  Valour  and 
Induftry  of  the  Marquefs  of  Aytona,  kept  the  Netherlands 
from  revolting  upon  the  Death  of  the  Infanta  lfabella,  and 
fomeofcur  prefentMinifters  have  been  the  chief  Inftrumcnts 
in  preferving  the  Empire  in  the  Houfe  of  Aaftria,  and  of  the 
Tranquility  which  Italy  has  fo  long  enjoyed, whofe  great  Re- 
wards have  been  a  fpark  to  kindle  a  glorious  Emulation  in 
others.    By  recompencing  one  Service  you  purchafe  many 

•f  Mar.  Hifi.  Hifp.    Í4)    Ilk  in  corpore  dews  orrme  Cherufcorum,  ii/itis 
conjtlia  gefla,  <jua  frofperc  cea'derint  tejiabatur.  T<»C.  il.  ann. 

more  : 
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more  ;  'tis  a  noble  Ufury  which  enriches  Princes,  and  en- 
larges and  fecures  their  Eftates ;  the  Ottoman  Empire  flou- 
riflies,  becaufe  it  encourages  and  prefers  Valour  in  whom- 
foever  it  is  confpicuous.    The  Fabrick  of  the  Spanijl>  Mo- 
narchy arrived  at  this  Perfection,  becaufe  King  Ferdinand 
the  Catholick,   and   alter  him  Charles  V.  and  Philip  l\. 
knew  how  to  hew  out,  and  proportion  the  Stones  to  its 
bignefs.    Princes  complain  of  this  Age  of  being  barren,  and 
not  productive  of  fuch  great  Spirits,  not  confidering  that 
the  Reafon  is  that  they  don't  look  for  them,  or  if  they  da 
find  them,  that  they  don't  give  them  fufficient  Encourage- 
ment, but  only  promote  thofe  who  are  about  them,  which 
depends  more  upon  Chance  than  Choice.    Nature  always 
produces  fome  great  Genius's,  but  Princes  don't  always 
make  ufe  of  them.    How  many  excellent  Genius's  and  great 
Spirits  are  born  and  die  in  Obfcurity  ,  who  if  they  had 
been  imployed  and  exercis'd  in  Bufineis,  had  been  the  Ad- 
miration of  Mankind  :  OJfat  had  died  Chaplain  of  St.  Lewis 
in  Rome,  without  the  Glory  of  having  done  lb  many  fignal 
Services  to  France,  had  not  Henry  IV.  of  France  obierving 
his  great  Abilities  procur'd  him  a  Cardinals  Hat.     If  a 
Prince  faffers  a  great  Soul  to  herd  with  the  common  Rout, 
he  will  live  and  die  like  one  of  them,  without  performing 
any  thing  remarkable  or  glorious.     Chrift  went  up  to  the 
Mountain  Tabor  with  three  of  his  Difciples  only,  leaving 
the  reft  with  the  multitude,  upon  which  their  Faith  im- 
mediately cool'd  ;  5),  io  that  they  could  not  cure  a  poiTeft 
perfon  (6).  Great  Spirits  do  not  flouriih  nor  BlofTom,  un- 
lefs  they  are  watw'd  by  the  Dew  of  Favour.    That  Prince 
therefore,  who  (hall  fow  Honours  íhali  reap  able  Stateiraen. 
But  he  ought  to  fow  them  in  Seafon,  and  to  have  them  al- 
ways ready  upon  all  Occafions ;  for  then  they  are  rarely  to 
be  found.  In  this  Princes  are  ufually  carelefs  while  they  live 
in  Peace  and  Quiet,  thinking  they  fliall  never  have  need  of 
them. 

(s)  Nam  quod  Domino  in  monte  demorante,  Ó"  if  {is  turn  turbs  rejiden- 
tibus  quídam í  tepor  eorum  fidem  retardaverat.  Hilar,  cap.  7.  Sup.  Matth. 
(6)  And  I  brought  him  to  thy  Difciplet  and  they  could  not  cure 
him,  Matth.  17.  ij. 

tat 
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Nor  mould  a  Prince  honour  and  prefer  only  his  Nobility 
and  Minifters,but  alfo  all  others  of  his  Subjefts,  whofe  Acti- 
ons (hall  be  meritorious.  As  King  Alphonfo  prudently  ad- 
vifes  in  his  Laws,  where  he  fays,  that  a  Prince  ought  to 
honour  Vertue  wherefoever  he  finds  it,  though  it  be  in  the 
very  meaneft  of  his  Subjects. 

A  Prince  ought  to  be  very  cautious   in  the  Diftribu- 
tion  of  Honours ,  coniidering  the  time  and  weighing  the 
Qualifications  of  the  perfons,  that  they  may  be  exactly  ad- 
apted to  their  Merit.    For  that  diftinguiihes  Dignities,  as 
the  intrinfick  worth  of  a  Diamond  makes  it  more  valuable? 
if  Honours  were  all  equal,  they  would  be  left  valued ;  'tis 
a  kind  of  Tyranny  not  to  reward  Defert,  and  nothing  more 
incenfes  the  People  than  it  ;  a  whole  Government  isdifor- 
dered  by  the  unequal  Diftribution  of  Preferments,  Rewards 
above  Defert  are  a  Scandal  to  the  receiver,  and  an  Affront  to 
thofe  who  deferve  better.    One  is  gratified ;  many  offended. 
To  gratifie  all  alike  is  to  reward  none.    Vertue  thrives  not 
by  equality,  nor*  will  Valour  ever  attempt  any  considerable 
Aftion,  without  the  hopes  of  fome  particularReward.  A  Sta- 
tue erected  for  one,  aftefts  many  with  a  glorious  Defire  of 
obtaining  the  fame  Honour.  In  a  word,  Honour  fuited  to  a 
perfons  Merit,  is  a  Spur  to  him,  an  Encouragement  to  o- 
thers,  and  a  means  to  preferve  Obedience  in  the  people. 

But  though  nothing  more  firmly  fettles,  or  more  glori- 
oufly  adorns  a  Prince's  Throne  than  Diftribution  of  Ho- 
nours, yet  ought  he  diligently  to  take  Care,  not  to  Grant 
away  thoíé  which  are  proper  to  his  own  Dignity,  and  di- 
ftinguiih  him  from  others :  For  they  are  not  like  Flames 
which  paffing  to  another  Subject,  ftill  remains  entire  in  its 
own  ;  but  all  fuch  which  he  mall  confer  on  others,  will  no 
more  ihine  in  him,  fo  that  Majefty  will  be  oblcufd,  nor  will 
any  make  their  Applications  to  him,  but  to  them  to  whom 
he  has  granted  fuch  Honours ;  Tiberlm  would  not  permit 
even  his  Mother  Livia  to  receive  thofe  particular  Honours 
'  which  the  Senate  defign'd,  becaufe  he  thought  'twould 
dirainiíh  his  Authority  (7).  Even  Ceremonies  which  were 

(7)  Citerum  anxiut  inv:dia,&  muliebrefajiigiuTn  in  dirr.inuiiwtm  fui 
aecipiem,  neliflQTtm  yuidm  ei  dttemi  faffiísejí.  Tac.  I.  arm. 

introduced 
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introduced  either  by  Chance  or  Flattery,  and  are  now  pe- 
culiar to  the  prince,  he  ought  not  to  make  common  to  o- 
thers.  For  though  they  are  vain  and  empty,  they  mark 
out  the  Borders  of  Majefty  to  Refpect  and  Veneration.  77- 
berim  was  difgufted,  that  the  fame  publick  Prayers  were 
made  for  Nero  and  Drufus  which  were  made  for  him, 
tho'  they  were  his  Sons  ami  Succeflburs  in  the  Empire  (8)  í 
the  Honour  of  Princes  vaniihes,  when  made  common  by 
promifcuóus  Flattery  (9)  ;  lometimes  though,  as  when  Mi- 
nifters  do  perfonate  the  Prince  in  his  abfence,  the  íárae  Ho- 
nours and  Ceremonies  are  to  be  paid  them,  as  are  due  to 
the  Prince  if  prefent  ;  as  we  fee  in  Vice  Roys  and  Courts  of 
Supream  Authority,  which  like  Stars  fliine  in  the  Suns  ab- 
fence ;  but  not  in  his  Pretence,  for  then  thoíé  marks  of 
Honour  are  paid  to  the  Royal  Dignity  reprefénted  in  the 
Minifters,  who  are  as  it  were  the  Pictures  of  Majefty,  and 
the  reflection  of  Supream  Authority. 


¿mpati 
(8)  Turn  vere  ¿equari  adokfeentes  fenecía  fate,  ut¡  hoenúr  indoluit. 
Tac.  4.  ann.  (9)  Vanefcit  Augtifli  honor,  fifnrnifc  noribtu  vulgo* 

tur.  Tac  4.  ann. 


£  Af- 
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jTr  Ü  R  F3  the  provident  Díípoíer  of  all  things, 
has  divided  Countries  from  one  another ,  and 
hedg'd  'erh  in  fometimes  with  Mountains  like 
iaft  Walls,  fometimes  entrenched  'em  about  with  deep 
Rivers,  and  fometimes  with  the  Ocean  it  felf,  that  (he 
might  put  a  ftop  to  the  Deflgns  of  humane  Ambition;  for* 
the  fame  Reafon  (he  has  conftituted  different  Climates,  Na- 
tures, Languages,  and  Cuftoms,  that  in  this  great  Diverfity 
af  Nations,  each  might  live  amicably,  and  in  Unity  aiüottg 
themfelves,  not  eafily  giving  way  to  the  Power  and  Tyran- 
ny of  Invaders.  Yet  are  not  all  thefe  bars  and  fences  of 
Nature,  able  to  check  this  infatiáble  Defife  of  Rule  j  for 
Ambition  is  fo  great  and  fo  deeply  rooted  in  Man's  heart, 
;hat  it  thinks  the  five  2ones  too  narrow  for  it.  Alexander ¡ 
they  ftv  wept*  that  he  had  no  more  Worlds  to  Conquer- 

f  Alt 
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All  theBleflings  of  Life,  nay  Life  it  felf,  for  all  our  natu- 
ral Inclinations  to  prefcrve  it,  are  all  (lighted  for  a  mo- 
ments Reign.  Humaya  going  to  invade  the  Kingdom  of 
Cordova,  feme  of  his  Friends  difl'u  aded  him  from  it,  urging 
th$  dnngerof  the  Attempt:  "  Call  me  King  to  day,  fays 
"  he,  and  to  morrow  kill  me ;  there  is  noPaífíon  in  Man 
more  blind  anddangerous  thairthis.  This  has  coft  many 
their  Lives,  as  .well  as  Efiate*,  whjch  they  would  have  there- 
by  enlarged.  A  certain  prince  of  Tartary  ufually  drank  out 
of  a  Cup  on  which  Was  engraven  the  Head  of  a  Prince  of 
Mufcovy,  who  jii  irsVacfing  tiis -Kingdom  loft  his  own,  with 
his  Life  ;  ¿boyt  the  edge  of  which  was  this  Infcription : 

This  Vrimely  coveting  mine;  loft  fas  own. 

Almoft  '¿.the  fame  thing  befell  King  Sdncbo,  who  would 
have  rob'd<ht¿ Brothers  of  the  Kingdoms,  which  their  Fa- 
ther King  Veminand  had  divided  between  'em.     Ambition 
is  in  danger,  when  it  but  puts  its  Arm  out  of  itsTerritories; 
like  the  Snail  whiqh  runs  a  Rifque  whenever  it  peeps  out  of 
its  (hell  fi).  And  though  7yr'idate¿Xz\&,  That  'tis  for  pri- 
vate Men  to  maintain  their  own;  but  for  Kings  to  invade 
others  (2  >;  yet  this  is  only  then, when. reafon  and  prudence 
advife  it,  and  when  Power  has  no  other  Tribunal  than  that  of 
Arms ;  for  whoever  unjuftly  robs  another  of  his  Kingdom, 
gives  others  opportunity  and  right  to  do  the  fame  to  him  ; 
lirft  let  a  Prince  conftderthe  Danger  of  his  own,  before  he 
thinks  of  invading  another'sKingdom  (\) :  for  which  Rea- 
fon  the  Eípperour  Rodolphns\.  us'd  ro  fay>  **  'Twas  better 
"  to  govern  weil  than  to  enlarge  a  Kingdom  ;  if  King  At- 
phonjo  the  Wile  had  took  this  Advice,  he  had  never  purfa'd- 
his  Pretentions  to  the  Empire,  to  the  fo  evident  peril  of 
his  own  Kingdom  ;  fo  that  the  comparifon  of  Alpbonfo  King 
of  Naples  was  very  applicable  to  him  :  That  fuch  ambitM 

(i)  Tcfludimm,  uhi  eolleUa  in  Juum  tegmen  eft,  tut  am  ad  omncs  if! -it 
ejfe,  uls-i  cxerit  partes  aliejuas,  quodcuncjue  nudavit  ol/n)xinm  ataue  rnfir- 
inum  hab:re  Cic  (*)  Et  fuá  retiñere  private  damns,  altenis  certarg^ 
Regiain Undem  ejfe.  Tac.  i^.ann.  {\)  Suam  quijote  fortunan*  in  con- 
filto  habca:  ,cí.m  de  alieno  deliberate   Curtius. 

OUS 
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ous  Princes  were  like  Gamefters,  who  cheated  by  a  vain 
hope  of  winning,  lofe  even  what    they  had.    To  defend 
his   State  is  a  Prince's  Duty,  but  to  invade  another's  is 
merely  Arbitrary.     Ambition  hurries  Men  to  new  and  dan- 
gerous Attempts  (4)  ;  and  the  more  it  has  the  more  it  co- 
vets.   It  encreafes  with  Empire  (?j.    Opportunities,  and 
the  eaflnefs  of  the  means  charm  Princes  Eyes  and  Hearts, 
and  hinder  them  from  underftanding,  that  they  ought  noc 
to  covet  all  that  they  can  obtain  ;  a  generous  mind  mould 
be  regulated  by  Reafon  and  Prudence;  he  is  not  fafeft  who 
poiTeffes  moft,  but  he  who  paííeftes  molí  lawfully.    Too 
great  an  extent  of  Power,  creates  Emulation  and  Envy,  and 
increafes  Danger.     For  they   arm  and  unite  againft  the 
ftrongeit,  as  the  Kings  of  Spain  did  againft  Alphonfo  III.. 
whofe  Greatnefs  and  Profperity  they  fufpeeted.    for  which* 
Reafon  'tis  more  defirable  to  have  Povtfer  well  grounded  and 
éftabliuYd,  than  to  exercife  it ;  for  there  is  as  much  Danger 
in  maintaining  as  in  procuring  it.    Were  there  no  foreign 
Enemies,  affluence  of  Plenty  would  fufficiently  enervate  it ;: 
¿s  the  Grandeur  of  old  Rome  found  (6),  which  Augufhi 
forefeeing,  propofed  to  Remedy  it  by  prefcribing  Bounds  to 
it  C7J1  which  the  Emperour  Adrian  afterwards  erTefted. 
Let  a  Prince  brídíé  his  Felicity  and  he  will  Reign  well  (8  X 
5Tis  no  difficult  matter  for  In  tuft  ice  and  Tyranny,  if  arm'd 
with  Power,  to  raife  and  extend  Kingdoms;  the  Difficulty 
ís  iii  the  prefervation  thereof,  it  being  a  harder  matter  to 
Govern  well  than  to  Conquer  (9). 

For  in  Armsufqally  Fortune  takes  place,  but  Govern- 
ment depends  on  Prudence  (10).  Su'cceis  enters,  the  gate 
Without  being  called,  by  Merit  or  lnduftry,  but  'tis  Pru- 
dence only  that  Keeps  her  there.    Alphonfo  the  Wife  gave 

(4)  Quibut  nova  &  ancipitia  prudlere  avida,  &  pterumque  fitSdii 
ambit io  eft.  Tac  14.  ann.  (<)  Vet%\,¿t  jampridem  injttd  Aiorsalibus 
potentit  cupido,  cum  imperii  Magnitudive  adolevit  grupitque.  Tac.  2* 
Hift.  (6)  Et  qua:  ab  exiguis  profit? d  initiis  eo  cre^Jerit,  ut  jam  Magni- 
tjtdim  laboraret Jua.  Liv.  Jib.  I.  (7)  Addiderdtqte  conftliujn coercendi  in- 
fra términos  imperii.  'Vac  1  ann.  (S)  Impune jelicitati  tut  frana,fact- 
Hus  reges  Currin*.  (9)  Fatilius  eft  quídam  vincere  quatn  tentre.  CurCV 
(ic)  Fortunan!  mtgnafñ  citiui mvenies  quant  rttine as ,  Publ- 
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thisReafon,  why  'twas  lefs  difficult  to  get,  than  to  main- 
tain when  got  ;  H  Becaufe  the  prefervation  depends  upon 
u  Judgment ;  but  the  Acquifition  upon  Chance.  Hold 
Fortune  with  both  hands,  or  (he'll  flip  from  you  (n). 
A  Hedge  hog  [from  whence  I  took  this  Emblem}  is  found 
with  eafe,  but  to  hold  it  requires  Prudence  ;  that  is,  you 
muft  apply  your  hand  Co  as  gradually  to  fmooth  down  her 
thorny  Briftles,  which  when  ere&ed  refemble  a  Squadron 
of  Pikes. 

Claud.     Amid  with  her  [elf  fl:e  does  fecurely  go, 

Her  felft  the  Quiver t  Arrow ,  and  the  Bow. 

Scarce  were  the  Arms  of  Spain  retir'd  from  the  Netherlands, 
in  the  time  of  Don  John  of  Auftria,  when  thofe  of  the  Re- 
bels enter'd.  'Twas  an  eafie  matter  for  the  King  of  France 
againft  the  Laws  of  God  and  Man  to  feizeupon  thcDutchy 
of  Lorrain,  but  to  miintain  it  now,  he  finds  it  expenfive  and 
dangerous ;  fo  he  is  oblig'd  always  to  keep  an  arm'd  hand 
upon  it,  and  the  Cauies  which  occur  in  the  Acquifition  don'c 
always  in  the  Prefervation. 

But  if  'tis  once  fetled,time  will  help  to  fix  it ;  whence  it 
happens,  that  fometimes  one  perfon  may  eafily  maintain  a 
Government  which  was  not  rais'd,  but  by  the  great  Toils 
and  Perils  of  many. 

Wherefore  fince  'tis  a  Prince's  chief  Duty  to  preferve  his 
Stares,  I  will  here  fubjoyn  the  means  which  it  may  be  done 
by,  whether  they  defcend  by  Succéífion,  or  are  acquir'd  by 
Conqneft  or  E'eclion.  I  firft  premife  the  general  Caufcs, 
which  ufually  concur  in  attaining  and  maintaining  them, 
and  thofe  are  God  ;  that  is,  when  he  aflifts  us  with  Religion 
and  Jufticej  Opportunity,  when  a  concurrence  of  Caufeso- 
pen  the  way  to  Grandeur ;  and  Prudence,  either  in  making 
thefe  Opportunities,  or  in  ufing  them  when  offer'd.  There 
are  other  Fnftruments  common  to  the  Art  of  Government, 
as  Valour,  the  Prince's  Afiiduity  and  Prudence,  the  Peoples 
Efieem,  Refpeót  and  Love  for  him  ;  the  Reputation  of  the 


{ii)  forttfuain  tuani  ¡>rejfts  manibw  teñe,  luirle*.  Curtius; 
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Grown,  the  force  of  Arms,  Unity  in  Religion,  a  due  Ad- 
miniftration  of  Juftice,  the  Authority  of  the  Laws,  the  Di- 
ftribution  of  Rewards  ;  the  Severity  of  Puniihments ;  the 
Integrity  of  the  Magiftracy ;  the  good  Election  of  Mini- 
fters ;  the  Prefervation  of  Privileges  and  Cuftoms;  the  Edu- 
cation of  Youth;  the  Modefty  of  the  Nobility;  the  Purity 
of  the  Coin  ;  the  Encreafe  of  Trade  and  Arts ;  the  Peoples 
Obedience;  Concord,  Plenty,  and  publick Riches. 

By  thefe  means  all  States  arc  maintain'd,  and  though  the 
Government  of  each  requires  great  Care  and  Attention,  yet 
dothofe  which  defcend  lineally  from  Father  to  Son  require 
leaft  ;  for  Sovereign  Power  and  Obedience  being  become 
habitual,  and  as  it  were  natural  to  the  Subjects,  they  forget 
that  it  was  of  their  own  Inftitution,  not  an  original  Pro, 
priety.  No  one  dares  deny  him  Refpect  and  Veneration, 
whom  he  has  own'd  for  his  Lord  from  his  Birth  ;  aliare 
aw'd  by  fear  of  Puniihment  from  the  SucceiTour,  for  Crimes 
which  they  (hall  commit  in  the  prefent  Reign :  The  Sub- 
jects eafily  bear  and  wink  at  his  Failures  The  very  Tide 
of  Affairs,  which  long  Cuilom  and  Experience  has  con- 
fined to  a  Channel,  fecures  him,  though  he  be  incapacitated 
for  Government,  provided  he  be  of  an  eafie  docile  Nature, 
and  one  that  will  Act  for  the  beft  in  all  things,  and  can 
make  Choice  of  good  Minifters,  or  iliould  happen  on  them 
by  Chance. 

But  thoie  States  which  defcend  by  an  indirect  Line,  or 
by  Marriage  j  a  Prince  ought  to  manage  with  particular 
Care  and  Circumfpection,  efpecially  at  the  beginning  of 
his  Reign ;  in  this  thofe  Princes  run  great  Rifques,who  thro' 
too  much  Zeal,  or  too  fond  a  Defire  of  Glory,  reverie  the 
Actions  and  Inítitutions  of  their  PredeceiTours,  introducing 
Novekies  of  their  own,  without  that  due  Moderation  and 
Prudence  which  is  neceflary  even  in  changing  :em  into  bet- 
ter ;  for  Plato's  Opinion  that  all  change  is  dangerous  except 
from  bad,  muii  not  beunderftood  of  Governments,  which 
run  great  Rifquesunlefs  remedied  by  degrees,  according  to 
the  Order  ot  Nature,  which  does  not  leap  from  one  ex- 
tream  to  the  other ;  but  interpofes  the  Temperature  of  the 
Spring  and  Autumn,  between  the  Extremities  of  the  Win- 
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ters  cold, and  Summers  heat :  M  A  fudden  and  violent  change 
41  is  troublefome  and  doubtful ;  that  which  is  flow  and  gra- 
tl  dual  is  always  more  eafie  (12).  'Tis  dangerous  in  failing 
to  fhift  the  Sails  upon  a  Contrary  mind,  becaufe  they  muft 
on  a  fudden  be  changed  from  one  fide  of  the  Ship  to  the 
other.     V/hcrefore'tisrcquilite  for  a  Prince  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  Reign,  to  obferve  the  methods  of  the  laft,  ta- 
king Care  to  reform  it  by  Degrees  with  that  eafinefs  and 
moderation,  that  the  People  (hall  find  themfelves  on  t'other 
'fide  without   knowing  how  they  got  over.    Tiber m  durft 
not  at  the  beginning  of  his  Reign  aboliíh  the  publick  Sports 
introduced    by  Auguflns  (i;).  Galba   reigned   but  a  few 
Months,  becaufe  immediately  upon  coming  to  the  Throne, 
he  began  to  punilli  part  Crimes,  to  moderate  extravagant 
Ponatives,  and  to  curb  the  Licentioufnefs  and  Iniolence, 
which  the  People  had  been  Co  us'd  to  in  Nero's  time  (14), 
that  they  as  much  loved  their  Princes  Vices,  as  formerly 
they  efteeirfd  their  Vertues.    The  fame  befel  the  Emperour 
Tertinax,  for  defigning  to  reform  the  Militia,  enervated 
under  the  Luxurious  Reign  of  Commode.    Lewis  XI  King 
of  Frame  fell  into  the  fame  Errour,  for  that  he  began  his 
Reign  with  the  ievere  Puniihment  of  fome  of  his  principal 
Nobility.  The  Excellence  of  a  new  Government  ought  to 
be  Benignity  ;  lince  too  much  Rigour  and  Severity  is  the 
Vice  of  an  old  one. 

What  dare  not  old  Kings  do  ?  7 be  [oft eft  Chain , 
Of  Kingdoms  is  in  a  new  Princes  Reign, 

To  fettJe  a  Government  is  a  work  of  time,  for  'tis  as 
troublefome  to  reform,  as  to  new  model  one  (1 5  J ;  for  this 

(iz)  /Ir.ccps  &  operofa  nimis  efe  mutatio,  qtia  fubito,  Ó"  cum  quhdam 
fuiolentiafufcipitur  ;facilior  autem-  quz  fevjlm  &"  paula! it»  de  livando 
ft.  Arift.  6.  Pol.  (13)  Sed  populuta  per  tot  annos  molliter  babitum, 
tior.dum  Miidibat  ad  duriora  'verteré.  Tac.  i.  ann.  (14)  Augebat 
veterem  difciplinam,  atq-u  ita  q't;jtrtord;c:>n  annis  a  Nerone  ajfuefa- 
fli,  ut  hand  min'u  vitia  Prinapif  amarmt,  qnam  olim  •vtrtutes  vene~ 
rabantur.  Tac.*Hift\  l.  (15)  Non  minus  nrgotii  efe  Rcwp.  emendar^ 
qua?»  ab  tiiitis  tonfeiiuere.  Anil.  4.  Pol.  cap.  1. 

reafon 
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reafon  David  excus'd  himíélf  from  puniiliing  Joab  for  the 
Murther  of  Abner,  as  being  weak    and  newly  anointed 
King  (16J  ;  that  is,  he  fear'd   by  too  much  Severity,  he 
lhould  make  his  new  gotten  Government  odious.     Rehoboam 
had  never  ruined  himfelf  had  he  confidered  this,  when  by 
theCounfelof  the  young  Men,  he  anfwer'd  the  People  of 
Ifrael,  who  defir'd   he  would  treat  'em  with  lefs  Severity 
than  his  Father  had  done  ;  "  My  Father  made  your  Yoke 
"  he3vy,and  I  will  add  to  your  Yoke  ;  my  Father  alfo  cha~ 
V  ftifed  you  with  Whips,  but  I  will  chafiifeyou  with  Scor- 
"  pions  (17).  There  is  nothing  more  ferviceable  to  a  Prince 
at  his  entrance  upon  the  Government,  than  to  fignalize  him- 
felf by  fome  glorious  Exploits,  for  Reputation  once  got  is  not 
immediately  loft ;  for  which  Reafon  Domitius  Corbulo,  when 
he  was  fent  into  Armenia  took  particular  Care  to raife  his 
Reputation  (18).  The  fame  Agrícola  did  in  his  Government 
of  Britain,  knowing  that  the  Reputation  of  his  firft  Aclions 
would  byafs  all  the  reíí  (19.) 

The  comparifon  which  the  People  make  between  the  pad 
and  prefent  Ad  mi  nift  ration  is  always  of  ill  confequence, 
when  they  don't  find  in  this  the  fame  Felicity  they  did  in 
t'other,  or  don't  perceive  the  fame  Parts  and  Qualifications 
in  the  prefent  Prince,  as  in  his  Predeceflbur ;  let  him  there- 
fore take  Care  as  much  can  be,  that  there  be  no  difference  ; 
but  that  the  fame  hand  may  feem  to  hold  the  Reins.  But 
if  the  Prince,  either  cannot,  or  knows  not  how  to  adjuft  his 
Actions  to  the  Peoples  humour  as  his  Predeceifour  did,  let 
him  more  particularly  avoid  occafion,  which  may  breed 
Comparifons.  Which  was  the  reafon  that  Tiberim  was  ne- 
ver prefent  at  publick  Shews,  fearing  that  his  rough  melan- 
choly Temper, compar'd  to  thecomplaifant  Gaiety  of  Augu* 
ftmJ  would  be  offen five  to  the  People  (20'.  Wherefore  as 


(16)  2  Sam.  3.  59.  {n)  1  Kings  12.14.  08)  ^'0l  f*m&  inferviret, 
«¡:iig  in  novis  cwptis  validiffima  eft.  Tac.  i},  ann.  (19;  AT93  iguaria 
inflandum  fama^Ó*  prout  prima  cejjijfen*^  fare  univerfa.  Tac.  in  vir.  Agr. 
(ia)  Cur  abftinuerit  Speilaculo  ipje,  'Varie  trahebant'j,  alii  tadio  catitf, 
cyúdam  triftit/a  ¡ngenii,  (3  meta  campar  at  ionis,-,  q'<iq  Auguftm  CQfflit:? 
mterfuifftt.  Tac.  I.  ann4 
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foon  as  a  Prince  comes  to  the  Helm  of  Affairs  he  fliould  di- 
ligently enquire,  what  things  were  diftafteful  in  the  pad 
Reign,  that  he  may  avoid  them  ;  this  was  Nero's  Maxim  at 
his  Acceflion  to  the  Throne,  prefcribing  it  as  a  plan  of  his 
future  Government,  feduloufly  declining  thofe  things  which 
had  lately  bred  Difguft  (21). 

Let  a  Prince  alfo  adjuft  his  Actions  to  the  Cuftoms  of 
the  Gountrey,  and  methods  of  his  Predecefibur,  for  even 
the  Vermes  of  the  Succefiour  which  are  new,  and  fuch  as 
the  Predecefibur  and  the  Nation  in  general  were  unacquain- 
ted with  ,  the  People  look  upon  as  Vices  and  loath  'em. 
The  Parthians  demanded  Vono  for  their  King,  a  Perfon  en- 
du'd  with  the  Gentile  Accompliihments  of  Rome  (where  he 
had  been  as  Hoftage)  but  thofe  Vertues  loft  him  the  Affe- 
ctions of  his  People,  who  regarded  them  as  nothing  but 
new  Vices  (ii)  ;  they  were  diigufted,  that  he  did  not  give 
his  mind  toHorfes  and  Hunting,  as  his  Prédeceflbrs  did  ; 
and  on  the  contrary  they  all  loved  Nero,  becaufe  he  accom- 
modated himfelf  to  their  Cuftoms  (2;).  And  if  this  diffe- 
rence of  Manners  in  the  Princes  Perfon  produces  thefe  Ef- 
fects, {low  much  greater  will  the  Alteration  of  the  Cu- 
ftoms and  Ways  of  the  People  create  ?  But  if  Correction  be 
necenary,  it  muft  be  apply'd  with  fuch  Moderation,  as  may 
neither  make  the  Prince  feem  fevere  nor  remite,  but  when 
the  negligence  of  the  Predecefibur  was  very  great,  and  the 
People  require  a  Remedy,  then  the  Activity  and  Diligence 
of  the  Succefiour  is  very  opportune ;  as  was  vifible  in  the 
firft  Years  of  your  Royal  Highnefles  renown'd  Father. 

JTis  a  generous  piece  of  fuftice,  for  a  Prince  to  begin 
his  Reign  with  pardoning  all  offences  againft  himfelf,  and 
puniihing  thofe  committed  againft  others;  nothing  gains 
People's  efteem  and  refpect  more  than  this  f  24).  As  the 
Emperours  Vefpaftm  and  Tito*  found,  as  alfo  Charles  VI!. 

.  (21)  Tut»  format»  futuri  Prtncipatrts  frafcriffit,  ea  máxime  declinan.' , 
quorum  recens fljgrabat  invidia.  Tac.  13.  ann.  (¿2)  Sed  promptt  adi- 
tus,  obvia  com'iias,  ignota  Part  his  Virtutcs,  nova  vttia.  Tac.  2.  ann. 
t1'))  Qsipd  hic  prima  ab  infantia  inflituta.  &  cultum  Armeniorum  amu- 
latus,  iien/ttu  ,  epulis.  Ó"  qua  alia  barbari  celebrant  proceres,  plebemqiu 
juxta  devinxerat.  Tac.  2.  ann.  (24)  Novum  Imperium  imhoantibris 
Vtilu  dementia.  Tac  4.  Hift. 

King 
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King  of  Frame.  Upon  this  Confideration  Witizt  remitted 
the  Baniihment  of  thofe  whom  his  Father  had  condemned, 
and  caufed  their  Tryals  to  be  burnt,  by  this  great  means 
the  better  to  fecure  the  Crown  upon  his  Head. 

Though  thefe  Acts  are  highly  requiiite,  yet  the  main 
Point  is  the  gaining  the  Love  and  Obedience  of  the  Sub- 
jects; which  two  Kings  of  Arragon  were  abfolure  Matters 
of  t :  One  was  King  Alpbonfo  I.  who  going  to  take  PoiTef- 
fionof  the  Kingdom  of  iaftile  for  his  Wife  Terr  oca,  be- 
haved himfelf  with  great  Complaifancc  and  Affability  to 
ajl ;  he  heard  Caufes,  and  adminifter'd  Juftite  himfelf;  he 
protected  Widows  and  Orphans,  reliev'd   the  Poor,  ho- 
noured and  reward'd  the  Nobility  according  to  their  Defert, 
prefer'd  Vertue,  and  made  the  Kingdom  plentiful  and  po- 
pulous, which  acquir'd  him  the  Affections  of  all.     Tneo- 
ther  was  Alphonfo  V.  King  of  Naples,  who  made  himfelf 
extreamly  beloved  by  the  People,  by  hfs  care  and  prudence 
in  Affairs,  by  a  due  Difpofal  of  Rewards  and  Puniiliments, 
by  Liberality,  Complaifance  and  Eafinefs  of  Accefs,  by  his 
kove  for  the publick  Well-fare,a.»d  by  Co  exact  a  Conforma- 
tion  to  the  Manners  and  Cuftoms  of  the  Kingdom,  that 
he  feem'd  a  natural,  not  a  foreign  Prince.    Thofe  Kings 
who  have  their  Refidence  among  their  Subjects,  may 'gain 
their  hearts  more  eafily,  than  thofe  who  reiide  in  diftant 
Provinces,  for  if  their  Loyalty  does  not  grow  quite  cold, 
'tis  at  mod  but  Luke-warm,  and  nothing  but  the  Excel- 
lence of  the  Constitution  can  preferve  its  heat ;  that  is  by 
providing  able  Miniiters,  and  by  feverely  puniihing  their 
Faults,  efpecially  thofe  which  they  commit  againlt  Juftice, 
and  the  Reputation  and  Eftates  of  others,  all  the  Comfort 
abfent  Subjects  have  is  that  if  the  Prince  be  good, .they  fliall 
fiel  t}ie  Effect  of  it  as  well  as  if  prefent,  but  if  otherwife, 
they  ihould  be  leaft  under  the  Lafh  of  his  Tyranny  (25J. 
But  becaufe  fuch  Kingdoms  love  Novelty  and  Change,and. re- 
quire the  Prefence  of  the  Prince  himfelf  to,  govern  them ; 


I  Mar.Hift.  H'fp  {n)  Laud  novum  Privcipum  ujtu  ex  aqun,  yuamvit 
trout  ageniibus  ,    f*vi  proximii  iv¿ruunt-  T^C»  4>   Hifh 
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the  Confidence  which  he  puts  in  them,  fliould  be  arm'd 
and  fenced  from  all  Accidents,  ufing  the  fame  means  which 
we  prefcrib'd  for  the  prefervation  of  a  Conquer'd  Kingdom  t 
Elective  Kingdoms  which  areobtain'd  by  Favour  are  alfo 
maintain'd  by  the  fame,  though  this  very  rarely  continues 
long.     And  though  all  new  Empires  begin  with  Apphufe, 
yet  in  this  'tis  but  ihort  and  foonover;  amidft  the  very 
Acclamations,  when  Saul  was  anointed  King,  the  People 
began  to  diftruft  and  flight  him,  though   he  was  chofen  by 
God  himfelf  (26;.  But  there  are  Ways  by  which  the  per- 
fon  Elected,  may  preferve  the  Peoples   good  Opinion  of 
him,  that  is  to  fay,  by  maintaining  thofe  Vertues  and  Qua- 
lifications, which  made  him  at  firft  thought  worthy  of  the 
Crown  ;  for  Men  ufually  change  their  Manners  with  their 
Fortunes.    Tiberm  had  a  very  good  Gharacter'and  Reputa- 
tion, while  he  was  a  private  Perfon  and  iiv'd  under  Augu- 
fim  C27)  ;  as  alfo  had  Galba  ;  let  him    be  Courteous  and 
obliging  to  all  (28).  Grateful  and  Liberal  to  thofe  who  E- 
kcled  him  ;  civil  to  thofe  who  gave  their  Votes  againft 
him  ;  let  him  be  a  zealous  Lover  of  his  Countrey.     And 
a  vigorous  AiTertor  of  its  Laws  and   Privileges;' let  his 
Council  be  compos'd  of  the  Natives  of  the  Countrey, 
imploying  them  alone  in  Offices  and  places  of  Truft,  not 
admitting  Foreigners  and  Relations ;  let  him  maintain  his 
Family  with  modefty  ;  let  him  temper  Majeity  with  Confi- 
deration,  and  Juflice  with  Clemency  5  let  him  fo  govern  as  if 
his  Kingdom  came  by  Defcent,  which   he  fliould  tranfmic 
to  his  Poflerity,  not  as  if  it  were  Elective,  fleecing  it  of 
what  he  can  during   his  Reign  ;  according  to  the  Poet. 

Afiort  Reign  never  [pares  the  People  (29J;. 

For  'tis  very  difficult  to  be  moderate  in  Grandeur  which 
muftdie  with  us  (30). 


(26)   1  Sam.  10  27.    (17)     Egrcgium  vita,  f tmaque  quoad  private , 

VHl  in  mfemsfnbAvgufiofnit.  Tao  6.  mn.    (28)  Majcr  privates i  fa, 

tíMtn  privatw  fait .Tac.  1.  Hift.  (,9)  Non  parcit  populú  Kegnurn   breve. 

"Statius.  ho)  Difieilim  ifi  xmfvrm  feUcitati,  qu*  u  ntnMudi* 

«jvrum.  Tac.  2.ann.  f 

The 
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The  Prince  ought  moreover  to  be  peaceable,  not  an  In- 
vader of  others :  for  Elective  Kingdoms  fear  fuch  a  Matter, 
whofe  mind  is  bent  upon  Conquering  others ;  but  they  love 
him  who  is  only  careful  in  preferving  his  own,as  we  fee  inPo- 
land  for  'tis  evident  that  all  Kingdoms  were  at  firil  Elective, 
and  that  'twas  only  Ambition  of  enlarging  them  by  inva- 
ding their  Neighbours,  by  which  (o  many  have  loft  that  Li- 
berty, which  they  would  have  taken  from  others.  Nor  is 
it  poilible,  thatamcng  fo  many  Cafualties  and  Dangers  of 
Election,  this  Enlargement  of  States  mould  be  lafting,  for 
thoíé  very  Arms  which  make  thofe  additional  Conquefts, 
will  reduce  them  to  Hereditary  Kingdoms ;  which  was  (;  i) 
Galbas  excufe  for  not  converting  the  Empire  into  a  Com- 
monwealth. Elective  Monarchies  love  Liberty,  and  Co 
ought  not  to  be  governed  without  it,  and  fince  Election  is 
the  Scale  in  which  they  weight  it,  the  Prince  fliould  always 
ftand  on  that  fide,  for  if  he  gives  the  leaft  Sufpicion  that  he 
intends  to  make  the  Crown  Hereditary,  he  will  certainly 
lofe  it. 

In  States  acquir'd  by  Conqueft,  there  is  more  difficulty 
in  attaining  than  preferving  them,  for  they  are  like  wild 
Colts,in  which  the  main  Trouble  is  backing  them,for  after- 
wards they  wüüngly  take  the  Bier,  and  fubmit  to  the  bur- 
then. Fear  and  Flattery  open  the  way  to  Dominion ;  the 
firit  Afcmt  of  which  is  fteepand  difficult  (;*,',  but  once 
fetled  you  want  neither  Partizans  nor  Minifters ;  yet  fince 
thefe  Services  are  generally  forced  and  counterfeit,  they  ea- 
illy  revolt  when  they  have  opportunity,  and  are  therefore 
to  be  entertain'd  and  cheriih'd  with  great  Care,  efpecially 
at  firit,  fince  from  the  firft  Actions  we  eafily  Judge  of  the 
future  Government;  as  ViteUim  experienced,  who  grew 
hateful  and  odious  to  all,  for  the  Death  of  Dolabelia  (%%). 
And  though  Pifo  faid,  that  a  Kingdom  acquir'd  by  illPra- 


(31)  Si  immenfum  Imperii  corpus  ft  are,  ac  libran  fine  reblare  pojfit, 
dignus  cram  d  quo  Refpub.  incipirot.Tzc.l.  Hi  ft.  (f>.)  Prima  domi- 
iiandi  [pes  in  arduo  ;  ubi  ¡is  ingrejfus,  ad[unt  (ludia  &  Miniftri.  Tac.  4  . 
arm.  (}})  Magna  cum  ixvidJanQviPrimip.itu;,  cujiu  hoc  primum  fpe~ 
(¿men  nojeebatur.   Tac.  2.  Hift. 

ftices 
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¿tice»  could  never  be  maintain'd  by  good  ones  f  34),  yet 
King  Sambo  did  this  way  eftablifh  his  doubtful  Title  to  the 
Kingdom,  which  he  got  by  Conqueft.  Princes  are  foon 
ruin'd  by  driving  to  preferve  that  by  Force  which  they  got 
fo.  This  pernicious  piece  of  Policy  has  been  the  ruin  0 
all  Tyrants,  and  if  any  one  has  preserved  himfelf ;  'tis  be 
caufe  he  chang'd  his  Tyranny  into  Benevolence,  and  his 
Cruelty  into  Clemency:  Vice  cannot  fubfift  long  unlefs 
Vertue  be  its  fubftitute ;  Ambition  unjuil  in  acquiring  at 
firft,  muft  change  into  Zeal  for  the  publick  Good  to  main- 
tain it  ielf.  Subjects  love  their  Prince  for  the  publick,  and 
their  private  Interefts,  and  when  they  fucceed  in  both,  their 
Fear  foon  changes  into  Reverence,  and  their  Hatred  into 
Refpect :  but  Care  mud  be  taken  that  this  Reformation  of 
Vices,  which  are  now  publickly  known,  be  not  fo  fudden 
nor  affected,  as  to  proceed  from  Defign  not  Nature,  whofe 
Operations  are  flow  and  methodical,  fo  Otbo  thought }  that 
a  fudden  Mo  My,  or  affe&ed  Gravity  could  not  preferve  the 
Empire  which  he  had  attain'd  by  Villany  (;s).  The  People 
are  more  appreheniive  of  fuch  Changes  than  of  Vices  them- 
felves ;  for  they  fufpeft  greater  mifchief  at  the  Bottom. 
Feign'd  Vertue  is  worfe  than  Vice  j  for  this  is  executed  un- 
der the  (hape  of  the  other. 

Auguftus  was  an  admirable  Pattern  of  Prudence  and  Va- 
lour, in  railing  and  fupporting  his  Empire,  which  all  Prin- 
ces ought  to  Copy.  At  pineteen  years  of  Age  he  flieiv'd 
himfelf  worthy  of  the  Empire,  by  fuftaining  the  Civil  (36) 
Wars.  From  which  time  he  began  to  raife  his  Fortunes. 
Empires  are  not  obtain'dby  deferving,but  by  having  merited 
them.  One  Victory  proclaim^  him  Emperour  ^37),  he- 
caufe  he  knew  how  to  make  ufe  of  Opportunity  and  Pru- 
dence ;  of  Opportunity  in  triumphing  over  Anthony  and 
Lepidus  (58  !,  of  Prudence  in  not  entering  by  open  Force, 

(34.)  Nemo  enim  unquam  imperium  fiagitio  <jH<eJttum,  bonis  art  i  bus  exer- 
c tut.  Tac.  i.  HiiV  (3?)  Simul  reputan  t  non  poffi  Principatitm  feelere 
qu&fitum,  fub'tta  modejli*  &  prifca  gravitate  ret  inert    Tac.  i.  Hill. 

(36)  N»no  décimo  Cxjar  Qñavianus  ctvilia  bciiafti/iinuit.  Tac.  13.  ann. 

(37)  Mar.ftjfe,  C  fare  Jagujlo  viclore,  Inper sum.  Tac.  I.  Hift.  (38 )  J.t- 
fidi  ate/tie  Antonii  arma  m  A*guftitm  cc§at.   Tac.  I,  ann. 

every 
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every  one  was  weary  of  Civil  Wars  (;9),  the  Empire  was 
naked  and  defenceleis  (40,),  all  the  moft  Couragious  being 
taken  oft,  by  the  Wars  or  Profcriptions  (41).  The  Pro- 
vinces were  difgufted  at  the  Government  of  the  Senate, 
and  ihew'd  their  Inclination  to  change  it  (41 ) ;  Diflention* 
and  civil  Difcords,  obiig'd  'em  uto  apply  the  ufual  Re- 
medy of  turning  Ariftocracy  into  Monarchy  (43).  *  All 
thefe  Concurrents  manag'd  by  Prudence,  facilitated  his  Ac- 
cefs  to  the  Empire  ;  which  by  the  fame  Conduit  he  main- 
tained, he  oblig'd  the  Mobb,  by  defending  them  by  the 
Authority  of  a  Tribune  (44)  ;  and  to  avoij  giving  Difguft, 
he  neither  took  upon  him  the  name  of  a  King,  nor  Dicta- 
tor, but  only  that  of  Prince  (45).  He  continued  the  Ti- 
tles of  the  Magiftrates,  he  engag'd  the  Souldiery  by 
Gratuities  ;  the  People  by  Plenty,  and  all  in  general 
by  the  fweets  of  Peace,  by  Affability,  Civility  and  Cle- 
mency C46).  He  was  courteous  even  to  his  Rivals,  An- 
tbeny  and  Lepidm  (47),  and  reward'd  thofe  with  Honours 
and  Riches,  who  had  been  zealous  in  his  Service  (48).  He 
very  rarely  was  fevere,  and  then  not  through  Paffion,  but  to 
procure  the  publick  Quiet  (49).  He  captivat'd  the  minds  of 
all,  by  a  ready  and  copious  Eloquence,  very  becoming  his 
Dignity  (  50) ;  he  us'd  Juitice  among  his  Subjects,  and  Mo- 
deity  to  his  Allies  (51);  he  ihew'd  his  Integrity,  in  punifli- 
ing    the  Debauching  of  his  Daughter  and  Neice  (51). 


(39,)  Cur.tta  difeordiü  civilibus  ftjfa.  Ibid.  (40)  Nulla  jam  publica 
arma.  Ibid.  (^ij  Nullo  adverfante  cum  ferocijjimi  per  acta  out  profcrtp- 
tione  cecidijfent.  Ibid.  (42)  Ñeque  Provincia  ilium  rerum  ftatum  abnw- 
bant,  fufpeclo  Senatus  populiq;  Imperitfob  cert  amina,  potentiam  &  avari- 
tiam  magifiratmm.  Ibid.  (43)  Non  aliter  difcordantis  patria  remedium 
fuijfe  quam  ut  ab  uno  regeretur.  Ibid.  (44)  Ad  tuendam  plebem  tribuni- 
tio  jure  content  am.  Ibid.  (45)  Non  Regno  tamen  neq;  Ditlatura,  fed  Prin- 
cipis  nomine  confiitutam  Kemp.  Ibid.  (46)  eadem  Magiflratibus  vocabti- 
la,  militem  donis.populum  annona,  cun&os  dulcedine  otii pellexit.  Ibid.  (4.7) 
Multa  Antonio  &  multa  htpido  concejjit.  Ibid.  (48J  Quanta  quit  fervitio 
prompt  ¿or,  opibus  &  homribus  extollebatur.  Ibid.  (49)  Pauca  admodttm  vi 
trailata,  quo  cateris  quies  ejfet.  Ibid.  (%o)  jSugufio  prompta  ac  profuens, 
qua  dear  at  Prirtapem,  e/oquentiafuit  Tac.  r  ?.  ann.  (5  r)  Jns  apud  civet, 
modefttam  apud  jucios  Ibid.  3.  ann.  (<¡i)  Q'j  impudicitiam  fM&  &  nep- 
tif,  quat\urbe  drpitb't*  Tac.  3.  ann. 
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He   took  Care    to  preferve  noble  Families ,  as  is  vlfible 
in    his  Bounty   to  Marcus  Hortalm   (s\).     He  feverely 
puniili'd  the  Authors  of  Libels  upon  any  of  the  Nobili- 
ty f  54),  and  flighted  ,  thofe  upon  himfelf  and  Govern- 
ment (S"5).  He  very  much  adorn'd  and  beautified  the  City 
of  Rome  (56  >.  He  fix'd  the  Bounds  of  the  Empire,  keep- 
ing a  Book  of  his  Revenues  and  Expences  (57)   He  ereft- 
ed  aMilirary  Treafury,  and  fo  difpos'd  his  Forces,  thathiá 
Armies ,  Fleets    and  Provinces  might    as  it   were  tak 
hands  (58} :  Thefe  good  Qualities  made  the  Romans  chofe 
the  prefent  Government  which  was  fecure  and  fafe,  rather 
than  run  the  Rilque  and  uncertainty  of  the  Paft  ¡"59); 
Hence  they  firft  became  fond  with  Tyranny.    I  don't  re 
late  all  thefe  Arts  with  a  Defign  to  inftruft  Tyranny,  but 
that  Tyrants  may  by  thefe  ways  reform,  by  joyning  thefe 
to  the  Fear,  which  Force  and  Oppreiljon  have  created.  For 
that  which  is  gained  by  the  Sword  muft  be  preferved  by  it 
For  which  Reafon  in  fuch  States,  'tis  requifite  to  erecl  en- 
files and  Forts,  but  fo  contrived  as  they  mayn't  feem  a  curb 
to  the  Peoples  Liberty,  but  a  Protection  againft  foreign  ln- 
vafions,  Garrifons  appointed  for  their  Safety  not  to  keep 
'em  in   awe,  for  this  always  makes  'em  defperate.     The 
Spaniards  were  fo  offended,  that  the  Emperour  Conftans 
ihould  commit  the  Guard  of  the  Vyrenaan  Hills  to  Fo- 
reigners, that  they   invited  (though  to  their  great  Detri- 
ment) the  Van  hi s>  Alans,  Swedes,  and  other  Nations  in- 
to Spain.    Confidence  makes  Submits  Loyal,  which  made 
the Scipius  give  the  Celtiberians  leave  to  march  under  the 
fame  Colours,  and  lodge  in  the  fame  Tents  with  the  Ro- 
mans.   Alio  Jiigitftus's  Lile  Guard  were  Spaniards  of  the' 
Calaguritvt  Legion.    Let  a  Prince  endeavour  gradually  to 

(<»3)  In  teclas  a  Divo  Augitflo  liber alit ate  dates  fejlertiur»  ductre  uxorem, 
ve  clarijf.ma  familia  extÍT,gueretur.  (54 )  Primus  Augujlus  cognitionem,  de 
famojis  libellis.  fpecie  legis  ejus  tratlavit,  &c.  Tac.  \ .  ann.  ( <;  n)  sed  ipfe 
Divas  'Julius,  ipfe  Divus  Auguflus  &  tulére  ea,  &  reliqaere  Tac.  4.  ann. 
IC56)  Vrbem  ipfatn  magnifico  ornatu.  Tac.  1  ann.  (17)  M.tri,  océano,  aut 
amnibus  lor,gi?}!¡uis  feptum  iwpcrium  Tac  1.  ann.  (sS)  Regiones,  Pro- 
vincias, Clajfes,  cúnela  inter  fe  emmexa.  Ibid.  (19)  gov'ts  ex  rebus  aucli 
tufa  &  frUjtnti*  yuan  velera  &  ftriiulof*  malUnt.  Ibid. 
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tranfplant  into  his  conquer'd  Provinces,  the  Cuítoms,  Ge- 
mus  and  Language  of  the  conquering  Nation,  as  they  did 
in  Spain,  in  thofe  Colonies  which  were  founded  in  the  time 
of  Auguftus,  this  they  are  eafily  broughcto,  being  inclin'd 
to  imitate  their  Conquerours,  flattering  them  by  accommo- 
dating themfelves,  to  their  Manners  and  Genius,  and  efteem- 
ing  their  Privileges,  and  Honours  more  than  their  own* 
For  which  Reafon  the  Romans  gave  their  Friends  and  Con- 
federates the  Title  of  Citizens,  thereby  to  preferve  theif 
Fidelity.    The  Emperour  Vefpafian  to  oblige  the  Spaniards 
granted  them  all  the  Privileges  of  Italy.    Acquir'd  Provinces 
if  they  arc  ufed  like  Strangers,never  forget  theirEnmity ;  this 
was  the  Reafon,  why  the  Emperour  Claudius  gave  the  Dig- 
nity  of  Roman  Citizens  to  Gallia  Comata,  faying,  that  the 
Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians  were  ruin'd  by  nothing,  but 
by  ufing  their  conquered  Nations  as  Foreigners,  but  thaC 
their  Founder  Romulus  acled  with  more  Prudence,  who,  in 
the  fame  day  faw  his  Enemies,  his  Fellow-Citizens  (60). 
By  thefe  and  fuch  like  means,  foreign  Government  becomes 
natural,  after  continuance  of  time  has  fix'd  and  fetled  it, 
and  blotted  out  the  Memory  of  former  Liberty.    Spain  in 
its  Reftauration  flighted  this  Policy,    Efteeming  more  the 
Prefervation  of  its  Nobility,  than  to  debafe  it  with  the 
Blood  of  Afrnky  and  fo  would  not  (hare  any  of  its  Privi- 
leges, and  Honours    with  this  conquer'd  People,  whence 
though  united  in  one  Body,  they  kept  their  own  Cuftoms, 
and'  Language,  together  with  fuch  an  indelible  Hatred, 
and  Treachery  that  they  were  forced,  that  they  might  free 
themfelves  from  them,  to  drive 'em  quite  out,and  to  deprive 
themfelves  of  fo  many  Subjects,  fo  ufeful  in  Agriculture  ; 
which  made  all  the  world  wonder  at  their  Policy,  in  pre- 
ferring the  Splendour  of  their  Nobility,  to  their  advan-i 
tage  and   intereft  ,  and  their  Religion  to    humjne  Pru- 
dence. 

(60)  Quid  aliud  exitio  Lacedxmonii:  Ó*  Athenienfibus  ftiit ,  qtaimquam 
urntis  polUrent^  r.ifiquod  vicios  pro  alienigevis  arcebant  ?  Et  canditor  no* 
fier  Rtmuius  tantum  fapicntia  valuir,  tit  plerofy;p9pu!i!)  etdem  die  hofics, 
demde  rivet  bttbuit.  Tac  2-  arm. 

la 


8o  Counfel  ane!  Strength  loth  necejfary  for  Vbl.If, 
in  changing  one  form  of  Government  into  another,  fuch 
Skill  fliould  be  us'd  that  the  People  mayn't,  perceive  the 
change,  and  regret  the  lofs  of  the  former.  It  was  at  the 
Expulfion  of  Kifigs  at  Rome,  where  all  things,  as  well  Sa- 
cred and  Profane  were  manag'd  with  that  Prudence,  that  the 
People  did  not  perceive  the  want  of  thoíé  Kings,  who  had 
before  the  Care  and  management  of  both,  and  afterwards 
when  the  Commonwealth  was  turn'd  into  an  Empire,  the 
Magiftrates  retained  the  fame  Titles  (61 ),  and  the  fame 
order  of  the  Senate  remained,  with  a  ¡hew  of  their  ancient 
Liberty  (62 ),  and  'twas  this  eítabliíhed  the  Empire.  The 
Dukes  of  Tufcany  did  the  fame  in  the  Dukedom  of  Florence. 
The  Emperour  Jugu/ius  was  a  great  Matter  of  this  Policy  : 
Difpofing  things  by  Degrees,  executing  fome  out  of  hand, 
2nd  remitting  others  to  another  opportunity,  fearing  he 
fliould  not  fncceed  in  endeavouring  to  do  all  together  (6  3). 
But  Samuel  was  more  worthy  of  admiration,  in  changing 
as  he  did  the  Government  and  Policy  of  the  people  of  God, 
without  giving  any  one  occafion  of  Complaint  (64).  The 
very  ihadows  of  Liberty  fliould  be  ío  diflipated,  that  they 
fliould  infenfibly  difappear  as  Dominion  takes  Root;  this 
Agrícola  judg'd  the  heft  way  to  manage  Britain  (6f ). 

There  is  no  Force  more  mild  and  effectual  in  maintaining 
and  preferving  acquir'd  Provinces  than  Liberality.  Men  have 
woríhipped  and  attributed  Divinity,  even  to  things  Inani- 
mate, which  they  have  received  any  benefit  from  ;  they 
are  eaiily  gain'd  by  Incereft  ;  nor  do  they  much  care  what 
hand  holds  the  Scepter,  whether  Foreign  or  Natural,  pro-, 
vided  it  be  Liberal  ;  they  who  furTer  themfelves  to  be  oblig'd 
by  Benefits  received,  and  afterwards  prove  falfe,  can  never 
do  the  Prince  any  great  damage  by  their  Defigiis  againft 
him,  for  no  Body  will  take  the  part  of  an  ungrateful  Per- 

61)  Eadem  Magiftratuum  vocabula.  Tac.  I.   arm.  (62)   Sed  Tibsrtut 

vim  Prmcipatus,  jibi  firmans,  imaginem  anticfuitntis  fenatui  prabebat. 
Tac.  3.  ann.  (63)  Ñon  omnia  ftatim,  uti  dccretum  erat,  execuius  eft, 
•viritus,  ne  parum  Juccederet (i  Jimul  homines  transferre  &  tnvertere  véüet,' 
fed  of u  'dam  extempore  di}pt¿u\t,du<gdam  reycit  in  tempus.  Dion.  (6a,)  Ec- 
cltf.  46.  16.  (6?)  ldque  adverfus  Briianniam  profiturum,  ft  Romana  ubi~ 
que  arma,  &  vrfut  9  confpeflu  libertas  tolleretur.  Tac.  in  vit.  Agrie 
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(on.  For  this  Reafon  Scipio  upon  the  taking  of  Carthage^ 
srder'd  all  their  Goods  to  be  reftor'd  to  the  Inhabitants  ; 
and  Sertoriiis  gain'd  the  Affections  of  the  Spaniards  by  mo- 
derating their  Taxes,  and  conftituting  a  Senate  in  Spain  like 
that  at  Rome,  and  King  Ervigius  the  better  to  fecure  his 
throne,  Ieflen'd  the  Impofts  which  were  laid  upon  his  Sub- 
jects, and  forgave  all  that  was  due  to  his  Treafury.  The 
Romans  in  their  conquer'd  Provinces  leflen'd  their  Taxes, 
to  make  their  Dominion  feem  the  more  eafie  (66) ;  for  Sub- 
jects can  better  brook  Slavery  it  felf,  than  Avarice  in  their 
Eommanders,  as  the  Romans  found  in  the  .Rebellion  of  the 
Frijians  (67).  A  Prince  ought  therefore  to  be  very  cau- 
tious of  oppreffing  his  new  acquir'd  Provinces  with  Taxes, 
but  efpecially  of  introducing  thofe  which  are  us'd  in  other 
parts ;  for  fuch  an  Introduction  is  odious :  The  Cappadoci- 
ms  revolted,  becaufe  Archelaus  would  have  introduced 
foxes  among  them,  after  the  Roman  Faihion  (68). 

Modefty  is  alfo  neceflary  to  the  prefervation  of  acquir'd 
Kingdoms;  the  Senators  were  more  difgufted  at  Cafar's 
Sot  rifing  up  when  they  entred  the  Senate,  than  at  the  lofá 
of  their  Liberty.  Which  Tiberius  obferving,  carried  hirri- 
felf  refervedly  and  modeftly  toward  them  (69);  the  Peo- 
ple take  more  notice  of  Accidents  than  the  fubftance  of 
Things.and  fometimes  for  frivolous  empty  Punctilio's  of  Ho- 
nour Princes  lofe  their  Efteem,  and  become  odious  to  'em. 
Sejaniis  thought  'twas  better  to  flight  the  empty  ihadowsof 
Grandeur,  and  to  augment  real  Prower  f  7  0).  The  Romans 
ralu'd  not  vain  Ceremonies,  but  were  intent  upon  the  in- 
creafe  and  prefervation  of  their  Empire  (71  J:  For  which 
Reafon  Tiberius  like  a  prudent  Politician,  was  a  vigorous 
contemner  of  Honour  (7 1).  Nor  would  he  ever  permit 

(66)  Quadam  ex  Regiis  tnbutis  diminuta,  e¡uo  mitius  Rom.  Imperi- 
umfperaretur.'T&c.i.  ann.  (67)  Paeem  exuere,  noftrxmagis  avaritiaj 
ijuam  obfequii  impatientes.  Tac.  4.  ann.  (68)  Qjuid  noftrum  in  modunt 
deferre  Cenfus,  pati  tributa  adigebatur.  Tac.  4,'  ann.  (69)  Verba  fuere 
pauta,  &  fenfu  permodejio.  Tac.  1.  ann.  (70)  Et  minus  Jib  i  invidiam, 
adempta  falutantiúm  turba,  fublattfque  inanibus*,  <vera  potentia  au» 
\¿eri.  Tac.  4.  ann.  (71)  dpud  qun  vis  imperii  valet,  inania  tranfmit- 
fttntur.  Tier  5. ann'.  (7 2 J  Validas alioqUi fpernendisHomribtts.  Tac.^amv 
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the  farther  Spain  to  erect  Temples  to  him,  nor  admit  o 
the  Title  of  Father  of  his  Countrey  (j%)t  well  knowini 
the  Danger  of  inordinate  Ambition,  when  expos'd  to  th 
View  of  every  one  (74).  For  the  fame  Reafon  of  State  th 
Dukes  of  Florence }  demean  themfelves  with  great  Civility  to 
their  Subjects  not  permitting  them  to  flop,  to  pay   thei 
Refpects  when  they  pais  by,  as  is  ufual  at  Rome.    Afte 
that  Caftile  had  refus'd  Obedience  to  Kings,  they  baniflu 
thofe  high  founding  Titles,  calling  their  Governours  onl 
Judges,  that  they  might  be  the  better  received  by  the  Peo- 
ple.    By  the  fame  Prudence  and  Moderation  ;  Don  Ferdi 
nana  the  Catholick  refus'd  the  name  of  King  [after  th 
Death  of  the  Queen]  and  would  be  call'd  only  Governour 
of  Caftile.    Some  States  in  Italy  which  afpire  to  Royal 
Dignity,  will  I  believe  at  lait  (pray  God  I  may  be  miíía- 
ken )  find  the  ill  Confequences  of  their  having  left  their 
former  Modefty,  for  Italy  will  not  be  able  to  fupport  it- 
felf,  when  ihe  mail  fee  fo  many  Crown'd  Heads  within  her 
Territories.    'Tis  lefs  inconvenient  to  extend  the  limits  of 
any  State,  than  to  alter  theForm  of  its  interiour  GreatneisJ 
either  through  the  jealoufie  of  the  Nobility,  or  the  Cor? 
tempt  of  the  Commons,  for  about  thofe  they  are  both  mighty 
Captious ;  from  the  inequality  of  Communities  proceeded 
common  Government ;  in  which  not  to  admit  Sovereigns 
ty  is  the  means  to  preferve  their  Freedom ;  but  if  the  Seedi 
of  Royalty  are  once  lown,  they  will  produce  the  Defire  of 
Monarchy,  which  puts  an  end  to  their  Liberty    In  a  word, 
'tis  Peace  alone  fas  we  fliall  fhew  elfewhere)  that  preferves 
acquir'd  Kingdoms  ;  provided  that  Peace  be  cautious  and 
arm?d.     For  fo  it  gives  opportunity  to  PoiTeffion,  to  fettle 
its  Government,  and  juftifie  its  Title,  without  the  trouble 
of  .War  which  confounds  all  Right,  and  gives  opportunity 
tsi  turbulent  uneafic  Spirits,  and  robs  the  Commander  ol 
his  Authority.    Wherefore  a  Prince  ought  not  only  to  en- 
deavour  to  procure  Peace,  to  his  new  Kingdoms,  but  alie 
1  1 11 1 .1-1     in  1  ii      — • 

(Ti)  Nomen  Patrts  Patrié  Tiber  ¡tu  a  populo  fepitu  inge/ium,  repudié' 
vit.  Tac  I.  unn.  ^74)  Cuntía  mortalium  ¡nterta,  quantoque  flus  adef* 
fus  ftreí)  tanto  jc  ntagii  in  lubrico  diñitans.  Tac.  1.  ann. 
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*o  the  neighbouring  Provinces ;  for  the  fame  fparks  of  Fire 
eafily  catch,  and  the  fury  of  Arms  ibon  embroils  thofe 
that  are  near  them.  This  was  the  Reafon  that  King  Phi- 
lip III.  took  up  Arms  againft  Emanuel  Duke  of  Savoy, 
when  he  would  have  taken  Menferrat  from  the  Düke  of 
Mantua,  his  Majefty  endeavouring  to  decide  thoie  Preten- 
tions by  Juftice,  not  Force,  nor  would  he  fuffer  the  Am- 
bition of  one  perfon  to  difturb  the  Quiet  of  all  Italy.  The 
íáme  Danger  is  at  prefent  to  be  feared,  unlffs  thefe  Animo- 
iities  which  have  put  fo  many  Princes  in  Aims,  be  accom- 
modated ;  for  the  Sword  once  drawnj  either  revenge  thinks 
of  fatisfaction  for  Affronts  received,  or  Juftice  of  recover- 
ing her  Right,  or  Ambition  of  extending  its  DominionSj 
or  Mars  himfelf  of  trying  his  Strength.  I  conclude  this 
Difcourfe  with  four  Verles  of  Tajfo,  in  which  he  yery  judi^ 
cioufly,  and  concifely  comprehends  the  true  Grounds,  up- 
on which  any  new  Kingdom  ihould  be  éñabliíhed. 
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N  Arrow  fent  from  a  Bow,  either  mounts  or  falls 
without  fufpending  in  the  Air ;  like  time  prefent, 
which  is  fo  imperceptible ,  that  it  no  fooner  is 
but  is  paft  :  Or  like  Angles  in  a  Circle,  where  the  acut 
Becomes  obtufe,  without  ever  forming  a  right  Angle.  Th 
firft  point  of  the  Arrows  confiftence  is  the  firft  of  its  Decli 
nation ;  the  higher  it  mounts,  the  nearer  'tis  to  its  fall 
All  things  when  they  arrive  at  their  higheft  Pitch,  muí 
neceíTarily  decline :  Hippocrates  obferv'd  this  in  humane 
Bodies,  that  when  they  are  paft  thriving,  they  immediately 
begin  to  decay  (i).  Nothing  in  Nature  is  Permanent;  th 
Heavens  themfelves  never  reft,  no  more  do  their  Effects 


(l)  Nee  enim  in  melius  vertiente  diujifterevalent,  reliquum  eft,  ut  it 
deterius  dilabantur.  Hippoc. 

which 
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which  they  imprint  on  things  below ;  for  which  Reafon 
Socrates  attributed  all  changes  of  Government  to  them  (i). 
Monarchies  differ  not  from  Animals  and  Vegetables,  they 
are  born,  live  and  die  like  them,  nor  have  they  any  time  of 
Coniiftence,  fo  that  their  falls  are  natural  ($).  In  not  in- 
creafing  they  decreaíé.  There  is  no  interval  in  the  fall  of 
the  higheft  Fortune ;  when  it  once  begins  to  fall  'tis  impoil 
(ible  to  flop  it;  'tis  more  difficult  for  the  Majefty  of  Princes 
p  fall  from  the  higheft  Pitch  to  the  middlemoft,  than  from 
thence  to  the  loweft  Degree  (4J.  But  all  Kingdoms  don't 
rife  and  fall  by  the  fame  Degrees ;  when  they  are  got  up  to 
the  higheft  Point,  they  fall  with  more  fpeed  than  they 
rofe  (5 ).  Alexander  was  twelve  years  in  raifing  his  King- 
lorn,  which  decay 'd  in  a  very  fmall  time,  being  rent  and 
divided  at  firft  into  four,  and  afterwards  into  more  Prin- 
:ipalities.  Tjie  Caufes  of  the  Rife  and  Fall  of  States  are 
nany  ;  thofc  who  attribute  them  to  Motion,  or  the  power  of 
:heStars,or  the  number  of  Vlatopv  Clima&erick  years,  deny 
evidence  the  care  of  Sublunary  things.  He  who  has 
Jefign'd  to  make  the  World,  will  not  difdain  to  govern  it  .• 
May  to  create,  and  not  take  care  of  the  World,  would  be 
Jifapproving  his  own  work.  If  God  vouchfafed  himfelf 
:o  paint  the  Peacocks  Tail,  and  the  Butterflies  Wings,  (hall 
ve  think  he  will  commit  to  Chance  the  management  of 
Empires  and  Monarchies,  upon  which  depend  the  Happi» 
icfs  or  Ruin  of  Mankind,  for  whom  all  things  were  crea- 
ed  >  'Twould  be  impious  to  believe  it,  and  to  attribute  the 
Juccefs  of  things  to  our  own  Counfels,  the  higheft  Arro- 
gance. By  him  Kings  Reign,  and  with  his  own  Hands  he 
lifpofes  of  Scepters,  and  though  in  their  Prefervation  he 
J,ive  their  free  Courfe  to  thofe  natural  Inclinations,  which 
vere  either  born  with  us,  or  imprinted  in  us  by  fome  other 

( ij  Oí*'  caufam  ejfe  tradtt,  quod  nihil  perpetuo  maneat,  fed  omnia  tnotu 
modam  orbicular  i   mutentur.  Arift.  5.  Pol.  (3)  Naturales  tjf>    «m.ri< 
tut  Rerumpub.   Cic.  Jib  2.  de  nar.  Deor.  (4)  Regata  maje(i  at  em  d 
ilius  a  fumino  j afligió  ad  medium  detrabi.  quam  a  media  ad  .-,  .  - 
if  ¡tari.  Livius.  f  5)  Fat  i  maligna,  perpetuaq;  in  omr.ibu:   rtfai 
*  ad  fummum  perducla,  rurfus  ad  infimum  velocius   quidtit»  qua* 
krunt ,rel aban  tur.  Seneca. 
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influence,  without  giving  any  check  or  reftraint  to  Free- 
will ;  yet  does  God   himfelf  order  and  difpofe  them 
that  no  Government  was  ever  ruin'd,  without  the  intervc 
riing  of  fome  humane  Folly  and  Bindnefs  (6).  I  cannot  fot 
bear  thinking  that  Empires  would  be  pepemal,  if  Prince 
would  accommodate  their  Will  to  their  Power,  their  Powei 
to  their  Reafon,  and  their  Reafon  to  Accidents. 

Since  then  Prudence  and  humane  Counfel  have  their  pari 
in  the  falls  of  Empires,  we  may  eafily  find  the  Caufes  then 
of  ;  which  are  either  general  or  particular ;  general  whid 
comprehend  all  Kingdoms,  whether  acquir'd  by  Succeifion, 
Election  or  Conqueft,  and  are  many,  but  may  be  reduced 
to  four  Principal  ones,  from  whence  proceed  the  reft  ;  as 
in   the  Horizon  of  the  World ,   from  the  four  Cardinal 
Winds  proceed  many  collateral  ones.    Thefe  Caufes  are  Re- 
ligion, Honour,  Life  and  Eftate ;  for  the  Confervation  of 
which  Civil  Society  was  firil  inftituted,  and  the  People  be» 
came  fubjecT:  to  the  Government  of  one,  a  few,  or  many  : 
and  whenever  they   find  themfelves  opprefs'd  in  any  one  ot 
thefe  four,  they  rebel  and  change  the  Form  of  the  Govern- 
ment.   We  will  therefore  touch  upon  thefe,  with  as  much 
brevity  as  the  Subject  will  admit. 

Though  Religion,  as  we  faid  before,  be  the  flrongefl 
Bond  of  Governments,  yet  is  it  that  which  djfunitesthem 
moit,  and  reduces  them  into  many  Forms,  when  it  is  not 
univerfal,  for  thofe  who  are  of  different  Opinions  abouj 
God,  never  live  in  Unity  among  themfelves.  If  they  dif* 
gree  and  quarrel  about  trivial  Cuftoms  and  Manners,  hovf 
much  more  will  they  about  their  Affection  and  Loyalty, 
due  to  the  Creator  of  all  things,  and  furious  Zeal  of  un« 
derilanding  things  of  fuch  importance.  Liberty  of  Con: 
icience  is  the  ruin  of  any  State.  Thofe  who  difagree  it 
matters  of  Religion,  are  to  one  another  (as  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit fays)  Pricks  in  their  Eyes,  and  Thorns  in  their  Sides  (7) 

(6)  Ego'ita  cumperi  omnia  RegnaCivitatet^Njtisnefq;  ufque  to  profperu» 
imperiutn  hnbu,jfe,dum  apud eos  vera  conjllia  valueruni ;  ubicnr.q\  Gratia 
Timor.  Vulupas  ta  corrupere,  poji  paulo  immtnuéé  opes,  dónde  adtmfítu 
Ünf:rium,  fojlrembfervitus  impofita  (/?.  Salluft.    (-)  Numb.  33.  f.1 
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The  Duty  of  Subjects,  and  the  greater  Ties  of  Friendfhip, 
and  Relation  are  loos'd,  and  broken  upon  account  of  Re- 
ligion. King  Witerk  was  put,  to  Death  by  his  own  Sub- 
jects, for  endeavouring  to  introduce  Arianifm,  the  fame  be- 
fel  Witlza  for  altering  the  Rices  and  Ceremonies  of  Divine 
Woríhip.  Galicia  rebelled  againft  King  Froths,  for  the  a- 
bufe  of  the  Marriage  of  the  Clergy :  As  loon  as  Dive  iity 
of  Religions  was  introduced  among  the  Dutch,  they  re- 
bell'd  againft  their  lawful  King  and  Mailer. 

So  Honour,  as  it  is  the  Defence  and  Prefervation  of 
States,  and  the  chief  Spur  to  Loyalty,  fo  it  alio  difturbs 
them  to  clear  it  felf  from  Affronts,  Contempt  and  Injuries, 
the  People  preferring  Honour  before  Life  and  Fortune  (8). 
Count  Julian  invited  the  Moors  into  Spain,  becaufe  he  fuf- 
pected  that  King  Roderick  had  violated  the  Honour  of  his 
Daughter  Cava;  the  Nobles  of  Cafiile  took  up  Arms  againft 
Jlpbonfus  III.  for  that  he  would  infringe  their  Privileges, 
and  oblige  'em  to  pay  Taxes ;  as  did  the  Subjects  of  Ra- 
mires  III.  King  of  Leon,  for  his  ievereand  fervile  ufage 
of  them.  For  Affronts  received  by  the  People  always  pro- 
voke to  Revenge  upon  the  Prince  (9 ) ;  and  Contempt 
creates  Seditions  (10).  And  this  either,  when  the  Prince 
contemns  the  People,  or  the  People  the  Prince,  which  is 
when  they  don't  find  him  fitly  qualified,  thinking  it  bafe  to' 
obey  one  who  knows  not  to  Command,  and  mike  himfelf 
refpefted,  and  takes  no  Care  of  the  Government.  So  the 
People  of  Arragon  ferved  their  King  John  I.  the  fame  thing 
btfchjohn  I  J.  of  (.aft  He  for  his  Inefficiency,  Henry  IV. 
for  his  Vices,  and  Alphonfo  V.  of  Portugal,  for  fuffering  him- 
felf to  be  govem'd  by  others  Ncr  <io  Subjects  take  It  as 
a  lefs  Injury  and  Contempt,  for  the  Prince  to  make  Fo- 
reigners his  chief  Minifters,  and  to  difpofe  of  all  Dignities 
and  Preferment  among  thsm  :   for  (as   I£ing  Henry  faid; 


^8)  Honor  quoque  quantum  ya/e.it,  &  quomodo  fit  caufa  jeditionis,  nia- 
nifefium  eft  AriH:.  5.  Pol.  c.  }.  (9)  Et  mult*  canjpirat  iones,  &  invafio- 
ms  ¡nMonar chas  propter  pudendas  contumelias,  in  corpus  tlljtas  fa&  ifmtt. 
Arift\  <;..  PoJ.  1.  10.  (¡o)  Propter  fontempsum  etir,m  Jeditiones  confpira.- 
fienefque jivit    Atift,  5.  Pol.  c  3. 
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11  That  is  declaring  plainly,  that  his  own  native  Subjects 
"  are  infufficient  and  unworthy  *.  This  was  the  caufe  of 
the  Commotions  of  Cafiile,  in  the  time  of  the  Emperour 
Cbarle§  V.  The  fame  thing  happens  upon  an  unequal  Di- 
ftribution  of  Honours,  for  that  Men  of  great  Spirits  can't 
brook  (uji  and  take  it  asan  Affront,  that  Men  of  left 
JDefert  are  preferr'd  before  them  (12). 

The  greateft  Difeafe  of  a  Government  is  Incontinence 
and  Luft  in  the  Governours ;  hence  proceed  Seditions  anc 
Revolutions  of  States,  for  that  violates  the  Honour  of  ma- 
ny, and  is  feverely  puniihed  by  God.  One  fuch  Actior 
buried  Spain  in  aihes  for  many  Ages ;  the  fame  call'c 
down  great  Plagues  upon  Egypt  (1;).  And  David  fufferet 
great  Troubles,  both  in  his  own  Perfon,  and  in  hisPofle- 
rity  (14),  who  were  continually  perfecuted  and  deftroy'c 
by  the  Sword. 

There  is  danger  in  thofe  States,  where  many  are  exclud- 
ed from  Offices ;  for  they  are  all  fo  many  Enemies  (15) 
no  Man  is  fo  ftupid  as  not  to  delire  Honour,  and  take  it  il 
to  be  deprived  of  it  (16).  Thofe  States  alfoare  fubjeftto 
the  fame  Inconveniency,  in  which  the  Magiftracy  is  divid- 
ed among  a  fet  number  of  the  Nobility,  all  the  reft  being 
excluded. 

The  third  Caufe  of  the  Revolutions  and  Troubles  0 
States  is  the  delire  of  preferving  Life,  that  is,  when  the 
Subjects  think  the  Prince  fo  Lazy,  and  Cowardly  as  that  he 
can't  preferve  and  defend  them  ;  or  elfe  when  they  hate  him 
for  his  Severity,  as  they  did  King  AJpbovfMX.  or  for  his 
Cruelty,asthey  did  King  Peter  ;  or  for  his  Injuftice  and  Ty- 
ranny, which  endangers  all  thtir  Lives,  as  they  did  King 
Ordomits,  for  the  ill  ufage  and  Muí  ther  of  the  Counts  0 

*  L.  14.  tir.  3.  lib.  2.  recop.  (11)  Non  multitudo  quidem  gravite 
fíYt  inaqualitatem  patrimoniorum,  praftantes  autem  honorum  iwequalita- 
tem.  Arift.  lib.  2.  PoL  c.  5.  (ia)  Nam  homines  turn  quod  tpft  inbonorati 
fiunt  movent  feditiones,  turn  e/uod  alios  videant  in  honore.  Arift.  5.  Po),3. 
(15)  Gen.  1  J.  17-  (»4.)  2  Sam.  12.10.  (j  5)  Cum  enim  multitudo  ino- 
pum  eft  in  civitate,  eademe¡;  ab  honoribus  exclufa,  necejfe  eft  earn  civita- 
tern  plenara  hoftium  Reipub  Arift.  lib.  3.  Po!.  c.  7.  (16)  Honors  incumbí t, 
lam  ignarut  e¡uam  bonus,  Arift.  2.  Pol.  j. 
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Caftile,  whence  proceeded  the  Change  of  his  State  *. 
The  laft  is,  Eitates,  that  is  when  a  Prince  idlely  fquan- 
ders  away  his  Subjects  Fortunes ;  which  occaíion'd  Gardas 
King  of  Galicia,  to  lofe  both  Kingdom  and  Life  too  ;  or 
when  he  extravagantly  fpends  his  Revenues,  which  was  Ra- 
mon's Pretence  for  killing  this  Brother- m-Law ,  Sancho 
King  of  Navarre  ;  or  when  he  is  very  covetous,,  as  was 
King  Alphonfo ;  or  ,when  through  his  ill  management,  the 
State  fuffers  by  Scarcity,  or  when  the  Price  of  things  rifes, 
or  Trade  fails,  which  rendered  the  fame  Alphonfo  fo  odious; 
or  whenthejCoin  is  bad,  as  'twas  in  the  time  of  Peter  II. 
King  of  Arragon,  and  in  many  other  Kings  Reigns  ;  or 
when  Places  of  Profit,  or  Riches  are  unequally  defpos'd  of. 
For  Envy  and  Neceflity  take  up  Arms  againft  the  Rich  and 
fp  raifeCommotions  (17 ).  This  alfo  happens  from  the  Male- 
adminiftration  of  Juftice,  from  the  quartering  of  Souldiers, 
and  from  other  Burthens,  which  opprefs  the  Subjects  E* 
ftates  and  Goods. 

Befides  thefe  general  Caufes,  there  are  others  particular 
to  the  three  Diftinctions  which  I  made  of  Kingdoms,  in  the 
laft  Emblem,  which  may  be  inferr'd  from  what  I  propos'd 
for  their  Prefervation  ;  for  the  Knowledge  of  preferving  a 
State,  implys  the  Knowledge  of  what  will  ruin  it,  and  fo  on 
the  contrary  (18) ;  for  all  this  I  cannot  but  enlarge  a  little, 
though  I  run  a  Rifque  of  repeating  what  has  been  alrea- 
dy faid. 

Hereditary  States  are  ufually  ruined,  for  want  of  Care 
and  Diligence  in  the  Succeifour,  efpecially  when  they  are 
confiderable }  for  then  their  Greatnefc  makes  him  fecure 
and  negligent,  carelefs  of  all  Danger,  and  dubious  in  his 
i  Gouncels.  In  Execution  timorous,  leaft  he  mould  difturb 
the  Quiet  he  injoys  s  he  takes  no  Care  to  prevent  misfor- 
tunes, but  thinks  it  fufficient  if  he  can  remedy  them  ;  not 
-confidering  that  this  latter  is  more  chargeable  and  lefs 

*  Mar.Hift.  Hifp.  (i~)  lnfuper  feditiones  er  i  untar,  vonfolum  ob  pa- 
trimoniorumsverum  etiam  ob  honor um  inaqualitatem.  Arift.  Jib.  2.  Pol.  y. 
(18,)  Sed  Mud  primum  omnium  dubitart  non  poteft,  qmn  cognitis  us  ma 
Reipub.  inter  ¡turn  important ,  ea  quoq;  qui  falutem  afferunt,  inteliigantur. 
A  nil.  lib.  5.  pol.  cap.  8. 
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effectual  (19).  He  chinks  Bravery  too  dangerous ;  and  in 
procuring  Peace  by  certain   idle  and  uncertain  means,  he 
brings  a  War  upon  himfelf,  and  fo  ruins  himfelf  by  the 
very  means  he  us'd  for  his  Prefervation.    This  is  the  mis- 
fortune of  Monarchies ,  that  in  taking  Repofe  they  find 
ruin,  endeavouring  to  flop  they  fall,  and  ceafwg  to  labour 
they  grow  feeble.   Ezekiel  aptly  reprefents  all  this  in  his 
Vifion  of  the  four  wingd  Animals,  which  are  the  Em- 
blems of  Princes  and  Monarchies :  "  Which  when  they 
"  went  I  heard  the  noife  of  their  Wings,  like  the  noife  of 
"  great  Waters,  as  the  Voice  of  the  Almighty,  the  Voice 
"  Speech  as  the  noife  of  an  Hoft  f  20)  ;  when  they  flood 
"  they  let  down  their  Wings.   But  'tis  not  neceflary  to  a 
Prince's  Prefervation  to  be  always  making  new  Conquefts, 
for  this  would  be  endlefs,  and  run  into  Tyranny   and  In-, 
juftice  ;  a  State  may  eafily  maintain  it  felf  within  the  Cirl 
cumference  of  its  own  Circle,  provided  it  preferves  its 
Activity  and  Vigour,  and  thofe  Arts  by  which  it  at  firft  ac 
quir'd  its  Graudeur  ;  running  waters  preferve  their  Puritj 
but  once  ftanding  they  taint  ;  yet  is  it  not  neceifary,  that 
they  ihould  be  always  running  ;  it  fuffices  that  they  keep 
a  Motion  within  themfelves,  like  Lakes  movd  only  by  the 
Winds ;  fo  Monarchies  in  which  Difcipline  fiouriihes,  and 
which  are  fenced  againft  all  Accidents,  are  of  long  conti- 
nuance, though  they  make  no  Excurfions ;  for  without  War 
Arts  Military  may  be   exercifed  ;  fo  Cajfius  in  time  of 
Peace  caus'd  all  the  old  Military  Difcipline  to  be  obfer- 
ved  (*i).    A  Prince  for  want  of  Exercife  of  his  Arms, 
ihould  not  grow  wholly  enervate  by  the  Sloth  and  Lazinefs 
of  Peace  ;  but  ihould  then  enterpize  fome  glorious  Aftion, 
that  may  preferve  his  Reputation.    Auguftus  during  the 
Repofe  of  his  Empire,  fuffer'd  not  his  fiery  Soul  to  beex- 
tinguiih'd  by  the  adíes  of  Idlenefs,  for  when  he  wanted 
what  to  do  as  Man,  he  em  ploy 'd  himfelf  as  God,  ftudying 


(19)  Tardiorajunt  remedia  quamvtala.  Tac.  in  vit.  Agr.  (20)  Eztk. 
X.ia,.  (11)  Attumcn  quantum  p7ie  bello  daba*ur, revotare prifcum  morem% 
exercitare  Legiones  cura  provsfus  figere  ,  per  ¡fide  acfi  bo  ft  is  ingruereU 
Tac.  is.  ann. 
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the  Motion  of  the  Spheres,  correcting  the  Months,  and 
prefcribing  Laws  to  time.    To  this  end  Philip  II.  Erected 
that  admirable  Fabrick  of  the  Efcurial ;  in  which  he  aim'd  - 
to  outdo  Nature  her  felf  in  Art,  and  to  ihew  the  whole  ' 
World  the  greatnefs  of  his  Soul,  and  of  his  Piety. 

But  Hereditary  Kingdoms  are  alfo  in  Danger,  when  the 
Succeflbur  forgetting  the  Laws  and  Inftitutions  of  his  Ance- 
Itors,  thinks  that  the  Subjects  Duty,  and  Subjection  is  from 
Nature,  and  not  remembring  that  his  Grandeur  is  derived 
from  them,  he  looks  upon  'em  as  Slaves,  and  is  more  bent 
upon  his  own  Intereft,  than  the  publick  Good,  his  Admi- 
niiiration  being  turn'd  into  Tyranny  (12).  Whence  the  Peo- 
ple conceive  a  difrefpect  to  the  Prince,  and  an  Odiumand 
abhorrence  of  his  Perfon  and  Action,  by  which  the  recipro- 
cal Union  between  the  King  and  People  is  broken  (2;); 
fince  one  obeys,  and  t'other  commands  by  the  mutual  Be- 
nefit they  receive,  one  in  the  Splendour  and  Grandeur  of 
his  Government,  t'other  in  the  Happinefs  of  being   well 
govern'd  ;  without  this  reciprocal  Bond,  Hereditary  King- 
doms would  go  to  ruin,  or  at  lean  fuifer  a  Change  ;  for  the 
Prince  feeing  himfelf  defpi fed  and  flighted  by  all,  is  in  per- 
petual Fear,  from  which  fear  proceeds  Cruelty,  and  from 
that  Tyranny  ;  which  the  Nobles  not  being  able  to  bear, 
confpire  againft  him,  and  by  the  ailiftance  of  the  People 
dethrone  him  :  Whence  it  comes  that  the  People  looking 
upon  them  as  the  Reftorers  of  their  Liberty,  offer  them  the 
Government,  and  thus  Ariftocracy  is  introduc'd ;  but  even 
this  foon  falls  into  the  Inconveniences  of  Monarchy  ;  for 
as  their  Children  fucceed,  the  Magistracy  and  Government 
becomes  Hereditary  ,.and  they  abufe  them,  and  convert  them 
to  their  own  Intereft,  whence  the-  People  finding  them- 
felves  opprefs'd  by  them,  wreft  their  Power  from  'em,  and 
will  fet  up  for  Governours  themfelves,  as  if  their  Liberty 
was  greater  in  a  Democracy,  in  which  it  being  impoilible  to 
preferve  Equality,  Infolence,  and  Injuftice  rule,  from  whence 


Jrannides  ex  Rsgibns,  qui  moribus  injlitutifq;  majorum 
■¿it  magi j  ctmcupierunt.  Arift. Pol.  5.  cap.  ic.  (2})  Nam 
r  imPeretrfrotinui  defmit  ejfc  Regnwa,  Aiift.  J.  Pol.cap.io. 
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proceed  Seditions  and  Tumults,  and  thence  Confufion, 
which  obliges  'em  to  choofe  fome  one  Per  fon  to  command 
,  'em.and  fo  the.Government  becomes  once  again  Monarchical. 
This  Circle  ufually  States  run,  in  which  they  very  often 
wholly  lofe  their  Liberty,  when  fome  Potent  Neighbour 
makes  ufe  of  the  opportunity  of  their  Commotions,  to  con- 
quer and  enflave  them. 

Elective  Kingdoms,  or  at  lead  the  Peoples  Affections  for 
the  Prince  are  loft ;  when  the  Actions  of  the  Elected  Prince 
correfpond  not  to  the  Opinion  which  had  been  once  concei- 
ved of  him;  for  many  appear  capable  of  Government,  be- 
fore they  come  to  it,  as  Galba  did  (24);  thofe  who  voted 
not  for  the  Election  are  in  continual  Danger  and  Fear 
which  makes  them  delire  and  contrive  a  Change.  Thofe 
who  aflifted  him  with  their  Votes,  promife  themfelves  fuch  a 
(hare  of  his  Favour,  that  finding  themfelves  difappointed 
in  their  Hopes,  they  fall  into  difguft  and  complaint ;  it  be- 
ing impoffible  for  the  Prince  to  fatisfieall.  Or  whether  it  be 
that  humane  Gratitude  is  tir'd  with  the  continual  fight  of 
its  Benefactors,  and  looks  upon  them  as  fomany  Creditors. 
Subjects  us'd  to  frequent  Elections  are  always  fond  of  them, 
and  ftill  fancv  the  new  Prince  will  be  better ;  thofe  who 
have  the  Privilege  of  voting  take  it  to  heart,  that  their 
Power  in  which  their  Honour  confifts  ihould  lie  fo  iong 
dormant  and  ufelefs.  The  Prince  Elected  on  t'other  hand, 
proud  of  his  Power  endeavours  to  extend  it,  and  fo  break  the 
Oaths  and  Covenants  of  his  Election,  and  defpifing  the  Na- 
tives of  the  Countrcy,  if  he  be  a  Foreigner,  admits  only 
his  own  Countreymen  into  Offices,  and  endeavours  only  the 
Preferment  of  his  own  Family,  by  which  he  incurs  the  ha- 
tred of  his  Subjects  and  his  own  ruin :  For  few  Nations  can 
endure  the  Command  of  Strangers.  Jeremiah  told  this  as 
fad  Tidings  to  Jerufalem  (2s). 

Kingdoms  acquir'd  by  Conqueft  are  alfo  foon  loir,  for 
Luxury  enervates  the  Strength  and  Vigour  of  the  mind  ; 
Felicity  difturbs  Counfels,  and  mifleads  Princes  from  thofe 

($4)  Omnium  cenfcnfu  c 'pax  imperii,  mfi  iwponjftt.  Tac  I.  Fiift. 
iiS)  Jerem.  I.  16. 
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ways  by  which  they  attaint  their  Grandeur ;  they  obtained 
it  by  Valour,  Clemency  and  Reputation,  and  they  lofe  it 
by  Lazinefs,  Severity  and  Contempt.    Which  changing  the 
Government,  changes  alfothe  Affeftion  and  Obedience  of 
the  Subject  (16) ;  the  Reafon  why  the  Carthagenians  were 
exp.lfd  Spain  was,  that  they  did  not  know  that  States 
ihould  be  maintain'd  by  the  fame  Arts  they  were  acquir'd 
by  ;  which  ufually  the  Conquerours  of  Provinces  are  more 
obfervant,  than  their  Succeflburs,  for  they  im ploy  all  their 
Courage  and  Wit,  in  attaining  and  preferving  them,  but 
Succeifion  makes  thefe  negligent  and  carelefs.    Whence  'tis 
an  Obfervation,  that  thofe  who  acquire  Kingdoms  ufually 
keep  'em,  and,  thofe  who  receive  them  loie  them  (17). 
The  Holy  Spirit  fays,  that.  Kingdoms  pafs  from  one  Nati- 
on to  another,  becaufe  of  Injuftice,  Injuries  and  Deceit  (28). 
I  conclude  the  prefent  Difcourfe  with  two  Cautions,  firft 
that  the  Prefervation  of  States  does  not  always  depend  on 
their  being  far  from  the  Caufes  of  their  Ruin,  but  fome- 
times  on  their  being  near. them  (29),  for  Fear  creates  Care 
and  Diligence ;  the  other  is,  that  either  in  the  Perfon  of  the 
Prince,  or  in  the  Body  of  the  State,  the  leaft  ill  ihould  be 
taken  moft  Care  of,  for  they  increafe  infenfibly,  without  be- 
ing perceived  till  they  are  paft  Remedy  (;o).   A  fmall 
Worm  deftroys  the  talleft  Cedar  ;  the  little  Remora  flops 
the  Courfe  of  a  Ship  under  fail ;  frivolous  Lories  caus'd  the 
Ruin  oíúisRoman  Empire.  Aflight  diforder  of  Body  is  often 
more  dangerous  than  a  teal  Sicknefs,  for  that  is  not  minded, 
this  diligently  taken  Care  of :  We  immediately  apply  Medi- 
cines to  a  Fever,  but  never  heed  a  Cold,  from  which  the 
greateft  Diftempers  proceed. 

n,  -  ■        -  'r -— -  

(16)  Mud  clarum  teftatumq)  exempli*  eft,  quod  homines  f elicit atem  af- 
fequantur  benignitate  in  alios,  &  bona  de  fe  of  intone,  ¡idem  cum  adept  i , 
qui  wluerant,  ad  injurias  &  impotent iam  in  imperii:  dilabuntur,fit  me- 
ritijjimo,  ut  una  cum  impe>antiuvt  mutatione,  tpji  fubditi  fe  &•  aféelas 
mutent.  Polyb.  (27)  Qui  occuparunt  imperia,  eorum  pleriq;eadem  retinue- 
runt,  qui  vero  tradita  ab  ahij  accepere,  hi  ftatim  fere  omnes  amiferunt. 
Arift.  5.  Pol.  9.  (28)  Ecclef.  r.  8.  (29)  Confervantur  etiam  Refpub.non 
folmc,quia  procnl  funt  ab  iis,  qua  internum  ajftrunt,  fed  etiam}  qui* 
prop  s  pint,  nam  Timor  intent  ¡ore  euro-  Reipnb,  tonfukrs  cogit.  Arift.  ;.  poK 
cap.  a,  (30)  Ibid, 
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AN  Harp  £orms  a  corapleat  Ariftocracy,  compos'c 
of  Monarchy  and  Democracy  ;  underftanding  Pre- 
fides,  feveral  Fingers  govern,  and  many  Strings 
bey,  not  with  a  particular,  but  general  and  common  Har- 
mony, fo  that  the  Difproportion  between  the  great  and  lit- 
tie  ones  don't  fpoil  the  Tune.  One  may  juftly  compare  to  ¡ 
a  Harp  £every  Republick,  in  which  long  Practice  and  Ei 
perience,have  appointed  who  (hall  command,and  who  obey 
in  which  they  have  eftabliih'd  Laws,  elected  Magiftrates 
dift inguiihed  Offices,  prefcribed  fet  Rules  and  Methods  o 
Government,  and  inftituted  in  each  part  of  the  Republick 
fuch  Cuftoms  and  Laws  as  are  moft  conformable  and  con- 
fentaneous  to  its  Nature.    This  makes  the  firft  Inftitutions 
durable,  and  not  eafie  to  be  chang'd.    This  Harp  of  King- 
doms and  Commonwealths  being  thus  fitted  up,  and  all  the* 

String 
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Strings  tun'd  and  difpps'd  in  Order,  though  any  one  (hould 
fanfie  he  could  better  tune  any  one  of  them,  he  ought  to 
have  a  better  opinion  of  the  Prudence  and  Judgment  of  his 
Anceftors,  whom  long  Praftice,  and  dear  bought  Experi- 
ence had  inftructed  :  for  fome  Ways  and  Methods  of  Go- 
vernment, thougli  they  have  fome  Inconveniences  are  yet 
better  born  with  than  alter'd.  A  prudent  Prince  tunes  the 
firings  in  the  fame  Order  they  ftand  in,  not  changing 
them  without  time  or  other  accidents  have  fo  difcompos'd 
them,  that  they  can't  perform  the  Office  they  were  firft  de- 
iign'd  for,  wherefore  a  Prince  fliould  perfectly  underiland 
this  Harp  of  his  Empire,  and  the  Grace  and  Majefty  that 
attends  it,  and  be  throughly  vers'd  in  the  Nature, Qualities, 
and  Genius's  ef  the  Nobility  and  Commons,  which  are  its 
main  Strings.  For  as  KxngAJphonfo  fays  in  one  of  his  Laws : 
'*  A  King's  greateft  Care  fliould  be  to  know  Men,  for  fince 
I  'tis  them  he  has  to  do  with,  an  exaftKnowledge  of  them  is 
"  abfolutely  neceffary  *.  In  this  confifts  the  principal  Art  of 
Government. 

To  know  his  Subjects  is  a  King's  befi  Art  f. 

Thofe  who  have  mod  apply'd  themfelves  to  this  Study 
have  govern'd  with  mod  Succels.  Many  take  this  Harp  in 
their  hand,but  few  can  finger  it  with  Judgment,  few  under- 
ftand  its  Nature,and  can  touch  it  agreeably.  Let  therefore  a 
Prince  know,  that  a  Kingdom  is  nothing  but  an  Union  of 
many  Cities  and  People  \  and  a  joynt  Confent  to  the  Com- 
mand of  fome  one,  and  the  Obedience  of  the  reft,  which 
Confent,  Ambition  and  Force  introdue'd.  Concord  atfirft 
rais'd,  and  Concord  preferves  it.  Juftice  and  Clemency 
keep  it  alive ;  'tis  the  Care  of  others  Safety  ;  its  Spirit 
confifts  in  Unity  of  Religion  ¡  its  Increafe,  Prefervation  or 
Ruin  depends  upon  the  Parts  of  which  it  is  compos'd.  Ic 
admits  of  no  Companion  ;  is  expos'd  to  all  Dangers.  In 
it  more  than  any  thing.Fortune  fliews  her  Inconftancy.  'Tis 
liable  to  Envy  and  Emulation ;  'tis  in  more  danger  in  Pro- 

*  L«  13,  tit.  5.  p.  a.    fMart. 
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íperity  than  Adverfity ;  for  then  it  lives  in  Security,  whicl 
creates  Pride,  from  whence  proceeds  its  Ruin  j  when  young 
'tis  weak,  and  when  old  decrepid ;  'tis  as  much  in  danger 
in  continual  Peace  as  in  War.  It  falls  of  its  felf,  when  not 
exercis'd  by  foreign  Arms,  and  when  ic  once  begins  to  fall 
it  cannot  ftop  it  felf ;  there  is  no  Interval  between  its  high- 
eft  Elevation,  and  its  Ruin.  Emulation  fometimes  raifes 
it,  and  fometimes  opprefles  it.  If  it  be  fmall  it  can't  de- 
fend it  felf,  if  great  it  can't  govern  it  felf,  it  is  better  go- 
vern'd  by  Art  than  Force ;  'tis  fond  of  Novelties  though 
they  are  its  bane,  Vertue  is  its  Health,  and  Vice  its  Sicknefs. 
Labour  raifes  it,  and  Idlenefs  is  its  Ruin;  'tis  fortified  by 
Forts  and  Alliances,  and  eftabliih'd  by  Laws,  theMagiftracy 
is  its  Heart,  Counfel  its  Eyes,  Arms  its  Hands,  and  Riches 
its  Feet. 

This  Harp  is  attended  with  a  certain  Majefty,  which  is 
a  Harmony  fpringing  from  the  ftrings  of  the  People,  and 
approv'd  by  Heaven  (1).  An  Emblem  of  Power,  and 
Splendour  of  fupream  Jurifdi&ion ;  a  certain  Force  which 
draws  Authority  and  Obedience  to  it ;  the  Safeguard  and 
Prefervation  of  the  Government.  Opinion  and  Fame  give 
it  Life ;  Love,  Security  ;  Fear,  Authority  ;  Oftentation  , 
Greatnefs  $  Ceremony,  Reverence;  Severity,RefpecT;;  Pomp, 
Efteem  ;  in  Retirement  the  more  venerable  j  'tis  in  danger 
of  Contempt  and  Hate.  It  neither  bears  Equality  norDi- 
vifion,  for  it  confifts  in  Admiration  and  Unity;  'tis  conftant 
in  either  Fortune;  Refpeft  ftrengthensit  ;  Arms  and  the 
Laws  maintain  it;  it  lafts  not  in  Pride,  nor  falls  in  Humi- 
lity It  lives  by  Prudence  and  Beneficence,  and  dies  by 
Foree and  Vice. 

The  ftrings  of  a  Harp  are  the  People,  which  are  natu- 
rally monftrous,  different  from  themfelves,  inconftant  and 
various  ;  govern'd  by  outward  appearances,  without  iearch- 
ing  to  the  bottom  of  things  ;  they  take  Counfel  of  Report, 
ib  void  of  means  and  reafon,  that  they  cannot  diftinguiih 
Truth  from  Falíhood,  always  prone  to  mifchief.  The  fame 
minute  of  two  contrary  Affections,  by  which  they  are  al- 

(1)  j  Kings  a.  24. 
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ways  guided  not  by  Reafon  j  by  Violence  not  Prudence,  by 
the  ihadow  not  the  reality.    Only  to  be  tam'd  by  Punifli- 
menr.    Their  Flatteries  are  an  aukward  medly  of  Truth 
and  Falfity  ;  they  know  no  Medium  ;  they  love  or  hate  to 
Excefs;  are  extrearaly  Complaifant,  orextreamly  Infolent  | 
either  fear  or  frighten  ;  and  when  they  fear,  are  moft  con- 
temptible.    Small  Dangers  at  hand  terrifie  them  íirangely¿ 
but  great  ones  at  adiftance,  they  are  unconcern'd  at.    If  a 
Servant  flaviih,  if  a  Mafter  haughty  ;  know  not  what  Liber- 
ty is  themfelves,  and  will  not  fuffer  it  in  others.    Bold  and 
courageous  inWords,but  cowardly  and  bafe  in  A¿tion¿  They 
rife  upon  the  leaft  occafion,and  are  foon  composed.    Do  not 
lead,  but  follow ;  bear  themfelves  the  fame  to  all ;  are  fooner 
forc'd  than  perfwaded.    InSuccefs  arrogant  and  impious, 
in  Adverfity  timorous  and  fuperftitioüs ;  as  prone  to  Cruelty 
as  Mercy.    Equally  blind  in  their  Favours  as  their  Perfe- 
ctions ;  they  abufe  Clemency  by  Licencioufnefs,  and  rebel 
againft  ftrift  Difcipline  ;  if  they  once  (hall  attack  the  Rich, 
neither  Reafon  nor  Shame  will  reclaim  then.  They  raife 
and  are  fond  of  Stories,  and  by  their  own  Credulity  enlarge! 
them ;  they  follow  the  Advice  of  the  many  ¿not  the  wife  few  j 
they  attribute  ill  Succeis  to  the  Malice  of  the  Magi(tracy¿ 
and  common  Calamities  to  the  Prince's  fault.     Nothing 
pakes  them  more  fupple  and  obedient  than  Plenty  of  Provi- 
fions,  for  upon  that  their  Care  and  Thoughts  are  fixt.    Iri- 
:ereft  and  Diflionour  ioon  put  them  in  Commotion.  Loaden 
:hey  fall,  lighcen'd  they  kick  back;  they  love  hot  and  raítt 
5pirits,  and  an  ambitious  and  turbulent  way  of  Govern^ 
inent ;  they  are  never  content  with  the  prefent  State  of  Af-; 
fairs,  but  are  always  greedy  of  Change.    A  fervile  Imita- 
tor of  the  Vertues  and  Vices  of  thofe  in  Authority.    They 
Envy  the  Rich  and  Wealthy,  and  plot  againft  them ;  are 
"nighty  fond  of  Plays  arid  Shews,  nor  is  there  any  other 
yay,  than  that  to  gain  their  Favour.    Superftitfctas  in  Re- 
igion,  paying  more  refpeft  to  the  f>rielis  than  their  Princi- 
ples.   Thefe  are  the  chief  Qualities  and  Affections  of  the 
Mob.    But  a  Prince  may  be  fatisfied  that  thefe  is  no  Com- 
nunity,  or  Councel,  though  never  fo  great  and  grave,  and 
)f  Sekft  £erions,in  which  there  is  not  fomething  of  the  vul- 
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gar,  and  which  docs  not  in  many  tilings  retemblé  thePopj 
larity  r*  The  Court  makes  a'nr  ther  part  of  the  firings  of  Ü 
Harp  ;  which  it  a  Prince  can't  touch  with  great  Prudenji 
and  Dexterity,  the  whole  Harmony  of  Government  j 
fpoil'd;  wherefore  th¿t  he  many  know  to  tune  them  wel 
'tis  neceffary  he  mould  know  their  Nature. 

The  Court  is  prefumptuous  and  inconftant,  changing  it 
Colour,  Camelion  like,  each  moment  according  astheWin( 
of  Profperity  or  Adverfity  blows  ;  though  it  all  fpeaks  or 
Language,  yet  all  don't  alike  underftand.it;  it  Worfhij 
and  Adores  the  rifing  Prince,  but  flights  him  wheq  decline 
jng  towards  his  Well;  it  cenfures  and  carps  at  his  Aft'idtm 
and  vet  imitates  them  ;  it  hawks  after  iys  Favour,  with, 
the  Nets  of  Flattery  \  ever  berit  upon  Ambition  and  Selfl 
intereft;  it  lives  by.  L^es  and  hates  Truth.    Eafilv  fwallovij 
Vice,  but  Vertue  not  without  Difficulty ;  loves  Change 
Novelty,  fears  every  thing,  and  diftrufts  ill.  Haughty 
arrogant  in  Authority,  fervile  and  cringing  inObedk 
Envys  even  it  fdf  as  well  as  others;  wonderful  cunning 
and  diiiembling,  in  concealing  its  Defigns;  it  veils  its 
tred  with  Smile  and  Ceremony.     Praifes,  and  commends  il 
publick,  and  defames  privately.     Is  its  own  Enemy  ,  Um 
taftical  in  its  Appearance,  and  unperforming  in  its]*rd| 
mi  fes. 

and  thl 
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Qualities  and  Sound   cf  each  íuing,  i  cfi  ¿t 

touch  'em  with  that  Dexterity,  that  they  may  all  ioun 
Harmonioufly  without  jarring  ;  in  which  he  ought  t<  I 
time  and  meafure,  and  not  favour  one  String  more  thai 
another,  in  thofe  which  are  to  make  the  Confort,  and  whofi 
ly  forget  others ;  for  in  this-Initiument  of  the  Government 
all  have  their  proper  Fundtions,  tho'  they  are  unequal  an^ 
eaiily  jarr,  which  Difcord  is  very  dangerous,  when  he  ilia] 
grant  too  great  Authority  to  the  Magiftracy ;  or  too  mucl 
Favour  the  Commons,. and  flight  the  Nobility;  or  Admi 
nifter  to  ibme,  and  not  to  others ;  or  confc  und  Officer  \fl 
tttary  with  Civil,  or  does  not  well  know  tolullain  his  M 
jcfly  by  Authority;  his  Kingdom  by  Love;  the  Court! ' 
Graviry  ;  the  Nobility  by  Honour,  the  People  by  Pléñ 
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Juftice  by  Equality  ;  the  Laws  by  Fear  ;  Arms  by  Rewards; 
Power  by  Frugality ;  War  by  Riches*  and  Peace  by  Refu- 
tation ;  every  one  of  fhefe  Inftruments  are  different,  both  in 
their  Nature,  ami  the Uifpofltion  of  the.  Strings,  which 
are  the  Subjects ;  and  fo  fliould  bemanag'd  and  play'd  upon 
by  different  ways,, 'and  a,  different hand  ;  one  Kingdom  is 
like  a  Harp,  which/not--  only  requires  the  foftneis  of  the 
Fingers  ends,  buValfo-.the  hardnefs  of  the  Nails  .too.  Ano- 
ther  is  more-like  an  Organ,  which  requires  both  Hands  to 
exprefs  the  HÍVmony  of  the  Pipes.  The  third  is  fo  de¿ 
licate,  like  z  Guitarre,  thai  it  won't  bear  trie  Fingers,  but 
muft  be  tou^'4  vvith.afin&.Quill,  to  make  ifeert  its  Har- 
mony. A  ¿Priace  ought  therefore  to  be  weif  vers'd  in  the 
Knowledge  6C  ^hefe  fnñraments,  and  their  Strings,  to  keep 
'em  alwuys  in  Tune,  and  to  take  Care  nojí  to;  lírain  too 
hard  upon  the  Jiotes  of  Severity  or  Avarice  (as  St.  Chry- 
fojlom  obierv'd  in  God  him.lelf)  .fr)  for  even  the  beft  String 
when  too  much^train'd,  if-ic  does  not  break,  at  leafl  fpolls 
the  Sweetnefs  of,  thcjConforf. 

■"'.  i  •' .-     '  ■  —     : 

. 

(z)  llique  nervate  hitendit,  -wane rcmittit  ultra  modum,   nh  batike- 
Uta  conftrijum  iadat.  Chrylbft. 
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tH  E  ingenuous  anja  induftrious  Bee  cautioufly  con- 
ceals the  Art  by  which  it  makes  its  Combs.  They 
are  ail  bufie,  and  none  can  find  out  their  Oecononr 
and  method  of  Government.    And  if  any  onemorccuriou 
than  ordinary  (hall  endeavour  to  infpecl  it,  by  means  of 
Glafs  Hive,  they  foon  plainer  it  over  with  Wax,  that  the; 
may  have  no  Spyes,  nor  WitneiTes  of  their  Domeftick  Trank 
actions.  O  prudent  Commonwealth,  Miftrefs  of  the  World; 
Thou  hadft  long  fince  extended  thy  Empire  over  all  Ani- 
mals, had  Nature  furniuYd  thee  with  Strength  equal  to  thy 
Prudence.     Let  all  others  come  to  thee  to  learn  the  impor 
tance  of  Silence  and  Secrecy,  in  the  management  of  Affairs; 
and  the  Danger  of  difcovering  the  Artifice  and  Maxims 
of  Government,  Negotiations  and  Treaties,  Cotinfels  an< 
Refolutions,  the  Ails  and  inward  Infirmities  of  States  5 

Dru{* 
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Druffu  the  Tribune  had  duly  confider'd  this  Prudence  of 
Bees,  when  a  Builder  promifed  him  to  make  the  Windows 
of  his  houfe,  fo  thafno  Body  ihould  look  in,  he  had  not 
given  him  this  Anfwer  :  H  Rather,  fays  he,  fo  contrive  my 
<l  Houfe  if  you  can,  that  all  may  fee  what  I  do  (t);  this 
was  a  piece  of  Pride  of  an  open  ingenuous  Spirit,  or  the 
confidence  of  a  private  Perfon,  not  of  a  pqblick  Minifter,  or 
a  Prince,  in  whofe^ourt  there  ihould  be  fome  Retirements, 
where  they  may  unfeen  treat  and  deliberate  of  Affairs.  Coun» 
fel  is  like  a  Myftery,  to  be  communicated  but  to  few  (i). 
Ancient  Rome  erefted  Altars  to  the  God  (whom  they  call- 
ed Cenfm)  who  preiided  over  Counfels,  but  they  were  Sub- 
terraneous ones,  to  intimate,  that  Counfels  ought  to  be  pri- 
vate; by  the  benefit  ofw,hich  Secrecy  it  grew  to  that  Great- 
nefs,  and  maintain'd  it  felf  fo  long  ;  "  For  Silence  is  the 
"  beft  and  ftrongeft  Bond  of  Government  ($).  Their  Senate 
was  fo  clofe  and  trufty,  that  never  any  of  their  Debates 
were  publiuYd ;  there  was  not  one  for  many  Ages  who  dif- 
cover'd  'em.  They  had  all  Ears  to  hear,  but  none  Tongues 
to  divulge.  I  queftion  whether  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  pre- 
fent  Governments.  That  which  was  yefterday.debatVI  in 
Council,  is  today  the  Subject  of  Womens  Chat;  whowicii 
eafe  (notwithftanding  the  Prophet  Micabt  (4)  coaks  them 
out  of  their  Husbands,  and  ib  tell  'em  again  to  others  ;  a» 
it  was  in  that  Secret,  which  Maximus  told  his  Wife  Mar- 
tia(^\  and  (he  to  Livia.  By  theíé Channels,  thofe  Secrets 
íbon  come  to  the  Ears  of  foreign  Ambaifadours,  whofe  in- 
quifitivenefs  nothing  fcapes.  They  are  publick  Spies,  and 
Plummets  that  always  fearch  the  bottom ;  prudent  are  thofe 
Governments,  which  allow  them  not  continual  Refidence. 
They  are  more  prejudicial,  than  hc-neficial  to  the  pubíick 
Peace,  and  they  oft'ner  br^ed  Difturbances  than  promote 
Tranquility.     They  are  ever  making Glafs  Hives,  that  they 


(1)  Tu  vero,  inquit,  Jtqaid  inte  art k  eft,  it  a  covipoxe  do  mum  *neamt 
ut  quicquid  agam,  ab  immbtis  psrfpici  pojfit  Veil.  Pat  lib.  i.  (2J  Judith, 
a.  2.  (3)  Taciturnitas  optimum  atqne  tutiffitnum  rerum  adminiflran- 
darum  Vinculum  Val.  Max.  1.  2.  c.  2.  (4)  Micah.  7. y  (%)  Uuod  Maxim 
■mum  uxori  Martia  aperur'Jfe,   ill  am  Livia.  Tac.  1.  ana- 
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may   treacheroufly  infpect  the  Deliberations  of  Council 
Let  a  Prince  therefore  attentively  indeavour  to  ftop  allthofe 
Crevifes,  through  which  inquiíitíve  Curiofity  may  pry  inte 
his  Concerns.     For  if  an  Enemy  penetrates  them,  he  eafi- 
ly  prevents  and  fruiirates  them.     As  Germanicm  did,  who 
underftood  all  the  Defigns  of  his  Enemies  (6).  This  was 
the  Reafon  of  the  Advice  which  Salluft  gave  Livia,  that  the 
Secrets  of  the  Family,  nor  the  Counfels  of  Friends,  nor 
the  Miniftery  of  the  Militia ,  (hould  by  no  means  be  di- 
vulg'd  (7 J.  Sampjon  in  difcovering  wherein   his  Strength 
Jay  to  Daliah(%)y  gave  his  Enemies  opportunity  of  robbing 
him  of  it  ^9).  Private  Defigns  ftrike  a  Fear  upon  all,  and 
create  a  Veneration  for   the  Prince ;  and  though  at  flrf 
they  are  not  well  grounded,  yet  may  a  prudent  Judgment 
afterwards  find  means  to  make  them  Succefsful.     The  Re- 
fpecl  and  Efieem  which  we  have  for  Princes  and  Common- 
wealths, would  all  be  loft,  if  their  private  Confultations 
were  made  publick.     They  are  carv'd  Gyants,  which  feem 
tall  and   vaft  to  the  Eye,  and  which  frighten  more  than 
hurt,  but  if  that  Fear  ihali  approach   nearer,  'twill  fine 
them  govern'd  and  fram'd  by  Men  of  no  higher  Stature 
than  them/elves.    States  which  are  clofe  in  their  Counfels 
and  Actions  are  refpefted,  but  otherwife  defpis'd  by  all  fio,' 
How  fmooth   and  pleafant  does  a  deep  River  glide  along  ; 
N  and  how  rough  and  uncouth  that,  which  difcovers  the  Peb- 
bles and  Weeds  at  the  bottom !  None  dare  wade  that,  but 
this  every  one  skips  over.    Thofe  things  which  Opinion 
magnifies,  the  Eye  lhews  lefs.  Reverence  proceeds  from  di- 
flance  ( 1 1).  For  this  Reafon,  God  when  he  conferr'd  with 
Mofes  upon  Mount  Sinai,  about  the  Laws  andGovernmen 
of  hisfeople,  he  veil'd  its  Top  not  only  with  Fire*  but  alfo 
with  a  thick  Cloud  (u)%  le^ft  any  one  ihould  treacheroufly 
obferve  them ;  lie  alfo  Commanded  upon  pain  of  Death 
that  none  ihould  approach  the  very  Foot  of  the   Moun 

(6)  Nihtl  ex  its  Cgfari  incognitum  ;  conjilia,  locos,  prompt»  mult* 
tiovcrat,  a  fluff,  bo  ft  i  ara  in  perniciem  ipfís  vertebat.  Tac.  a.  ann.  (7)  Wj. 
anana  demus,  m  cor.filia  amicorutr.,  we  mmifieria  militum  •vulgartntur* 
Tnc.  1.  ann.  (8)  Jud.  16.  1  .(9)  Ibid.  (10)  Prov.  ¿c  5.(11)  Mt4 
¿or  é  h)¡¡rii¡cj:;:s  revcrattia.TzC.  I.  ana-  (12)   Exod.  19.  6. 

tain 
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tain  fi}).  if  God  himfelf,  is  fo  cautious  in  his  Commands 
and  Con  ful  tat  ions,  what  then  iliould  Man  be,  whoie  wifeft 
Counfels are  Ignorance?  When  their.  Resolutions  are  pub- 
liih'd  in  due  time,  they  feem  elaborate  and  composed  with 
profound  Judgment  ;  they  ihew  the  Majefty  and  Prudence 
of,  the  Prince,  and  we  believe  there  are  Reafons  and  Confe- 
derations which  we  can't  comprehend  ;  nay  we  many  times 
imagine  fome,  that  the  Miniiiers  never  fo  much  as  thought 
of.  But  if  we  were  to  hear  the  Debates,  Grounds,  and  Rea- 
fons  of  their  xRefolves,  we  fliould  perhaps  defervedly  ridicule 
them.  As  upon  the  Stz*Q  the  Actors  appear,  Gay  and 
Splendid,  and  move  the  Refpect  of  all ;  but  behind  the 
Scenes  isdefpicable  Mifery  and  Confufion.  'Tis  yet  more 
dangerous  to  entruft  the  Myfteries  of  Government  to  Fo-  . 
reigners ,  thefe  King  Henry  II.  ever  fuTpected  *.  And 
though  perhaps  many  would  he  true,  yet  tjie  fafcft  way  is, 
not  to  admit  any  of  'em  to  the  management  of  Airairs,efpe- 
cially  thofe  of  the  Treafury  ;  chiefly  when  they  are  not  Sub- 
jects, or  of  equal  Capacity.  Lea  ft  they  mould  dive  into 
the  Maxims  of  the  Government  {14)  ;  'tis  our  unhappy 
Ttmper  to  flight  and  contemn  our  own,  and  admire  all  fo- 
reign Commodities.  We  think  there  is  no  Courage,  Know- 
ledge, or  Prudence  but  is  imported,  not  regarding  the  Ad- 
vice of  the  Holy  Spirit  :  Admit  not  a  Stranger  within  thy 
Door,  for  he  will  raife  a  Whirlwind  againft:  thee,  and  at 
laft  turn -thee  out  of  thy  own  Dwelling 

If  a  Prince  would  have  ins  CounCds  kept  fecret  and 
clofe,  let  him  himfelf  fetagood  Example  of  Prudence  and 
Taciturnity.  Let  him  imitate  J^Metelluf,  who  we  are  told 
us'd  to  fay,  That  if  his  Shirt  knew  his  Thoughts,  lie  would 
order  it  to  be  burnt.  Let  him  diligently  endeavour  to  con- 
ceal his  Mind;  for  he  who  is  Matter  of  his  Thoughts,  has 
already  the  main  Iníirurmnr  oí  G'ivernm?nt.  This  Tiber i- 
«4  knew,  who  even  in  Matters  which  he  had  no  Delign  to 
poncea!,  cither  naturally,  or  through  ufe,  always  fpofte  in- 
tricately and  obfeureiy  ;  but  then  moit  of  all,  when  'twas 

('•})  Exod  (9  ?i. ^L.  i.  tic.  3.  lib.  1.  H®  "V  (14)  *S '■*&'«('  &e&i, 
quad  non  convene  ,  [cruttrJur  sreav*.  I..  JVurc-itoies  C  de  Cnmtner. 
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d.fcours'd  of  his  fucceeding  Augujius  (i$).  Secrets  arc  not 
to  be  communicated  to  all  Miniiters,  though  they  are  ne- 
ver fo  faithful ;  but  only  to  thofe  to  whom  they  fome  way 
belong,  or  thofe  from  whom  they  can't  be  conceard  with- 
out greater  Damage.    Chrift  when  he  deuYd  to  have  one 
pf  his  Miracles  private,  made  only  three  of  his  Apoftles 
privy  to  it,  thinking  it  not  fafe  to  intruil  itto  them  all  (16). 
The  keeping  of  a  Secret  requires  great  Care  ;  for  though 
we  can  be  Silence,  yet  it  is  not  in  our  Power  to  Command 
the  interiour  Paffions  f  17  \  or  to  fupprefs  that  quick  Mo- 
tion of  the  Blood,  which  betrays  the  Secrets  of  the  heart, 
by  the  Face  and  Eyes  (18).  The  Mind  being  like  the.  fined 
Parer,  which  difcovers  on  the  other  ftde  what  is  written 
within  ;  ib  Britanmctto's  Death   appeared    in    Agrippina's 
Face,  though  (he  did  what  (lie  could  to  ftifle  it  (19).    Au- 
gujius and  Tiberius  knew  this,  and  becaufe  they  doubted  the; 
could  not  enough  diifemble  their  Joy  for  Germanice   hi 
Death,  durft  not  appear  in  publick  ( 20).  The  Tongue  is  no 
the  only  blabb  of  the  Secrets  of  (he  Heart ;  Man  has  man; 
as  great  Tell-tales  as  that  about  him ;  as  Love/  which  beinj 
a  Fire  gives  light  to^and  difcovers  the  darkeft  Defigns :  An 
ger  which  froths  and  boils  over  ;  fear  of  Puniíhment ;  vio 
lence  of  Sorrow  ;  Self-intcreft,  Honour  or  Infamy ;  Vain 
glory  of  our  own  Thought?,  which  prompts  us  to  difclofe 
them  before  they  are  put  into  Execution.     In  fiiort,  the 
weaknefs  of  thc-Mind,  either  from  Wine  ,  or  any  othe 
Accident.     No  caution  can   deceive  thefe  natural  Spies 
Nay,  the  more  Care  is  taken  to  blind  them,  the  fooner  the 
difcover  the  Secret.     As  it  befel  Sevinus  in  a  Conspiracy 
which  he  was  concernM  in,  who  difcover'd  his  Care  anc 
Concern  through  all  his  pretended  Joy  (21),  and  thougl 

( 1 5)  Tihrioaf;  etiam  in  rcórtt,  quas  non  eccuieret,  Jeu  natura,  five  ad' 
fuetudinc  fu/penjajemper,  objeura  jcrr.per  :  tunc  vero  ni  tend  ut  Jenfiu  juu 
abderet  Tac.i.ann.  (i<5)  Luk.S.fr.  ( 17,)  Si  tarn  in  nofira  potejiate  ejfet 
tblivifci  efuam  taccre.  Tac  in  vir.  Agrie.  (18)  Pfal.  54.  \6.  (19)  At 
Agrippma  is  Pavor,  ea  confiernatio  mentis,  quamvis  vultu  premeretur  emi* 
tnit.  Tac.  13.  arm.  (»o)  Anne  omnium  ocifu  vnltum  eorum  Jcrutantitut 
falii  inteliigerentur.  Tac.  3.  arm.  ("21)  At  que  ipfe  maftut  Ó"  magn*  co~ 
vjtationis  manifeftus  erat,  quamvis  Utitiam  vazis  fermonibus  fimularet. 
T«íc  15.  *nn. 
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long  ufe  may  in  tkne  corred  Nature,  and  make  it  more  re- 
tentive, as  Oftavitiy  who  though  very  young  could  hide  her 
Grief  and  other  Affe&ions  (22) ;  and  Nero  who  befide  his 
natural  Propenfity,  had  almoftanacquir'd  Faculty  of  difgui- 
fing  his  Hate  with  falfe  Flatteries  (13)  ;  yet  Art  can't  be  fo 
vigilant  and  attentive,  as  not  fometimes  to  forget  it  ielf,  and 
give  Nature  its  free  Courfe,  efpecially  when  urg'd  and  pro- 
vok'd  by  defigning  Malice ;  which  is  done  many  ways,  which 
I  will  here  defcribe,  that  the  Prince  may  beware  of  them, 
and  not  fuffer  any  one  to  fathom  his  private  Sentiment?. 

Malice  then  fometimes  touches  the  peccant  Humour,  that 
it  may  exert  and  declare  it  felf  (24).  So  Sejanus  Egg  d  on 
Jgrippina's  Relations  to  incenfe  her  haughty  Spirit,  that  ihe 
might  be  urg'd  to  difcover  her  defire  of  Reigning,  and  fo 
give  Tiberius  occafion  to  fufpect  her  (25). 

Injuries  and  Affronts  alfo  do  the  fame,  being  the  Keys  of 
the  Heart.  As  clofe  and  referv'd  as  Tiberius  was  in  his 
Thoughts,  he  could  not  contain  himfelf  when  Agrippinn 
affronted  him  (16). 

He  who  concealing  his  real  Sentiments  pretends  contra- 
ry ones,  will  foon  difcover  peoples  thoughts  of  them ;  with 
which  Artifice  the  Emperour  Tiberius  us'd  to  fathom  the 
Thoughts  of  the  Senate,  making  a  ihew  as  if  he  would  not 
accept  of  the  Empire  (27). 

There  is  yet  another  piece  of  Cunning,  which  infinuates 
it  felf  into  matters,  by  extolling  or  difcommending  that, 
which  it  would  know  the  bottom  of,  pretending  to  be  of  the 
Party  to  gain  Credic,  and  induce  the  other  to  difclofe  his 
Sentiments.  This  way  Latiaris  by  commending Germátiknt, 
pitying  Agr ipp intfs  misfortune,  and  accufing  Sejanus,  ib  in- 
gratiated himfelf  with '  Sabinmy  that  he  difcover 'd  to  him  his 
Averfion  to  Sejanm  (28). 

(22)  Octavia  tju9c¡;  yuamvü  rudibus  annis  omnes  ajfettus  abfeondere  di" 
dicerat.  Tac.  13.  ann.  (23)  Fattut  Natura,  &  confuetudine  exercitus,  ve- 
lare odium  fattacibus  blanditiis.  Tac.  14.  ann.  f  24)  Ecclef  22.  24. 
(2  O  jtgrippinx  (¡Hoy,  proximi  inliciebantur  pravis  fermonibus  túmidos 
Spiritat  pcrjiimulare.  Tac.  4.  ann.  (26)  Audita  h&c  raram  ocoultt  peclorü 
njocem  elicuit  correptairq ;  Graco  verju  admonuit,  ideo  l<edi  quia  non  regno- 
ret  Tac  4-ann.  (27)  Pojiea  cogmtum  eft  ad  introfpiciendar  etiam  procerum 
voluntatis,  wctyiiam  dubitationem.  Tac.  1.  ann,  (28)  Tac.  4.  ann. 
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'Many  Queilions  ask'd  ata  time,  arc  like  ib  many  Bul- 
lets difcharged  at  once,  which  no  Caution  can  avoid,  and 
which  difarm  the  molt  retentive  Kreaft;  as  were  thofc  cü 
Tiberius,  to  Fifis  Son  (29)  ;  the  Mind  is  alio  confounded 
by  fudden  and  unexpected  Queftions;  as  Tiberius  onoé 
found  ,  by  thofe  of  Afin'ms  Ga/Ius  {%&),  when  though  he 
bad  taken  time  to  anfwer,  yet  he  could  not  hide  his  Co*| 
ce'rn  fo,  but  that  Afinius  took  notice  of  it  ( 3  1). 

The  Authority  of  the  Prince,  and  the  Veneration  due  tdl 
Majefty,  are  means  to  difcover  Truth,  and  fometimes  mere 
than  Truth ;  as  Tiberius  found,  as  often  as  he  examin'd  th$ 
Criminals  himfelf  (;i). 

By  Difcourfe  and  Talk,  which  fome  can  promote  with 
great  Dexterity,  the  Mind  is  difcover'd  ;  as  by  joyning  the 
feveral  pieces  of  a  torn  Letter,  you  may  read  the  Senceof  it, 
and  by  this  method  the  Confpirators  againft  Nero,  knew 
that  Femus  Rufurxvas  of  their  Party  (%%\ 

From  all  which  a  Prince  may  inferr,  how  difficult  a  mal 
ter'tisto  keep  aSecrer,and  if  it  is  fafe  within  our  own  BreauV, 
it  is  much  lefs  fo,  when  committed  to  others ;  wherefore  ic 
ibould  without  abfolute  neceflity  beentrufted  to  none;  'til 
like  a  Mine,  which  if  it  has  too  many  Vents  the  force  of  the 
powder  is  loft,  and  it  proves  ineffectual,  but  if  there  is 
neceflity  of  a  Prince's  communicating  his  S-crets  to  his  Ml 
miters,  and  he  feeing  'em  divul^'d  would  know  by  whom¿ 
let  him  feign  íéveral  important  Secrets,  and  commit  one  to; 
each,  and  by  that  which  he  hears  of  firfr,  he  will  find  whq 
was  Tardy  before.  Let  not  thefe  Cautions  feem  frivolouj 
for  from  very  imall  Caufes,  greac  Commotions  often  pro» 
"cted  '(34).  The  rnofl  Potent  Empires  are  in  danger  of  being 
iapp'd  by  the  Sea.  if  its  Curiofity  could  rind  but  the  leait 
Chink  to  enter  at.  When  thisWorm  has  once  found  the  Root 
fcf  the  Secret,  \t  icon  brings  the  talleft  Tree  to  the  ground. 

(29)  Crebris  inierrogatimibur  exquirit,  qualcm  Pifo    diern  fxpremvm 
NoBemq;  exeg'Jfet,  atq;  ¿fo  pleraq;fapi enter,  quxdam  iKConj*lti:x  >■: 
dtntt.  Tac.  3.  arm.  (30)  Pertujfmt  Hoprovif*  interrogative  faubihu 
úcuit.  Tac.  1.  arm.  (yi)  Etenim  V:illx  ofenjtmem  eOKJetlavermt. 
(32)  Non  temper  ante  Tiberio  quin  premeret  <voce  ;  fultu,  to  quod  ip  . 
berrjmé  interrogaba; :  ñeque    refilLre  anf   r'udere  dabatur  ;    ac  fape  etm 
urn  cenfitendurn  erat  ne  fr-tfira  qu./ivf.t.  Tac.  3.  ann.  (33)  Creí 
fius jermone  j 'afta  fides.  Tac.  15.  ano.  (3^)  Tac- ^ .  Jiy».  E  Ai- 
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ÍN  all  Affairs  the  Beginnings  and  Ends  ought  mutually 
to  correfcond  \  the  Form  fliould  be  perfect,  and  not 
eafily  tobe  changed.  The  Potter  does  jiotgive  hisWheel 
fp  much  Liberty,  nor  ufe  his  hand  ib  carclefly,  as  to  form 
a  different  Pot  from  what  he  began.  Let  any  undertaking 
be  uniform  and  agreeable  to  its  felf. 

*  When  you  begin  with  fo  muth  Vomp  and  Shew, 
Why  is  the  End  fo  little  and  fo  low  > 
Be  what  you  will,  fo  you  be  ¡till  the  fame. 


*  Ld.  Rofcom.  Hor,  Art  Poet. 


There 


Io8        Care  ¡Imli  be  taken  that  the  Beginning    Vol.  I! 

There  is  nothing  more  pernicious  than  this,  inequality  o 
Attions  and  Government,  when  the  Beginnings  don't  an. 
fwer   the  Ends.    He  makes  himfelf   ridiculous   to  all 
who  btgins  his  Reígrt  with  Care  and  Diligence,  and  afte 
wards  grows  negligent  and  carelefs.    It  had  been  better  a 
waysrto  have  kept  the  fame  Pace  though  dull  and  flow,  the 
Commendation  which  the  beginning  of  his  Reign   meriteii 
accufes  the  end.G alba  loft  hisReputation/or  that,at  thebegi 
ning  of  his  Empire  he  promis'd  to  reform  the  Militia,  an 
afterwards  admitted  Perfons  wholly  defertlefs   (i).     Man 
Princes  feem  very  good,  and  are  very  bad.     Many  Talk  and: 
Difcourfe  prudently,  and  Aft  without  Difcretion.    Others: 
promife  much,  and  perform  little ;  fome  are  very  valiant 
in  Peace,  and  mere  Cowards  in  War ;  others  undertake  e- 
very  thing  and  do  nothing.     This  Etííágreement  is  much 
below  the  Majefty  of  a  Prince,  in  whom  a  firm  Conftancy 
íhould  appear  in  all  his  Words  and  Actions.    The  People 
can  never  be  firm  in  their  Obedience  to  a  Prince,  who  flag* 
gers  thus  himfelf.    Wherefore  he  íhould  attentively  confi- 
der,  before  he  concludes  any  thing,  whether  in  the  Exe- 
cutions of  his  Couniels,  the  middle  will  be  anfwerable  to 
the  Beginning  and  End  j  as  Godfrey  advifes. 

Let  him  who  dots  at  great  Beginnings  aim,  * 
Make  the  thread  even  \  and  both  Ends  the  Jame. 

The  Web  of  Government,  tho*  never  fo  finely  wrought,] 
cannot  be  good  and  firong  unlck  it  be  even.  Nor  is  it  fuf- 
ficient  to  know,  how  to  enter  upon  an  Affair,  but  'tis  ex-: 
pedient  too,to  know  how  to  end  it.  By  tho  Head  and  Stern  I 
of  a  Ship  ,  the  Ancients  repreiented  perfeft  Counfel,  duly 
weigh'd  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  (2).  Whence  I  took 
the  Figure  of  this  prefent  Emblem ,  reprefenting  prudent 


(1)  Nee  enira  ad  banc  fortnam  extern  erani.  Tac.  I.  ann.  *  TafH 
Canr.  I.  (i)  Ml  hi  prora  &  puppis,  ut  Gricorum  froverbium  eft,  fuit  d 
me  tut  dimittendi  ut  rationes  mear  explicares  ;  Prora  ¡taque  &  P.eppt 
(nmunam  cwftlii  noftri  (ignifieamus  ;  propter ea  quod  d  prora  ¿T  puppi,  t.ui- 
mam  ji  eapite,  &  calce  pendeat  tita  navis.  Cicero. 

Ccunid, 
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}ounfe1,  careful  of  its  Beginning  and  End,  by  a  Ship 
doored  between  two  Anchors,  one  a  Head,  and  the  other 
Stern,  to  preferve  it  from  the  violence  of  Tempefts ;  only 
ne  at  the  Bow  would  be  of  fmall  effect,  if  the  Wind  blow- 
rig  hard  a  Stern,  ihould  drive  her  upon  the  Rocks. 

There  are  three  things  requinte  in  Refolutions,  Pru- 
lence  to  deliberate,  Diligence  to  difpofc,  and  Conftancy  to 
iroceed.  All  the  heat  and  toil  .about  the  beginning  of 
Lñairs  would  be  infignificant,  if  (as  it  ufually  is)  we  are 
arelefs  about  the  end  (%) ;  'tis  at  each  end  that  Prudence 
iught  to  caft  Anchor.  But  fince  Prudence  only  regards 
hings  prefent  and  pan,  not  future,  upon  which  all  Affairs 
lepend  ;  'tis  neceffary  by  Difcourie  and  Reafon,  to  conje- 
ture and  forefee  what  fuch  and  fuch  means  ihould  produce; 

0  make  ufe  of  Deliberation  and  Counfel ;  which  are  as  the 
Vife  Alphonfo  'fays  ,    "  The  beft  Forefight  a  Man  can  have 

1  in  dubious  Matters.  And  in  thofe  there's  three  things  to 
>c  confider'd  ,  the  Probability,  Juftice,  and  Profit  of  the 
:hing  propose  ;  and  alfo  the  Capacity  and  Experience  óf 
Ae  Minifter,  who  gives  the  Counfels ;  whether  he  be  mov* 
id  by  Intereft  or  private  Ends ;  whether  he  offers  himfelf  to 
the  Danger,  what  are  the  Difficulties  of  the  Enterprise, 
ind  upon  whom  the  Blame  and  Honour  of  the  event  will 
fall  (4).  Thefe  Cautions  premised,  and  the  Matter  ftated, 
fuch  means  ought  to  be  apply'd,  as  are  conformable  to  the 
bbove^  mentioned  Qualities  ;  for  nothing  will  be  juft  and 
beneficial,  which  (hall  be  attain'd  by  indirect  or  extravagant 
means  :  In  this  alfo  ihould  be  confiderd,  four  Diftinctions 
of  time,  which  occur  in  all  Affairs,  but  efpecially  in  Dif- 
safts  of  States,  as  well  as  thofe  of  humane  Bodies,  and  thefe 
are  the  Beginning,  the  Growth,  or  Progrefs,  the  Confidence, 
and  Declenfion  ;  by  which,  and  a  timely  Application  of 
proper  means,  the  defir'd  End  is  eafily  obtain  d  ;  as  on  the 

(3)  Acribus  ut  ferme  tali 'a  initiis ,  incur  iofo  fine  .Tac.  I.  arm  (4)  O/w- 
nts  qui  Magnarum  rerum  confilia  fufciptunt,  aftimare  debent,  an  quod 
inchoatur  Re  ¿p.  utile,  ipfis  gtortofum.  aut  promptum  effeífu,  ant  certé  non 
arduum  fit  ,/imul  ipfe  tfii  juadet  conjlderandus  eft  adjiciatne  cwfilio  peri- 
tulutn  fuufB  :  ¿¡t  fi  fortuna  (testis  fuer  it  cut  fummum  dews  acquiratur. 
Tac.  2.  Hift. 

contrary. 
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contrary,  by  tranfpoling  thefe  Methods ,  'tis  retarded ; 
the  Courfe  of  a  Ship  would  be,  if  theRudder  were  change 
to  the  Head  ¡  the  Art  confiits  in  felecting  means  proper  0 
the  Ends  defign*d,ufing  fometimes  thefe,and  fometimes  thoi 
thofe  being  not  lefs  ufeful  and  affiftant  which  are  omitted 
than  thofe  which  are-  apply  Jd ;  as  in  a  Confort  of  Voices 
where  fome  ccafe  while  others  Sing,  and  yet  all  equall! 
make  the  Harmony.     Affairs  will  not  move  of  themíélves 
tho  their  good  Difpofition,  and  Juftice ,  or  common  lit 
tereli  feem  to  drive  'em,and  if  not  guided  by  Judgment,  the] 
certainly  mifcarry  \s)\  few*Princes  would  Err,  if  they  go. 
vern'd  with  Aifiduity  and  Circumfpetfion  ;  but  either  th<| 
tire,  or  elfe  delpife  thefe  Arts,  and  will  obftinately  accon» 
plifli  their  Defigns  by  their  own  methods.     This   is  tty 
way  of  ftubborn  Ignorance,  but  Prudence  ufes  other  meant 
What  Force  can't  fubdue,  is  ealily  obtained  by  D^xteritl 
adapted  to  time  and  circumftance.     So  Cacinwit  when  ht 
could  neither  by  Prayers,  nor  by  Threats  flop  the  Flight  «I 
the  German  Legions  poflefs'd  by  a  vain  Fear,  he  at  laft  thi9 
himfelt  in  the  Gate- way,  and  bv*the  Horror,  they  conceived 
of  trampling  over  their  Generals  Body,    llopt  them  (64 
The  fame  thing  Tompey  did  in   another  Cafe ;  one  Jingle 
word .  fpoken   to  Purpofe  has  gained   the  Victory.     Fen 
diñando  Gonzalez  Count  of  Caftile,  having  drawn  up  bis  Ai 
my  againft  the  Mwsy  a  certain  Perfon  putting  Spurs  t(J 
his.Horfe,  rode,  out  of  his  Rank  towards  the  Enemy,  and 
immediately  the  Earth  open'dand  Av.¡llovv3d  him,  the  wholl 
Army  was  in  a  Coniternation  at  ir,  but  the  Count  turning 
to  'em  :  "  Courage  Gentlemen,  fays  he,  If  the  Earth  ean| 
"  bear  us,  much  leis  will  our  Enemies,  and  inftantly  joynii 
Battle  he  gain'd  the  Viclory.    That  which  happened  at  tt 
Battle  of  Cirniola  is  not  lels  remarkable  ;  an  Italian  thini 
ing  the  Spaniards  were  routed,  fct  Fire  to  two  Waggons 
Powder,  the  great  Captain  Gonfalvo  readily  and  cheerfull 
animated  them  with  thefe  words:  "Courage  my  Friends, 

L,_, ,-,      ■       • : '. -i 

'  ( 5)  Nawftpe  btnefias  rerutn  caufas,  r.i  judicium  adhibeas,  pe 
txiturcenfequuntHr.  Tac.  j.  Hift    (6)  Prpjeftusln  Hmi-nf  ptrté.nufhm 
tiane  demurn,  quia  per  car p:t;  Ltgatl  eund-jm  erat.  rfaufit  ■y.'iJW.fTac.i.aB 
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'  thefe  are  theBone-Fires  for  our  Victory  ;  which  the  Event 
>rov'd  *  ;  Co  much  it  imports  a  Minilíer  to  have  a  quick 
eady  Wit,  and  addrefs  to  make,ufe  of  Opportunities,  and 
>y  proper  means  to  turn  Misfortunes  to  his  Advantage. 

If  after  the  Election  of  good  Miniikrs,  and  the  Appli- 
cation of  proper  means,  Events  don't  anfwer  the  Prince's 
~)e(ire,  lee  him   not  be  diicouraged,  but  rather  flievv  his 
^onftancy  ;  for  Refolutions  ihould  not  .be   meafur'd  by 
Chance,   but   Prudence.    Cafualties  which  can't  be  fore- 
men, or  prevented,  accufe  not  the  Action  ;  and  to  blame 
i  Man  for  dotfig  his  endeavour  is  Impudence.    This  ufual- 
y  befalls  Prinfes,  who  either  want  Judgment  or  Courage; 
/vho  being  opíreís'd  by  illSuccels,andas  it  were  befide  therri- 
felves,  give  thtmidves  up  to  Melancholy,  and  lofe  that  time' 
in  vain  Refle£||om.upon  what  ."has  happened,  which  ihould 
be  imploy'd  in'  remedying  it,  quarrelling  with  themfelves, 
that  they  did  not  take  another  method^  j;  and  laying  all  the 
fault  upon  him  who  was  the  Author  of  this,  nor  coniidering 
Whether  'twas  grounded  upon  Reafonor  no.    Whence  'tis 
that  Miniftcrs  are  afraid  of  declaring  their  Opinions,  ana 
let  flip  many  Opportunities,  without  advertifmg  the  Prince 
thereof,  for  fear  of  expofing  their  Favour  and  Reputation 
to  'the  uncertainty  of  Gafualties.    Thefe  Inconvenient'  es 
a  Prince  ought  moil  induftrioufly  to  avoid,  by  perfifting 
conflant  in  Adverfity,  and  excufing  their  Minilters,  when 
they  are  not  notorioüfly  to  blame,  that  they  may  more  readily 
and  couragiouíly  affift  him  in  overcoming  them.     And  tho' 
there  are  palpable  Errourá  in  fome  Rcfolves  and  Executi- 
ons, yet  he  ought  to  bear  it  calmly  j  for  what  .is  once  done, 
as  we  fay,  can't  be  undone  ;  We  ought  to  reflect  upon  pail 
Actions,  for  Inftruction  not  Affliction  -,  it  requires  as  much 
Courage,  to.pafs  by  Faults,  as  to  encounter  Dangers  i  there 
is  no  Empire  free  from  'em.    He  who  is  too  timorous  can- 
not refolve,  and  oftentimes  Involution  is  vvorfe  than  Er- 
rour  it  felf.     Bufinefs  requires  a  quick  and  ready  Genius;  if 
each  particular  ihould  take  up  his  whole  time,  many  muffc 
of  necefluy  be  neglected,  to  the'utmoft  Detriment  of  the 
Parties  cor.ctrn'd,  and  of  the  Government  in  general. 

*  Mar.  Hift.Hifp.  (7)  Ecclef.  21.  24. 

E  M- 


Ill 
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TH  E  Ancients  in  War  made  ufe  of  certain  Cl(a 
riots  arm'd  with  Scythes,  which  mov'd  and  exe- 
cuted at  the  fame  time  ;  the  Wheels  and  Scythe s 
being  both  govern  d  by  the  fame  Motion ;  thofe  were  no 
(boner  whirl'd  about,  but  thefc  did  Execution,  with  equal 
Speed  and  EffeeT:,  and  are  therefore  in  the  prefent  Figure, 
the  Emblem  of  fpeedy  Execution  ;  as  thofe  fiery  Wheels  in 
the  Throne  of  God,  fignified  the  Activity  of  his  Power,  and 
the  Quicknefs  of  his  Operation  (i).  Let  Prudence  (as  wefaid 
before) "chufe  a  fit  time  for  Confutation,  but  let  itsRe- 
folves,and  Executions  have  fuch  a  mutual  Correfpondence,as 
they  may  both  feem  to  move  together,without  any  intcrpos'd 


(r)  Dan.  7'9- 


Delay. 
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Delay.  For  Confultation  and  Execution  ihould  joyn  hands,; 
hat  they  may  affift  each  other  in  the  Production  of  the 
lefir'd  Effects  (2).  The  Emperour  Charles  V.  usM  to  fay* 
rhat  delay  was  the  Soul  of  Counfel,  and  fpeed  that  of 
execution,  and  that  both  ioyn'd  together  were  the  Quin- 
eflénce  of  a  Princes  Prudence.  King  Ferdinand  the  Ca- 
holick  had  not  been  fo  fuccefsful  in  his  undertakings,  had 
íe  not  maturely  weigh'd,  and  fpeedily  executed  his  Refo- 
utions.  Were  a  Prince  indued  with  both  thefe  Vertues,he 
vould  never  want  Succefs,  which  is  ever  the  Daughter  of 
>pportunity,  which  once  part  is  not  to  be  recall'd.  One 
ninute  brings  us  great  Advantage,  or  great  Detriment^ 
vherefore  Demofthenes  blam'd  the  Athenians,  for  fpending 
oo  much  time  in  Preparations,  faying  that  Opportunities 
vould  not  wait  their  Delays.  If  the  Counfel  be  advanta- 
#ous,  that  time  which  is  fpent  in  Delay  deducts  from  its 
advantage.  There  is  no  room  for  Delay  in  Counfels  which 
tre  not  valuable,  but  in  their  Effects  (;).  Counfel  is  an 
embryo,  and  unlefs  Execution  which  is  the  Soul  thereof 
u'ves  it  Life,  it  dies.  'lis  the  Product  of  the  Underftand» 
ng,  and  an  Act  of  practick  Prudence,  which  if  it  exerc 
lot  it  felf  but  remains  in  Contemplation,  'tis  nothing  but 
i  vain  Imagination  and  Fancy.  Refolution,  fays  Ariflotki 
hould  be  executed  with  naife,  but  deliberated  with  leifure. 
James  I.  King  of  England,  advifed  his  Son  to  be  prudenc 
ind  cautious  in  his  Deliberations,  firm  and  conftant,  in  hie 
Hefolutions,  and  prompt  and  refolute  in  his  Executions  ;■ 
[or  that,  for  this  laft  Nature  had  fupplyed  the  Hands  and 
Feet  with  fo  many  Joynts  and  fuch  ready  Motion.  Delay  is 
Dafe  and  mean  but  fpeed  great  and  Royal.  (4'.  This  Vice 
pf  Dtlay  is  very  frequent  in  great  Kingdoms,  and  proceeds 
'rom  their  too  great  Confidence  of  their  Power,  as  was 


(2)  Priufyuam  ¿nci'pias,  confnlito,  &  ubi  confultteris  mature  fa8$  opus 
ft  :  it*  utrumqne  per  fe  indigent  alter  alteriut  auxilio  viget.  Salluft. 
3)  tíuUut  cunítatitni  Iocuí  eft  :n  eo_  conjilio,  quod  non  potejl  laudar  i , 
iifiperjtlum>TaiC.  r.  I  lift  (4)  Barbaris  cunclatio  fervi/it;  fiatini  exe~ 
mi  regium  vidftuf.  T-ic.  6    ¿¡\n. 
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vifible  in  the  Emperour  Otbo   (5).    As  alfo  from  the  un- 
weildineisof  the  Wheels,  upon  which  its  Grandeur  is  car- 
ry'd,  and  lean  the  Prince  fliould  run  the  Rifqueof  lofing 
what  he  already  has,  he  lives  content  within  the  Bounds 
of  his  own  Empire.    That  which  is  really  Lazinefs  and 
Sloth  is  caird  Wifdom  ,  as  wai  that  of  the  Emperour 
Galba  (6).  Empires  in  their  Infancy  acquire  Strength  and 
Vigour  by  difpatch,  whilft  the  Blood  boyls,  and  the  Spirits 
of  Glory  and  Ambition  are  active.  The  Roman  State  throve 
by  Aftion  and  Bravery,  not  by  thofe  Dilatory  Counfels 
which  Cowards  call  Cautions  (7  J.  But  after  they  are  at 
their  full  growth,  their  very  Majefty  and  Authority  fup- 
ports  ?em  long,  though  that  Vigour  and  heat  of  Glory, 
and  Ambition  be  extinguifh'd,  as  the  Sea  keeps  its  Moti- 
on for  a  confiderable  time  after  the  Wind  ceafes.    When 
therefore  Empires  are  in  this  Vigour,  I  don't  fomuchdifc 
approve  of  thefe  tedious  Deliberations.    For  fo  they  gain 
more  time  to  enjoy  quietly  what  they  have  gotten :  too 
fpeedy  Refolutions  being  often  attended  with  Danger.    In 
this  Sence  that  of  Tacitus  is  to  be  underftood,  that  Power 
is  better  preferv'd  by  cautious  than  raih  Counfels  (8), 
But  when  this  Age  decays,  and  the  Efteem  and  Authori- 
ty of  the  Empire  begins  to  Flag,  other  methods  ought  to 
be  us'd,  Counfels  fliould  be  fpeedy,  and  other  means  ap- 
plyM  to  recover  its  former  Vigour,  before  decrepid  old  Age 
comes  on,  and  renders  it  irrecoverable  ;  this  difference  c 
Ages  is  not  confiderable  in  fmall  States,  but  they  (hould  a 
ways  be  ready  to  fpread  their  Sails  to  every  favourable  WirA 
which  fits  fometimesthis  way,  ibmetimes  that.    As  in  the 
Circumference  of  the  Horizon,  the  Winds  rule  alternative. 
ly  upon  the  Earth ;  the  Goths  and  other  Nothern  Nations, 
had  formerly  very  favourable  Winds,  of  which  they  made 
to  good  ufe,  looting  all  their  Sails,that  they  penetrated  even 


(?)  UiL°  tlus  'viTium  ac  reioris,  e  /¡due  i  a  tarditas  inerat,  Tac.  a 
Hilt  (6  )  Et  motus  tewporum  obtinuit,  ut  quedjegnities  erst,  fapicntit 
vocai etur.  Tac.  I.  Hift  (7)  agendo,  audendoque  res  Romana  srevir,  tun 
bis  {igniiur  cenfrfii?,  «¡u,t  timidi  taut  a  vacant.  Tit.  Liv.  (8^  Potential* 
cautis,   <juam  acrioribus  con  jilt  is  tutius  haber  i .  Tac.  11.   ann. 
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to  Hercules0?,  Pillars,  the  then  utmoft  limits  of  the  World  5 
but  this  Wind  ceafing  another  fucceeded  more  favourable  to 
other  Empires. 

Conftancy  in  executing  Refolutions,  whether  they  are 
the  Prince's  own,  or  given  him  by  others,  is  always  of  great 
Importance.  For  want  of  this  Vatus  could  not  triumph 
over  the  Varthians  (9).  All  eager  and  fiery  Spirits  quickly 
refolve,  and  foon  repent,  they  are  hot  at  the  beginning, 
but  cold  in  the  end  of  Affairs ;  they  aim  at  all,  but  bring 
nothing  to  Perfe&ion  j  they  are  like  the  Animal  call'd 
Calipesy  which  moves  with  great  hafte,  but  advances  not 
a  Foot  in  an  hour.  The  management  of  all  Affairs  requires 
Condutt  and  Valour,  one  to  form  and  t'other  to  execute 
them  ;  to  a  reiblv'd  and  brave  Spirit  nothing  is  diffi- 
cult; but  he  who  is  fcrupulous,  and  timorous,  meets 
with  a  world  of^Difficulty  ,  and  lofes  mafiy  lucky  Oppor- 
tunities. Great  Men  are  long  in  their  Deliberations,  and 
jealous  of  what  may  happen,  but  once  refolv'd  they  Ail 
with  Vigour  and  Confidence  ( ioj,  without  which  the  Cou- 
rage fails,  and  not  applying  convenient  means,  wholly  de- 
lifts  from  the  Enterprize. 

There  are  few  Affairs  which  cannot  he  accomplifhed 
by  Wit,  or  which  time,  and  Opportunity  cannot  facili- 
tate ;  wherefore  'tis  not  proper  wholly  to  confound  them, 
but  to  preferve  em  entire.  Chryftal  once  broken  can't  be 
rejoyn'd,  and  lb  Affairs ;  be  the  Tempeft  never  fo  great, 
'tis  fafer  to  keep  fome  Sail  abroad,  than  to  furl  all.  Moft 
Affairs  die  by  being  defpai/d  of. 

'Tis  alio  highly  conducive,  that  he  who  is  to  execute 
Orders,  íhould  firft  approve  them,  otherwile  he  will  not 
think  'em  neceffary,  or  elfe  find  Difficulties  in  them,  and  fo 
not  apply  himfelf  to  them  as  he  ought,  not  caring  whether 
they  fucceed  or  no.  That  Minifter  is  moft  proper  to  exe- 
I  cute  who  firft  gave  the  Counlel.  For  his  Honour  and  Re^ 
putation  are  concern  d  in  its  Succefs. 

(9)  Eludi  Part  hits  trattn  belli  poterat,  ft  Pato  aut  infuis,aut  in  alie- 
nis  conjiliis  conftantiafuiflet.  Tac.  J  <;.  ann.  (i'o)  Vir  en  ratione  fiet  op- 
timus  :  fi  in  deliberando  quidem  cunftetar,  ¿/*  prxtimeat  qunquid  poleji 
contingere,  in  agendo  aatttn  conjidat.    Herod. 

Is  E  M- 
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A  Stone  caft  in  a  Pond  creates  fuch  a  continual'Serií 
óf  Waves,v;  that  they  at  laft  become  innumerable 
and  wholly  difturb  that  tranfparent  Element,  ant 
calm   Looking-Glafs;   from  which  the  Species  of  things 
which  were  before  diftinctly  reprefented,  appear  now  ii 
Diforder  and  Confufion.    'Tis  the  fame  with  the  Mind 
in  which  from  one  Errour  proceeds  many  ,  fo  that  the 
Judgment  being  confounded  and  blinded,  and  the  Waves 
of  Paffion  raifed,  the  Underftanding  can't  perceive  the 
truth  of  things  reprefented ,  but  driving  to  remedy  the 
firft  Errotir  falls  into  another ,  and  thence  into  a  third, 
which  at  length  become  infinite,  and  the  further  they  are 
from  the  firft  the  greater  they  are,  like  Waves  that  are 
moft  diftant  from  the  Stone  that  caus'd  'em.    The  Reafor 
of  this  is,   "That  the  Beginning  is  faid  to  be  half  of  the 

whole 
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whole,  fo  that  a  fmall  Errour  in  the  Beginning  correfponds 
to  the  other  Parts  (1).  Wherefore  great  Care  of  the  firft 
Errour  ihould  be  taken,  for  from  thence  all  others  pro,- 
ceed  (1).  This  is  vifible  in  Mafiniffa,  who  being  checked 
by  Scipio  for  marrying  Sopbonifbay  thought  to  remedy  that 
Fault  by  a  far  greater ,  in  poifoning  her.  King  Witiza 
by  his  Vices  obfcured  the  Glory  of  the  Beginning  of 
his  Reign,  and  that  the  number  of  the  Miftrefles  he  kept 
might  not  ieem  fcandalous,  he  allow'd  all  his  Subjects  the 
fame  Liberty  ;  nay,  and  made  a  Law  for  impowering  the 
Clergy  to  marry ;  and  at  laft  finding  his  Errours  con- 
tradictory to  Religion,  he  deny'd  the  Pope's  Authority, 
and  thence  incurr'd  the  Odium  of  the  whole  Kingdom, 
wherefore  to  prevent  their  rebelling  he  demoliuYd  the 
Fortifications  of  moft  Cities  and  Cafiles,  and  fo  laid  all 
Spain  open  to  the  Incurfions  of  the  Moors  *,  and  all  thefe 
Faults  proceeding,  as  you  fee,  at  laft  occafion'd  his  Death. 
The  fame  Series  of  Crimes  is  vifible  in  Duke  Valentine : 
He  endeavoured  to  build  his  own  Fortune  upon  the  Ruin 
of  others,  to  which  End  he  omitted  no  fort  of  Tyranny, 
one  piece  of  Cruelty  being  follow'd  by  a  greater  (3),  which 
at  laft  coil  him  his  Stare  and  Life  too,  proving  hicnfelf 
an  unfortunate  Scholar,  and  Macbiavel,  a  pernicious  Ma- 
tter. 

The  Faults  of  Princes  are  Difficultly  corrected,  for  that 
they  ufually  afTecl:  many  ;  or  fometimes  becauíé  of  Obftina- 
cy  or  Ignorance.  Great  Spirits  which  are  often  more  in- 
genuous and  tradable  than  others,  ealily  acknowledge  thejr 
Errours  ,  and  being  convinced  of  them,  imdy  to  amend 
them,  pulling  down  the  ill  built  Edifice  Stone  by  Stone,  to 
rebuild  it  with  more  firm  and  durable  Materials.  The 
Motto  of  the  Emperour  Vbilip  III.  was,  "  Be  not  aiham'd 

U)  In  'principio  enim  peccatur  ;  principium  autem  dteitur  dimidiura 
tot  ins,  ¡taque  parvum  in  Principie  erratum  correfpondens  eji  ad  alias 
partes.  Arilt.  pol.  lib.  2.  cap  4.  (2)  Cum  fieri  non  pojjit ,  ut  ft  in  primo, 
at  que  principio  psccatum  fw.rit,  n»n  ad  «xtremum  malum  aliquod  evadat. 
Arift.pol.  5.  cap.  2.  *  Marian.  Hift.  Hifp.  lib.  6.  cap.  19.  (3)  Ftrox  fce- 
lerum,  &  quia  prima  provenerant,  <voIutarefeewm}  qnonam  tnodo  Germa- 
ni  hberos  perverteret.  Tac.  4.  anil. 
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f  to  alter  that  which  was  ill  began.  He  who  returns  by 
the  fame  way  he  went,  will  find  his  miftake,  and  foon  re* 
cover  the  right  Road ;  Repentance  would  be  afterward  in- 

fignificant. 

To  own  you,  have  at  laft  your  Errour  found  ?, 

Is  of  fmall  ufe,  when  once  the  Ship's  aground. 
ft 

Policy  is  a  certain  Chain,  in  which  if  one  Link  be  bro- 
ken, the  whole  is  ufelefs,  unlefs  foon  folder'd:  A  Prince 
who  knows  the  Danger  of  his  Refolurions,  yet  ftill  per- 
fills  in  them  ,  is  a  greater  Lover  of  his  own  Opinion,  than 
his  Countrey  j  efteeming  an  empty  ftadow  of  Glory  more 
than  Truth;  and  while  he  would  bethought  conftant,  he 
is  ñubborn  and  perverfe,  'tis  the  general  Vice  of  Sovereign 
Power,  to  think  it  beneath  'em  to  retire  when  they  have 
onCe  advanced. 


■He  thinks  it  Brave  t, 


Who  grafps  the  Scepter  in  his  Royal  Hand 

Not  to  retreat 

Though  the  Emperour  Charles  V.   was  better  advifed, 
who  having  Sign'd  a  Grant,  which  he  was  afterwards  iof 
formed   was  illegal  and  difallowable  ,   order'd   it  to  b 
brought  him,  and  immediately  tore  it :  "  I  had  rather,  fay 
"  he,  tear  my  writing  than  my  Soul.    To  know  ones  Et 
rours,and  /lili  to  perfift  in  them  is  tyrannick  Obftinacy ;  bul 
to  defend  them  upon  pretence  of  Honour,  is  to  refolve  to 
Sin  on,  and  to  incourage  ignorance  and  Folly,  'tis  gilding 
Iron  with  Gold,  which  foon  wears  of,  and  the  Iron  appears 
in  its  rufty  Hue.     An  Errour  corrected  makes  us  more  caur 
tious  for  the  future,  and  to  commit  Faults  foraetimes  is  a 
means  to  prevent  greater.     So  fmall  is  our  Capacity,  that 
we  are  to  be  inftrucled  by  our  very  Faults,  and  are  taught 
by. them  how  to  Ail  difcrcetly.    'Tis  certain,  that  the  bell 
Laws  and  Examples  proceed  from  others  Crimes  (4).  Thi 

?  Claud,  f  S-'neca.  (+)  Uju  proistum  eji  P.  C.  lege!  egregt'at,  ext 
fia  honejia,  at>ud  bonos  ex  deliBis  aliorttm  g'gvi.  Tac   1 5.  ann. 
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moft  prudent  State  committed  many  mifcarriages,  before it 
arriv'd  to  Perfection.  God  alone  could  compleat  the  Fa- 
brick  of  this  World  without  Errour,  and  yet  even  he  did 
afterwards  in  a  manner  repent  him ,  that  he  had  made 
Man  (5  J.  We  are  fometimes  more  indebted  to  our  mif- 
carriages, than  to  our  Succefs ;  for  thofe  inftruft  us,  but 
thefe  are  only  the  Seeds  of  Pride  and  Vanity.  The  Pa- 
triarchs Inflruft  not  on'y  the  Wife,  but  the  Sinful  (6)t 
'tis  the  Shades  give  light  to  a  Picture,  to  them  we  owe 
the  Excellency  of  that  Art. 

Errour  does  not  always  proceed  from  Imprudence,  tiras 
and  other  accidents  are  often  the  occafion  of  it.  For  that 
which  was  at  firft  convenient,  is  afterwards  prejudicial.  The 
greateft  Prudence  can't  give  Counfel,  which  will  be  proper 
at  all  times ;  which  makes  it  neceifary  to  alter  Refolutions, 
and  repeal  Laws  and  Statutes,  efpecially  when  there  is  an 
apparent  Advantage  (7)  ;  or  Danger,  or  when  the  Prince 
finds  himfelf  mif-informM  of  Matters,  upon  which  fuch 
Refolutions  were  grounded. 

This  was  the  Reafon  King  Abafierus  gave  for  recalling 
the  Sentence,  which  he  had  pronounced  againft  the  People 
of  God,  upon   the  unjuft  Accufation  of  Haman  (8).    In 
thefe  and  the  like  Cafes,  'tis  not  levity  of  Mind,  but  Pru- 
dence to  alter  Counfels  and  Refolutions,  nor  can  it  be  call- 
ed Inconftancy,  but  a  firm  Zeal  to  be  guided  by  Reafon  in 
all  things,  as  the  Weather-Cock  is  by  the  Wind ;  and  the 
Needle  by  the  North  Pole.    The  Phyfician  vanes  his  Me- 
dicines according  to  the  Accidents,  having  Refpeft  to    no- 
thing, but  the  recovery  of  his  Patient.    The  different  Dii-- 
eafes  which  States  labour  under,  require  different  methods 
of  Cure.     Let  a  Prince  then  think  it  a  Credit  to  review, 
and  correft  his  Decrees,  and  his  Errours  too,  without  be- 
ing aihanvd  of  'em,  to  commit  'em  might  be  Inadvertency  ; 
but  to  amend  is  Prudence  :  Obftinacy  is  ever  a  certain  Siga 


U)  Gen.  6.  6.  (6)  Infirmnt  Patriarchs,  no»  folum  docentes,  fed  etu 
sm  erraos.  Amb  lib.  i.  de  Ahr.  C.  6.  (l)  M»  debet  repebenfiMt 
Via  ¡can,  ft  fecunda  varietal  tmtfwvm,  Statute  autndocjue  varietur 
humana,  pr.jerttm  am  urgens  Uee»  Qtt»s>  vel  evident  utilltai  ui  export. 
Cap.  non  debet  iíConí  &  Arfi.  (8)  Heft.  16.  9, 
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of  Folly.  Yet  'twill  be  Prudence  to  make  this  Alterati. 
on  with  fuch  Addrefs  and  Dexterity,  that  the  People  may 
not  perceive  it :  for  they  ignorant  and  foolifh  as  they  are, 
call  Miftake  want  of  Prudence,  and  Amendment,  Levity. 

But  tho'  I  advife  a  Prince  ro  correct  his  Errours,)  et  I  would 
not  be  underftood  of  all  in  general ;  for  fome  are  fo  fmall 
and  infignificant,  that  the  Danger  of  being  cenfur'd  for 
Levity  in  the  amendment  of  them,  is  more  than  the  Da- 
mage they  can  do  by  continuing.  So  that  where  they  will 
by  Degrees  ceafe  of  them fel ves,  without  drawing  on  greater, 
'twill  be  better  to  let  'em  remain.  There  are  fome  of  that 
Nature,  that 'tis  better  to  follow  'em,  nay,  and  vigoroufly 
to  perfift  in  them,  there  being  perhaps  more  danger  in  retra- 
cting ;  and  thefe  frequently  happen  in  War;  there  are  fome  ' 
Affairs,  in  which  that  you  may  fucceed,  'tis  requiiite  to  ufe 
indirect  means,  tho*  you  incur  fome  fmall  Inconveniencies, 
as  the  way  to  ftraiten  a  crooked  Stick  is  to  bend  it  the 
contrary  way  ;  in  thefe  Cafes  fmall  Errours  are  not  to  be 
valu'd,  nor  their  Caufes,  nor  Means,  provided  they  be  not 
wholly  oppofite  to  Honour  and  Juftice,  and  when  the  Ad- 
vantage to  be  reap'd  from  'em  is  confiderable :  For  fo  they 
are  allowable,  and  ought  rather  to  be  call'd  Difpofitions  tc 
Succefs  than  Errours.  Others  are  fo  interwoven  in  great 
Attempts,  that  like  Rofes  there  is  no  approaching  them 
without  pricking  ones  hand.  And  this  in  thofe  Counfels 
which  concern  the  general  Good  of  a  Nation,  which  are  al- 
ways prejudicial  to  fome  private  Perfons.  The  Bodies  ol 
States  are  compos'd  of  different  and  oppoíite  Parteas  to  theii 
Qualities  and  Humours,  and  a  Remedy  which  is  apply'd  to 
the  whole  Body ,  is  ufually  difagreeable  to  fome  Part :  / 
Prince  therefore  has  need  of  great  Prudence,  to  weigh  an< 
compare  Advantages  with  Damages,  and  of  a  great  Cou- 
rage to  execute  without  hazarding  the  loft  of  thofe  for  fear 
of  thefe. 
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RE  N  OV  AT  I  ON  perpetuates  the  moil  fading 
things  in  Nature  ;  each  individual  Eternizes  it 
felf  in  another,  and  by  that  means  preferves  its 
pecies.  Tis  for  this  the  Husbandman  carefully  preíérves 
oung  Plants  to  fubftitute  in  the  room  of  thofe  Trees 
/hich  die.  He  does  not  leave  this  to  Chance,  becauíé  per- 
aps  they  will  either  not  fpring  at  all,  or  not  fuch  as  he 
efires,  or  elie  not  in  proper  places,  nor  will  they  of  them* 
•Ives  grow  firait  and  handfome,  without  his  Care  in  íét- 
ng  them  while  they  are  young  ;  for  when  once  grown  up 
o  Force  can  ftraiten  them.  The  fame  Care  ought  to  be 
iken  in  the  Education  of  Youth,  efpecially  in  thofe  Coun- 
*eys,  where  the  Conftitution  of  the  Climate  is  apt  to 
roduce  great  and  noble  Spirits,  which  are  like  fertile 
ields  foon  over-run  with  Wood  and  Brambles,  unlefc 

their 
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their  Fertility  be  corrected  by  the  Art  and  Induftry  of  rt 
Husbandman.    The  greater  the  Spirit  is,  the  more  dai 
gerous  it  is  to  the  State,  unleis  timely  moderated  by  Edi 
cation.    A  high  afpiring  Spirit  cannot  contain  it  felf ; 
(hakes  off  the  Curb  of  the  Laws,  and  is  eager  for  Liber* 
and    ihould    therefore  be  reftrain'd  by   Art  and  Inftri 
ction,  and  afterwards  by  being  bufied  in  fome  honourab 
Exercife,  but  when  a  little  more  adfync'd  in  years,  d 
Cure  for  its  Levity  is,  to  employ  it  in  Affairs  of  State  ; 
take  this  to  be  the  Reafon,why  fome  States  admitted  youi 
Perfons  into  their  Senates.    But  the  beft  way  is ,   tb 
which  Gardiners  ufe,  to  tranfplant  their  young  Trees  i 
to  another  Ground,  that  the  fuperfluous  Roots  may  I 
prun'd,  and  the  Tree  grow  ftrait  and  tall.    Youth  feldd 
thrives  well  in  its  own  Q>untrey.    For  their  Friends  at 
Relations  by  too  much  Indulgence  make  them  Extra* 
gant.    In  other  Countries  'us  otherwise,  for  their  Necc 
iity  obliges  them1  to  .regulate  their  Actions,  and  to  ende! 
vour  to  gain  People's  Efteem.     At  home  we  generally  e|¡ 
peel  a  little  more  Liberty,  and  are  apt  to  promife  01 
felves  Pardon  ;  but  abroad  when  we  are  not  known,  v 
are  afraid  of  the  Rigour  of  the  Laws,  befides  Travel  p 
lifhes  our  Behaviour,  and  corrects  the  Roughnefs  of  o\ 
1  Nature,  and  that  fooliih  Vanity,  which  attends  our  horo 
bred  Gentlemen.    There  Languages,  and  Men  are  learn1 
and  their  Manners  and  Cuftoms  obferved,  the  Knowle^j 
of  which  qualifies  a  Man  for  Affairs,  as  well  of  Peace  J 
War.    'Twas  Travel  made  Plato,  Lycurgus,  Solon,  and  / 
tbagoras,  fuch  prudent  Lawgivers  and  Philofophers.   jj1 
home  Men  are  born  and  die  with  the  fame  Fortune,  bi 
abroad  they  raife  it.     No  Planet  is  exalted  in  its  on1 
Houfe,  but  in  anothers,  though  not  without  Detrimc 
and  Inconveniency  to  it  felf. 

Travel  is  the  great  Miftrefs  of  Prudence,  if  made 
Information,  as  well  as  Direction.  In  this  the  North 
People  are  very  much  to  be  commended,  who  with  g 
Curioiity  and  Attention  travel  the  World  over  to  leal 
Languages,  Arts  and  Sciences.  T\\zSpiniarJs  who  h* 
greater  Conveniency  for  travelling  than  any  other  ' 
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ccaufe  of  the  great  Extent  of  their  Kingdom,  have  the 
jaft  Inclination  to  it,  lazily  fpending  all  their  time  at  home, 
mlefs  fometimes  they  'are  call'd  out  by  War;  when  ne- 
rertheleís  'tis  abfolutely  neceflary  for  Princes ,  who  have 
>ften  occaiion  to  bring  their  Armies  into  feveral  Coun- 
ries,  to  have  a  perfect  Knowledge  of  them.  The  two 
hief  Reafons  which  detain  our  Spanijh  Nobility  at  home, 
re  firlt,  becaufe  Spain  being  almoft  wholly  furrounded  by 
he  Sea,  'tis  more  inconvenient  Sailing,  than  Travelling 
>y  Land ;  the  other  is  a  vain  Conceit,  that  they  can't  ap- 
>ear  abroad  without  great  Pomp,  and  expenfive  Equipage, 
n  which  Strangers,  though  Perfons  of  the  beft  Quality  are 
nore  modeft. 

Nor  is  it  fufficient  only  to  tranfplant  Youth,  but  Nur- 
éries  íhould  be  alfo  raised,  of  which  vacant  Offices  may 
>e  fupply'd,  to  avoid  the  neceflity  of  employing  freih  Per- 
bns,  who  muft  buy  their  Experience  at  the  hazard  of  the 
State.    This  is  reprefented  in  the  prelent  Device  by  a 
bundle  of  Rods,  the  Emblem  of  Magiftracy  ;  for  thefe 
being  planted  produce  more  of  the  fame  ;  and  becaufe  in 
each  of  the  three  Forms,  that's  to  fay  Monarchy,  Arillo- 
cracy,  and  Democracy,  the  methods  of  Government  are 
different,  fo  íhould  alfo  the  methods  of  Education  of  Youth, 
according  to  the  different  Inftitutions  and  Cuftoms  of  each 
State. j  and  according  to  thofe  things,  in  which  they  have 
rnoft  occafion  for  able  Men.    The  Per  pans,  Egyptians, 
Cbald*anst   and  Romans   were  particularly  careful   about 
this ;  but  principally  about  the  Education  of  Youth  for 
the  Magiftracy,  the  Welfare. or  Ruine  of  States, depending 
upon  the  Capacity  ,   or  inefficiency   of  the  Magiftraces, 
who  are  as  it  were  their  Soul,  and  according  to  the  Affe- 
ctions of  it  the  whole  Body  is  governed.  There  were  feve- 
ral Colleges  erected  in  Spain  for  this  Purpoíe  ,  which 
were  fo  many  Seminaries  of  able  Men  for   the  Admini- 
ftration  of  the  Government ;  theie  though  their  inftitutions 
might    feem  vain  and  frivolous ,   yet  were  they  of  great" 
Ufe  upon  this  account, that  they  firft  taught  thofe  to  obey, 
who  were  afterwards  to  command. 
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I  have  elfewbere  faid,  that  the  Knowledge  of  Sciena 
was  a  neceflary  Qualification   for  a  Prince,  and  will  nov 
examine  whether  it   be  proper  for  Subjects,  or  whetto 
the  young    Commonalty  fliould    be  inftru&ed    thereir 
Nature  has  plac'd  in  the  Head,  as  having  the  Comraan' 
over  the  whole  Body,  the  Underiranding  to  apprehen. 
Sciences,  and  the  Memory  to  retain  them.    But  to  th 
Hands  and  other  parts  (he  has  given  only  aDifpofition  t 
Obedience.    Men  at  firft  enter'd  into  Society ,   for  th 
mutual  Alfiftance  of  each  other,  not  for  Contemplation 
more  for  the  conveniency  of  Action,  than  the  Subtilty  ó 
nice  Speculation :  The  Happinefs  of  Governments  pre 
ceeds  not  from  the  Vivacity  of  the  Wit,  but  the  Attivfc 
of  the  Hands.    The  leifure  of  Studies  is  imploy'd  in  Vr 
ces,  and  Eternizes  all  thofe  upon  Paper,  which  the  wicked1 
nefs  of  the  Times  (hall  invent ;  plotting  againft  the  Go 
vernment,  and  raifing  Seditions  among  the  People.    Thi! 
Spartans  thought  it  fufficient  to  learn  Obedience,  Patience 
and  Conqueft  (i).  Too  fubtil  and  learn'd  Subjects  are  al- 
ways fond  of  Novelty,  continually  reflecting  upon  the  Go! 
vernment,  and  difputing  the  Princes  Orders,  and  railing 
Commotions  among  the  People  ;    Obedience  ihould  bi! 
prompt  not  ingenious,  fincere  not  cunning  (*).   Ignoranct 
is  the  principal  Foundation  of  the  Turkijh  Empire.    And 
the'readieft  way  to  Ruin  it  is  to  fow  Literature  among  the 
People.    The  Happinefs  and  Tranquility  of  the  Swijfe  pro- 
ceeds from  the  fame  Cauíé,  for  frivolous  Sophiftry  is  for.] 
bid  among  them,  yet  are  they  govern'd   with  as  much 
Policy  and  Prudence,  as  any   Nation  whatever.    Study' 
enervates  the  Body,  and  debaies  the  Mind,  giving  it  too1 
quick  an  appreheniion  of  Danger.    Moft  Men  are  charrrfd 
by  the  Pleafure,  Honour,  or  Profit  of  Learning,  fo  that1 
few  would  apply  themfelves  to  Arms,  or  Military  Exer- 
cife  for  the  defence  of  the  State,  whofe  Intereft  is  in  ha- 
ring  its  People  Valiant,  rather  rather  than  Learned.    The 

(í)  Literas  ad  ufumfaltem  difcebant,  reliqua  omnis  difciplina  erat, 
ut  ptdchre  parerent,  tit  labores  perferrenr,  ut  in  pugna  vincercnt.  PJutar. 
(a^  Paires  valere  dícet  confilio, poputo  f'tpervacanta  c»lli ditas  eft.  Salluft. 
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kenteel  Politenefs  of  Learning,  makes  the  Mind  wholly 

yerfe  to  all  laborious  Exercifes.    Study  makes  Men  me- 

incholy,  and  Lovers  of  a  retired  and  fingle  Life  ;  which 

i  wholly  oppofite  to  the  Defign  of  Government,  which 

i  to  multiply,  and  raife  Men  fit  and  capable  of  publick 

mployments,  and  fuch  as  are  able  to  Aft  offenfively,  or 

efenfively  with   an  Enemy.    The  Netherlands  íhew  us, 

hat  it  is  not  Learning  and  Ingenuity,  but  Arts,  Induftry 

nd  Trade,  that  makes  a  Nation  flouriih.     The  Germans 

nd  other  Nations   confider'd  thefe  Inconveniencies,  and 

lerefore  founded  their  Nobility  upon  Arms,  not  regarding 

be  Honour  and  Reputation  of  Learning  ;  whence  almoft  all 

he  Nobility  apply'd  themfelves  to  War,  and  Arts  Military. 

'hough  Literature  conduces  much  to  the  Knowledge  of 

le  true  Religión  ,  yet   'tis   evident ,  that  from  thence 

rife  different  Opinions,    which  create  as  many  Seels, 

'hence   proceed  the  Confufion  and  Ruin  of  Empires,  fo 

lat  the  true  Religion  being  now  found  ,  a  fincere  and  cre- 

ulous  Ignorance  would  be  much  fafer,  thai  a  prefum- 

tuous  and  conceited  Knowledge,  which  is  expos'd  to  fo 

lany  Errours.    Thefe  and   fome    other  Reaibns  which 

light  be  alledg'd,  feem  to  advife  an  utter  Extirpation  of 

.earning,  according  to  the  Rules  of  Policy,  which  regard 

lore  the  Authority  of  the  Prince,  than  the  advantage  of 

le  Subject  ;  but  thefe  are  Maxims  of  a  Tyrant,   not  a 

ood  and  juft  Prince,  who  ihould  have  no  other  Objecl: 

ían  the  Honour  and  Welfare  of  his-  People ;  to  whom 

-earning  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to  confute  the  Errours  of 

ectaries,which  always  flouriih  where  Ignorance  Reigns,  and 

Ifo  to  adminifter  Juftice,  and  to  preferv#and  improve  Arts 

/iilitary,  as  well  as  Civil.    For  Scholars  are  as  ufeful 

i  defending  Cities  as  Souldiersj   as  Syracufe    formerly 

3und  in  the  Perfon  of  Archimedes :  And  Dole  in  its  learn'd 

enate,  by  whofe  prudent  Counfel,  ingenious  Machines, 

nd  vigorous  and  refolute  Defence,  it  refined  the  whole 

ower  of  France  ;  changing  their  Libraries  inio  Magazines, 

heir  Gowns  into  Coats  of  Mail ,   and  their  Pens  into 

words,  which  dip'd  in  French  Blood  ,    recorded    their 

iames  and  Anions  to  Eternity.     'Tis  only  too   great  a 

number 
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number  of  Univerftties  and  Students,  which  is  prejudice 
to  the  Publick,  as  Spain  found,  whence  'tis  highly  need 
fary,  that  the  greateft  number  fliould  apply  themfelves 
Arts  of  Navigation  and  War,  not  to  Law  or  Speculate 
Sciences :  For  which  Reafon  there  fliould  be  greater  Ic 
couragement  given  to  thofe  than  the  other,  that  Men  ma 
be  the  more  inclined  to  follow  them  ;  for  want  of  fuch  Ie 
couragement  in  Spain,  there  are  fo  many  apply  themfelvc 
to  Learning,  that  there  wants  Souldiers  to  defend  th 
Kingdom.  This  ought  to  be  remedied  by  the  Care  an 
Prudence  of  the  Prince,  who  mould  fo  judicioufly  difpol 
the  Education  of  Youth ,  that  the  number  of  Scholar! 
Souldiers  andTradefmen  might  be  proportioned  to  hi 
State. 

The  fame  Proportion  fliould  be  obferv'd  in  thofe  wh! 
would  lead  a  religious  Monaftick  Life,  of  whom  too  grea' 
a  number  is  very  prejudicial ,  both  to  the  Prince  an 
State.  Though  Religion  and  Piety  ought  not  to  be  mea 
fur'd  by  the  Rule  of  Policy,  and  in  the  Church  Militant 
Spiritual  Aftns  are  of  more  ufe  than  Temporal,  he  who  wi 
the  firft  Founder  of  that  State,  will  maintain  and  preferve  i 
without  Deteimentto  the  Publick ;  neverthelefs  fin  ce  huma 
Prudence  ought  to  believe,  not  expert  Miracles,  I  leav 
it  to  him  whofe  Duty  'tis,  to  confider,  whether  if  th 
number  of  Ecclefiaiticks,  and  religious  Orders  fliould  el 
ceed  the  Laity  which  ihould  fupport  'em,  it  would  notb 
of  great  Detriment  even  to  the  Church  it  felf.  Th 
Council  of  Later  an  in  fthe  time  of  Innocent  111.  proviY 
ed  a  Remedy  for  this  Inconveniency,  by  prohibiting  tl 
Introduction  of  new  Religions  (%).  The  Ro)al  Couni 
of  Caftile,  alfo  perfwaded  his  Majefty  to  requeft  of  til 
Pope,  that  there  might  be  none  admitted  into  any  Con 
vent  under  the  Age  of  fixteen  years,  and  not  be  ordaii 
under  twenty  ;  but  pretended  Piety  and  nice  Scruples 
Confcience,  eafily  pafs  over  thefe  Inconveniencies. 


(l)  Ne  nimi*  Religionum  diverftas  gravtm  in  Recle fi a  Dei  confu^ 
nem  indue  at  fimiiter  probibemus,  neqttis  de  catert  novam  Religionem  i 
ventar,  &c.  Cone.  Later. 
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But  this  Proportion  in  thofe  who  are  defign'd  for  Bufi- 
íís  or  Speculation,  will  be  of  fmall  ufe,  unlefs  the  Prince 
io  take  Care  of  the  Nurferies  of  the  Commonalty,  which 
lould  produce  a  fufficient  number  of  weil  qualified  Citi- 
ens  to  fucceed  in  the  room  of  thofe  whom  Death  daily 
ikes  cfF.    The  Ancients  were  always  very  careful  of  Pro- 
bation, that  each  Individual  might  be  iucceeded  by  ano- 
fier.    Of  the  neceility  of  this,  the  Romans  in  particular 
fere  lb  well  fatisfied,  that  they  not  only  propofed  Re- 
gards for  Procreation,  but  alfo  looked  upon  a  fingle  Life 
s  infamous»    Germankus  the  better  to  oblige  the  People 
0  revenge  his  Death  among  the  reft  of  the  Services,  he  had 
one  the  Government,  heurg'd,  that  he  had  fix  Children  by 
lit  Wife  (4).  Tiberius  alfo  told  it,  as  a  good  Omen  to  the 
enate  that  Drufus's  Wife,  was  brought  to  Bed  of  Twinsf  %)* 
rhe  Strength  of  Kingdoms  confifts  in  the  number  of  Sub-* 
ects ;  and  he  is  the  greateft  Prince  whole  State  is  moil 
ropulous,  not  he   whole  Territories  are  largeft :  For  they 
>f  themfelves  can  neither  defend  nor  offend  ;  but  by  means 
of  their  Inhabitants ,  on  whom  all  their  Glory  depends. 
rhe  Emperour  Adrian  us'd  to  fay,  That  be  had  rather  his 
Empire  jhould  abound  with  Men  than  Riches ;  and  with  a 
'reat  deal  of  Reafon,  for  Riches  without  Subjefts  do  only 
invite  Wars,  without  being  able  to  defend  themfelves,  as 
Dn  the  contrary,  Subjects  without  Riches,  want  neither 
Power  to  acquire,  or  maintain  them  (6)y  in  the  multitude 
pf  People  is  the  King's  Honour  :  but  in  the  want  of  Peo- 
Pie,  is   the  Deitruition  of  the  Prince  (7  J.   The  Wife  AU 
fbonfo  would  have  a  Prince  take  particular  care  to  People  his 
£tate,  and  that  not  only  with  Commonalty,  but  alfo  with 
fNobility ;  in  which  he  judg'd  with  great  Prudence,  for 
jone  without  the  other  is  like  a  Body  without  a  Soul,  the 
¡Commonalty   being  infignificant    without  the  Nobility , 


("0  Oftendtte  populo  Romano  Dinji  jiugujli  neptem,eandemque  eonjugcm 
tntam,  numerate  J "ex  liber  os.  Tac.  2.  arm.  {<>)  NuHi  ante  Rom  anorum 
ejufdem  faftigü  viro  geminam  ftirpem  edit  am..  Tac  2.  arm.  (6)  Curt 
amplían  imptrlum  haminurn  addictions  potius,  quam  pecuniarum  copU 
malm:    (■})  I'rov.  14.  28. 
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which  are  their  Life,  and  by  whofe  Example  they  learn 
covet  Glory,  and  defpife  Danger.  It  ought  therefore 
be  a  Prince's  chief  Gare,  to  preferve  and  maintain  the 
As  Auguftm  did,  who  not  only  caus'd  Hortalus  to  mai 
but  alfo  allowed  wherewithall  to  his  Quality,  that  that 
ble  Family  might  not  be  extinct  (8¿  The  Germans  an 
very  circumfpeét  in  this  Point,  for  which  Reafon  they  an 
ciently  gave  no  Portion  with  their  Women  (9),  and  evei 
now  give  very  fmall  ones,  that  their  Vertue  and  Nobilit] 
might  be  their  only  Dowry,  and  that  their  Lovers  migti 
refpedt  the  Endowments  of  their  Minds  and  Bodies,  mor 
than  their  Fortunes,  that  Marriages  might  be  fooner  coa 
eluded,  without  lofing  fo  much  time  in  Fortune-Hunt- 
ing ;  for  which  Reafon  Lycwrgm  wholly  prohibited  the  gi 
ving  Dowries  to  Women  ;  and  the  Emperour  Charles  V 
regulated  them ;  'tis  (aid  alfo,  that  Arijlotle  reprehender 
the  Lacedamonians,  for  giving  fuch  large  Fortunes  to  the! 
Daughters  (10).  King  Alphonfo  alfo  advifes,  that  a  Prino 
unlefs  upon  extraordinary  occafions  iliould  not  People  hi:1 
State  with  Foreigners,  and  truly  with  a  great  deal  of  Rea. 
fon,  for  different  Manners  and  Religions  are  the  worft  Do 
meftick  Enemies.  This  made  the  Spaniards  drive  th< 
Jews  and  Moors  out  of  Spain.  Foreigners  introduce  witi 
them  their  Vices,  and  Errours,  and  are  ready  upon  ever) 
occaiion  to  rife  againft  the  Natives  (11).  But  this  Incon- 
veniency  would  not  be  much  to  be  fear'd,  if  only  Labou- 
rers and  Husbandmen  were  admitted,  nay ,  this  is  ftme¿ 
times  of  great  Advantage.  So  the  Grand  Signior  Se/im 
fent  a  vaft  number  of  Labourers  from  Cairo  to  Conftantinm 
pie.  The  Voles  having  Elected  Henry  Duke  of  Anjm 
King,  among  other  Articles  'twas  agreed.  That  he  iliould 
bring  with  him  feveral  Families  of  Artificers.  Nebuchad- 
nezzar upon  the  taking  of  Jerujalem^  carried  away  all  the 

(%)  Ni  clariflima  familia  extingueretttr.  Tac.  2.  ann.  (9)  Dot  era  1 
uxor  marito,  fed  uxori  mar  it  us  affert.  Tac.  de  Mor.  Germ.  (i°)  £/#• 
fait  virginet  fine  dote  nubere  :  jujjtt  uxores  eligerentur,  non  ptcuni*. 
Trog.  lib.  3.  (1 1)  iluare  qui  iwjuilinos  Ó"  advenas  antehac  in  Civi* 
tat  em  receperunt,  hi  magna  ex  parte  feditionibus  jail  at  i  Junt.  Arift. 
J.  5.  pol.  03. 
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Men  of  might  even  (even  thoufand,  and  Crafts  Men, 
and  Smiths  a  thoufand,  and  all  that  were  ftrong,  and 
kept  for  War,  even  them  the  King  of  Babylon  brought? 
Captive  to  Babylon  (12 ).    But  becaufe  this  method  may 
[  too  troubleforoe  and  chargeable,  and  alfo  becaufe  fuch  a 
ijpply  may  be  inefficient,  I  will  here  fet  down  the  ufual 
aufes  of  want  of  People  in  Nations.     And  theíé  are  ei- 
er  internal  or  external ;  External  are  Wats  and  Planta* 
ins  ;  War  is  a  fort  of  Monfter  which  feeds  on  humane; 
ood  ;  and  fince  'tis  thelntereft  of  each  State  to  maintain 
abroad  as  the  Romans  did,  it  rauft  neceflarily  be  done  at 
|e  Expenceof  the  Lives  and  Eftates  of  the  Subjects  (11)* 
either  can  Plantations  be  long  maintain'd,  without  great 
lppliesof  Men,  as  we  have  found  in  Spain  ;  for  which 
eafon  the  Romans  during  the  War  with  Hannibal,  and 
1  fome  years  after,  took  little  Care  of  planting  new  Co- 
nies (14);  they  having  more  reafon    to  recruit  than 
eaken  their  Forces.    Velleius  Paterculus  efteem'd  the  plan- 
ig  Colonies  out  of  Italy  as  very  pernicious,  becaufe  be- 
g  fo  far  diftant  from  the  Heart  of  the  Empire,  they  could  . 
>t  affift  it  upon  occafion  (is).  The  other  Cauies  are  In- 
rnal.     The  principal  of  which  are  Taxes,  want  of  Hus- 
ndry  and  Trade,  and  too  great  a  number  of  Holy  Days, 
e  Inconveniencies,  and  Remedies  of  which  I  have  let 
>wn  elfewhere. 

The  Court  is  alfe  a  great  Caufe  of  the  want  of  People^ 
r  as  a  hot  Liver  draws  all  the  natural  Heat  to  it  felf, 
aving  other  parts  of  the  Body  fpiritleis  and  faint,  fo  the 
omp,  Eafe,  Delight,  Profit,  and  hopes  of  Reward  at 
lourt,  allure  the  Minds  of  moft,  efpecially  of  the  Artifi- 
rrs  and  Tradefmen,  who  think  it  a  more  pleafant  and  eaiie 
— , 

(tt)  2  Kings  24.  \6.  (13)  Fuit  proprium  Pop.  Rot»,  longe  d  doma 
litre,  &  propugnacrdim  mper/i  faicrttm  fortunar ,  non  fuá  tecla  def en- 
re.  Cic.  pro  leg.  Man.  ( 14)  Deitdt  ñeque  dum  ¿nnibal  in  Italia  mm 
w.tuTy  ntc  proxirris  pojt  txcejfum  tytl  annit  i/atavit  Romams  Colonia t 
vdíte,  ctíoi  tjfet  ¡n  hilo  eonquirtndui  pctiut  miles,  &  poji  helium  viret 
fovfvdje,  •potiHsQaam  fpirgmda,  Vel),  Mb  1.  ( 1 5)  In  legibut  Graethi 
iter  ptrnlciofijpma  mmeravertm .  quod  entra  Italians  Colonial  fofuit, 
cIL  Jib.  3- 
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Life  to  ferve  fomePeribnof  Quality,  than  to  toil  at  t 
own  Trade;  the  Nobility  alfo,  invited  by  the  Prince's 
fence,  or  the  Charms  of  the  Court,  leave  their  Eftat 
the  Countrey  for  a  Court  Life;  whence  not  being  abl 
look  after  them,  but  fpending  their  Revenus  upon  ex 
vagant  and  unnecefTary  Expences,  r heir  Ettates  become  po 
and  uninhabited,  whereas  they  would  have  been  rich  ai 
populous,  had  their  Lord  rcfided  there.  The  Emper 
Jufiinian  prudently  reflerted  upon  thefe  Inconvenience 
ind  appointed  an  Officer  on  purpofe  to  prevent  them  f  ] 
King  John  II.  alfo  order'd,  that  all  the  Nobility  at 
Court  fliculd  at  certain  times,  vifit  their  own  Eftates,  as 
the  Emperor  Trajan  did  before  him. 

Birth-right  alfo,  efpecially  in  Spain,  is  very  prejudicial 
Propagation;  for  the  eldeft  Brother  Claims  the  whole  Efla 
(which t  King  Tbeodorick  thought  very  unjuft)  (17),  foth 
the  youngeitnot  having  wherewithal  to  maintain  a  Fami 
inftead  of  marrying,  either  (hut  themfelves  into  Conven 
or  turn  Soldiers.  For  this  Reafon  Plato  call'd  Riches  ai 
Poverty,  the  ancient  Plagues  of  Commonwealths,  knowt 
that  almoli  all  their  misfortunes  proceeded  from  an  ut 
qual  Diitribution  of  Riches.  If  the  Citizens  had  all  an  eqt 
Dividend,  States  would  undoubtedly  flouriih  more.  \. 
though  the  advantage  redounding  from  hence  wou'd 
great,  the  Prefervation  of  the  Nobility  by  means  of  Fi< 
would  not  be  lefs,  for  by  that  means  they  would  be  in 
Capacity  to  fcrve  the  Prince  and  State ;  fo  that  thofe  rfj 
be  allowed  to  the  ancient  Nobility,  not  to  the  modern, 
making  a  Law,  that  all  Relations  to  the  fourth  Degr 
lliould  be  jovnt  Heirs,  if  not  of  the  whole,  yet  of  the  great 
part  of  the  EftatefiS,);  thus  the  Inconveniencies  of  Le§ 

(16)  Invent  mrp  enixp  qnia  population  Provino*  futs  habit  atoribut  \ 
hantur  :  Magna  veto  hac  no  (ira  civitas  populo  fa  eft,  turbis  diver  for 
¿ominuns,  &  maxima  ji*ri(tlarunt  fuas  civi{aies  &  culturas  rtlinj» 
Hum,  Aurh  (k  Quaeft.  ( 1  7)  Iniquum  eft  em'm  ut  efe  una  JrdJIantt'a,  f 
bus  compciit  aqua  jucctfjio.  alii  abundant  er  affluaitt,  alii  pauper  tat  it 
(Ommsda  ivgemijcxr.t;  CaflCJib.  J.  Epiflv?.  (18)  Ctmmodum  eft  etiam, 
..iuftéiídttí  at?»  donaticjie  Jed  jure  cogniticnis  tradaytur,  Arift  J.  5.  poJ. 
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ies  and  Gifts  would  be  prevented,  wbfah  are  more  the 
•ffccls  of  Vanity,  than  a  defign  to  ferve  the  itablick,  as  al- 
3  of  that  religious  Prodigality,  which  oblerving  neither 
lounds,  nor  Proximity  of  Blood,  gives  all  to  the  Churchy 
ot  leaving  fo  much  as  Subfiftence  to  Brethren,  or  any 
ther  Relations,  whence  Families  become  Extindt,  the  Royal 
Levenues  are  exbaurled,  the  People  impoveriuVd,'  and  ün= 
ble  to  pay  Taxes,  the  Power  of  thofe  who  are  exempted 
i  increafed,  and  the  Authority,  of  the-Princé  diminifliedi 
"his  Mofes  eoníidering  (19)  forbid  by  Edlft,  any  one  from 
iFering  any  more  towards  the  Work  of  théSanctüary  (ío\ 
íough  God  himfelf  was  the  Author  of  thofe  Offerings,- 
id  tiny  were  offer'd  through  pure  Devoj|on  (21)  ;  the 
Lepublick  of  Venia  have  made  very  priide|t  P'rovifions  a- 
ainft  this. 

'Tis  neceiTary  alio,  that  a  fit  time  ihould|be  obferved  iri 
Carriages :  for  if  too  late  the  Succefllog  is  endangered,- 
nd  the  Government  would  be  too  mucjj ^  exposed  Co  the 
ncontinency  of  Youth  ;  And  if  foon  the  Children  being 
Irhoft  of  the  fame  Age  with  their  Fathers,  would  fotín  for> 
et  their  Duty,  and  grudge  'em  the  time  they  live. 
_j i_ , : — __ _i_ 

(\$t)  Exdd.36. 5.    (ii)   Exod.- 36.  tf.    (ir)  Éxtfd.  35.' i£. 
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THE  Policy  of  our  Times  prefuppofes  Malice 
Fraud  in  all  things,'and  therefore  arms  it  felf  wil 
greater,  without  any  Tegard  to  Religion,  Jufft 
or  Honour.  It  thinks  nothing  difallowable  that  is  advai 
tageous ;  but  as  thefe  Practices  are  now  common,  th< 
muft  need  juftje  and  confound  one  another,  to  the  Deti 
ment  of  the  publick  Tranquility,  and  without  obtainir 
their  proposed  Ends.  But  let  a  Prince  cautioufly  avoid  fuc 
Do&rioe,  and  learn  rather  of  Nature  the  Miftrefs  of  tn 
policy,  without  Malice,  Fraud,  or  any  ill  Practice,  the 
being  noce  fo  certain,  firm  and  iblid,  as  (hat  which  fl 
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obferves  in  the  Government,  of  Vegetables  and  Ani- 
mals, more  efpecially  that  which  (lie  diftates  to  every 
Man  by  his  Reafon.    Particularly  to  Shepherds  and 
Husbandmen,  for  the  Prefervation  of  their   Flocks, 
and  improvement  of  their  Ground .-  Hence  may  be  'tis, 
that  thofe  Kings  who  have  been  chofen  from  the  Crook 
or  the  Plow,  have  made  the  beft  Governours.    Though 
the  Shepherd  (whofe  Office  is  almoft  the  fame  of  a 
Prince's)  (1 )  enjoys  the  Bent-fit  of  the  Wool  and  the 
Milk  of  his  Flock,yet  'tis  with  fuch  moderation,that  he 
neither  draws  Blood  from  their  Duggs,  nor  (hears  their 
Skin  fo  clofe  as  to  leave  'em  wholly  expos'd  to  the  In- 
conveniences of  cold  and  heat.    So  a  Prince,  fays  King 
Jlphonfo)"  ought  more  to  value  the  common  Good  of  his 
•  "  People,  than  his  own  particular  Intereft,  for  the  corri- 
Ci  mon  Good  and  Riches  of  his  Subjects,  are  as  it  were 
"  his  own  *.     The  Husbandman  curs  not  down  the  Bo- 
dy of  the  Tree,  for  his  Domeftick  occafions,  but  only 
Lops  the  Branches,  and  not  all  of  them  neither,  but 
leaves   enough  to  fprout  out  and  ferve  his  Occafi- 
ons the  next  Year  ;  but  the  Farmer  is  not  fo  careful, 
who   is  for  making  the  beft  of  hisFarm   while  his 
Leafe  continues,  not  caring'  how  much  he  impoveriíhes 
his  Ground  for  his  Landlord  (2).    This  is  the  diffe- 
rence between  a  lawful  Prince  and  a  Tyrant,  in  refpeét 
of  Taxes  and  Impofitions.    This  having  an  'unjuft  Ti- 
tle, and  fearing  foon  to  be  dethron'd,  makes  the  beft  ufe 
of  his  time,  flocking  up  all   by  the  Roots,  fleaing  in- 
fiead  of  (hearing  his  Flock,  inftead   of  feeding  them 
he  gluts  himfelf,  (%)   and  inftead  of  defending  them, 
leaves  them  a  naked  Prey  to  every  Wolf  (4).  But  a 
juft  and  lawful  Prince  in  impofing  Taxes,  considers  the 
Juftice  of  the  Caufe,  the  Quantity,  Quality,  andOcca- 
fion,  and  alio  Proportions  them  to  his  Subjects  Eftates 
and  Perfons,  treating  his  Kingdom  not  as  a  Body  which 

(i)  Jerem.  23.   *  L.  19.  tir.a.  p.  3.   (2)  Aliter  utimur  propriis, 
jlitér  <mm<xt«tis3Qpm\.  de  Orat.  (3)  Ezek.  34,  a.  (.^John  10,1 1. 
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is  to  die  with  him,  but  to  remain  to  his  Pofterky 
knowing  that  though  Princes  are  Mortal,  States  ar 
Eternal,  (5}  and  fince  he  expects  a  new  Crop  fro 
his  Kingdom  every  Year,  he  preferves  it  carefully,  a 
his  beit  Treafury,  which  he  may  make  ufe  of  upon  ur 
gent  Occasions :  for  as  King  Alpbonfo  laid  in  one  of  hi 
¿aws,  borrowing  his  Thought  from  a  Precept  of  Ari- 
ftotle  to  Alexander  the  Great :  '  The  beft  and  moft  Id  ft. 
"  ing  Treafure  of  a  King,  is  his  People,  when  they 
"  are  well  defended  ;  according  to  a  faying  of  the  Em 
c<  peror  Jaftinian,  that  the  Kingdom  was  always  rich, 
<c  and  the  Exchequer  full  when  the  Subjects  were  weal* 
«{  thy,  and  the  Land  plentiful  *. 

When  therefore  a  Prince  railes  Taxes  with  this  Mo- 
deration, the  Subjects  ought  chearfully  to  piy  them, 
nor  can  they  without  a  fort  of  Rebellion  refufe  them  ; 
for  Sovereignty  has  no  other  Portion,  nor  publick  ne- 
ceflity  any  other  Afliftance ;.  there  is  no  Peace  without 
Soldiers,  no  Soldier  without  Pav ,  no  Pay  without 
Taxes  (6).  For  this  Reafon  when  Nero  would  have 
remitted  the  Taxes, the  Roman  Senate  oppos'd  him,  fay- 
ing,that  without. them  the  Empire  would  be  ruin'd  (7  J. 
Taxes  are  the  Price  of  Peace;  but  if  they  are  too  heavy, 
and  the  People  not  well  fatisfiedof  their  neceffity,  they 
foon  rebel  againft  their  Prince.  'Twas  for  no  other 
Reafon  that  King  Alphovfo  Sirnamed  the  Great,  grew 
fo  odious  to  the  People»  that  after  many,  Troubles 
and  Vexations  he  was  oblig'd  to  quit  his  Crown  ;  for 
the  fame  alfo  Gardas  King  of  Galicia  loft  both  his  King- 
dom and  Life  too  j.  K  Henry  III.  confider'd  this  Dan- 
ger, when  being  advifed  by  fame,  to  raife  new  Taxes 
to  defray  the  Expenceof  War,  heanfwer'd,  <c  I  fear 
"  the  Difcontent  of  my  People  more  than  my  Enemies. 

(5)  Principes  moi't ales, .Rempnb sternum  cp,Tac.  3.  ann.  *Lib. 
JS.  tit.  ?  p.  a.  (Vf)  Nee/us  cjtiie:  gentium  fine  armis  ruque  arma  (int 
/lipendi/ f  ,  r.eaüe  fipencHa  ¡inc'tribu'u  habcri  aueuntt  Tac.4.  Hift* 
(7)  Difpthtionsm  Imperii  dtcendo,  ft  fftt'ius  a/nibus  Refp.fttftmetuf 
removtrtnuir,  T*C-  1 3.  ana.    t  Mar.  Htft.  liifp.  lib.  9.  «áp.  8. 
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Money  colle&ed  from  unjuft  Taxes,  is  mingled  with 
the  Subje&s  Blood,  as  was  feen  to  drop  from  that  piece 
which  St.  Francis  of  Padua  broke  in  the  Prefence  of 
Ferdinand  King  of  Naples,  ana  this  ever  crjs  for  Ven- 
geance againlt  the  Prince. 

Great  Taxes  therefore  ought  not  to  be  raib'd  till  the 
People  be  well  convinced  of  the  Necfeflity  o:  them  ;  for 
when  they  are  fatisfied  of  that,  andofthejuftice  of  the 
Caufe,  they  patiently  be3r  the  heaviefrimpofitions,  as 
we  fee  in  thofe  which  were  rais'd  by  K.  Ferdinand  IVth, 
and  in  the  Grant  which  the  Parliament,  of  Toledo  made 
of  a  Million,  in  the  tknes  of  Henry  III,  permitting 
him  alfo  to  raiie  more  of  his  own  accord,  to  carry  on 
the  Wars  againft  the  Moors.    For  though  'tis  not  for 
private  Perfons  to  examine  into  the  Juftice  of  Taxes, 
though  they  cannot  often  apprehend  theCaufes  of  Ex- 
pences,  nor  can  they  be  communicated  to  them  with- 
out evident  Danger  (8),  yet  are  there  fome  general 
Reafcns  which  they  may  without  Damage  be  inform'd 
of,and  though  Natural  and  Divine  Reafon  do  allow  the 
Power  of  levying  Impoiitions  to  the  Prince,  without 
the  Subjects  Content,  when  they  are  juft  and  necefla- 
rv  (as  King  Alpbovfo  us'd  to  fay)  yet  will  a  prudent 
Prince  fo  manage  the  matter,  and  difpofe  the  Minds  of 
his  SubjecT:s,that  it  may  feem  to  be  done  with  their  Ap- 
probation ;  Taxes  arc  (according  to  the  Scripture,)  the 
Bridle  of  the  People  (9) ;  they  keep  them  in  Obedience, 
and  uphold  the  Prince's  Authority.    Thofe  who  are  free 
from  all  Taxes  are  ungovernable ;  yet  this  Bridle  fliould 
be  fo  eafie,  as  not  to  gall  them  too  much  ;  as  King 
Flavins Herwegius  prudently  confider'd  in  theThirteenth 
Council  of  Toledo^  faving,That  that  Government  was 
beft  which    neither  opprefs'd  the  People  with   too 


(8)  Tibt  futnmum  rerum  judistunt  dti  dedtre  :  nobis  cbfcquii  git» 
pa  rtlitt»  eji,  Tac.  6.  ann.  (j>)  2  Sam.  8.  j .  Vide. 
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great  Taxes,  nor  made  them  remifs  and  negligent  by 
too  little  *. 

The  Command  which  Princes  have  over  the  Lives 
of  their  Subjects,  is  executed  without  Danger,  it  be 
ing  done  by  Law,  which  punidles  fome  as  Examples  to 
the  reft;  but  not  fo  that  Command  which  they  have 
over  their  Goods  and  Eftates,  for  that  comprehends 
all  in  general,  and  People  are  more  fenilble  in  what 
concerns  their  Eftates  than  their  Bodies  ;  efpecially 
when  they  are  got  by  Sweat  and  Blood,  and  are  to 
be  im ployed  to  fupply  the  Prince's  Luxury.  In  which 
that  remarkableAciion  ofK.£W¿  ought  to  be confider'd, 
when  he  refus'd  to  drink  the  water  which  his  three 
Soldiers  brought  him  from  amidft  theEnemiesCamp,leaft 
he  fhould  ieem  to  drink  the  Blood  of  thofe  Men  (10,). 
'Tis  no  good  Policy  to  impoveiiih  the  People  by  Taxes 
the  better  to  keep  them  in  Obedience,  for  though  Po- 
verty, whether  Original  or  Accidental,  debafes  our  Spi- 
rits, which  always  rife  and  fall  with  our  Condition ; 
yet  does  Oppreifion  provoke  our  Minds,  and  urge  us 
to  Rebellion  (u).  All  the  Jfraelites  that  were  in  Di» 
fireis,  and  every  one  that  was  in  Debt,  and  every  one 
that  was  difcontented  joyn'd  David  againft  o¿w/(nJA 
The  People  are  always  moil  obedient  when  they  are 
richer}.  The  plenty  of  Egypt  made  the  People  of  God, 
though  very  ftverely  us'd,  forget  their  Liberty  ;  but 
afterwards  when  they  came  to  want  in  the  Wildemeis, 
they  complained  heavily  of  their  Slavery  and  Bondage. 

When  a  Kingdom  is  given  upon  Condition,  that 
no  Taxes  (hall  be  levy'd  without  its  Confent,  or  if  this 
be  afterwards  provided  by  fome  general  Decree,  as 
was  in  the  Parliament  of  Madrid,  in  the  time  of  King 
Jlpbonfo  Xlth.  or  when  it  has  acquired  this  Privilege 

-  — — -  ■    '  '  -  ..   ■  .i,  i.  i        ■    —x 

•  *  Ut  nee  incauta  exaftio  foPulos  gravct,  n:c  ttidijcreta  rmiflto  fld- 
lum  gentis  faciat  -deferiré,  Concil.  Tol  xiii.  (>o)  z  Sim.  ;}. 
17.  (11)  FirociJJimo  f/uCjue  adfuwpto ,  aut  quibut  cb  fgej}atemt 
tc  metum  ex  Flag' ti is  Maxima  ftttandi  necfjjitudo,  TaC.  3.  ailrt. 
(12)  1  Sam.  22  2. 
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by  long  Preferí ptlon,  as  in  Spain,  and  France ;  in  fuch 
Cafes  the  Prince  muft  wait  the  Confent  of  the  Parlia* 
menr,  le3ft  he  ihould  expofe  himfelf  to  the  fame  Dan- 
ger, as  Charles  Vilth.  of  France  did  formerly,  when 
he  went  to  raife  a  certain  Tax  without  communica- 
ting it  to  his  Council.  Tis  alfo  of  great  advantage 
to  aP.ince  to  be  fo  well  eiieem'1  of  his  People,  thac 
from  their  Opinion  of  his  Zeal  for  their  Good,  they 
may  think  whatever  Taxes  he  impofes  upon  them  are 
juit  and  reafonable,  and  blindly  agree  to  whatever  he 
propofes,  committing  themfelves  wholly  to  his  Pru- 
dence and  Management,  as  the  Egyptians  did  to  Jo- 
fepb's,  when  he  exafted  the  fifth  pare  of  their  Eftates 
(13).  When  the  people  have  once  this  Confidence  in. 
the  Prince,  he  ought  diligently  to  take  Care,  not  to 
burthen  them  without  fufficient  Caufe,  and  mature 
Deliberation.  But  if  neceffity  does  require  it ,  lee 
him  at  leaft  take  Care  that  the  Taxes  be  well  expend- 
cd ;  for  the  People  take  nothing  more  hainouily,  than 
to  fee  no  advantage  from  their  Opprefljons,  and  to  fee 
their  Eftates  fquander'd  away  to  no  purpofe.  They 
are  alfo  very  uneafie  to  fee  Taxes  continued,  when  the 
Occafion  for  which  they  were  rais'd  is  over.  As  'twas 
in  Vefpafians  time,  when  the  Taxes  raibJd  for  the  ne^ 
ceffity  of  War  were  conrinued  in  time  of  Peace  ^14). 
For  afterwards  Subjects  dread  them,  and  grudge  to 
pay  them  though  never  fo  fmail,  thinking  that  they 
will  be  perpetual.  Queen  Mary  gain'd  the  Hearts 
of  her  Subjects,  and  prefcrv'd  their  Loyalty  in  the 
mod  difficult  times,  by  remitting  the  Exgife  which  her 
Husband  King  Sancho  IVth.  had  laid  upon  Provi- 
fions. 

?Tis  difficult  to  perfwade  People  to  part  with  their 
Money  to  maintain  a  foreign  War,  nor  can  they  eaffly 
1        ,   .  1         '  -  -     >  '         ...  .... ■ 

(13)  Gen. 47.  2?.     (u)   1-lec.fJJitatt   amorum  (xctifala,  ttiñtn 
ja  face  manfere,  T>£  3- ann> 
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apprehend  how  much  it  conduces  to   their  Intereft, 

to  keep  War  from  their  own  Doors,  and  maintain  it  if» 

foreign  States,  and  how- much  fafer  is  the  Defence  of 

a  Shield  than  that  of  a  Helmet,  that  heing  farther  di-i 

ftant  from  the  Head.     The  Purblind  Mobb  can  fel- 

dom  fee  fo  far.    They  weigh  rather  the  prefent  Bur- 

then,  than  the  future  Benefit,  not  thinking  all  the  Rf. 

ches  of  the  Kingdom  will  be  afterwards  too  little  to  makt 

good  the  Damage  they  have  luffer'd  by  their  obftinatt 

Negligence  ( i  s).    It  requires  therefore,  all  the  Pro 

dence  and  Dexterity  of  a  Prince  to  make  them  kno* 

their  Intereft. 

In  railing  Taxes,  Care  ought  always  to  be  takei 

r.ot  to  opprefs  the  Nobility :  for  Exemption  from  Taxct 

being    the  chief  Diftinclion   between  them. and  th< 

Commons,  they  can't   brook    to  fee   themfelves   de 

graded,  and  their  Privileges  violated,  which  were  ac 

quir'd  by  the  Valour  and  Vertue  of  their  Anceftors 

'  This  was  the  Reafon  why  the  Nobility  of  Coftile  tool 

up  Arms   againft  Henry  III.  who  tax'd  'em  at  fiv 

Marvedees  of  Gold  apiece,  towards  the  Charge  of  zf 

War. 

Neither  fliould  Taxes  be  laid  upon  fuch  things  a 
are  abfolutely  neeeífary  for  Life?  but  rather  upoi 
Toys,  Curiofities,  Pride  and  Vanity  :  for  fo  befide 
correcting  Luxury,  they  would  fall  in  the  greater 
meafure  upon  the  Rich,  and  would  be  Encouragemen 
to  Husbandmen  and  Tradefmen,  which  part  of  th 
Government  ought  mod  to  be  cherithed  and  fupport 
td  ;  fo  the  Romans  laid  great  Taxes  upon  the  Spicei 
Pearls  and  Jewels,  which  were  imported  from  Arabia 
as  Alexander  Sever  m  did  upon  thofe  Offices  whic 
tended  more  to  Debauchery,  than  Ufe  and  Neceifit; 

(15J  Pier  unique  accidtt,  ut  qua  provincia  pectmta  parcendt,  t 
nota  perieula  contttnnunt  imun.bentibus  demum  malis^  defptratoj, 
pe  rtmedio  ¿raviora  fmtiunt  detrmm»,  Paul.  Jov. 
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is  the  readied  way  to  Reformation,  to  inhance  the 
táce  of  Vanity.  There  are  no  Taxes  paid  more 
afily  than  thofe  which  are  laid  upon  Commodities  im- 
lorted ;  for  the  greateft  part  of  them  is  paid  by  Fo- 
eigners ;  wherefore  in  England  the  Royal  Revenue  is 
rery  prudently  raifed  from  thefe  kind  of  Taxes,  the 
Singdtm  it  felt  being  Exempt. 

The  greateft  Inconveniency  in  railing  Taxes  and  Ex- 
*ife  is,  in  the  Collectors  and  Receivers,  who  are  often 
nore  burthenfome  than  the  Taxes  themfelves  ;  for 
:here  is  nothing  that  the  Subjects  take  more  grievoufly, 
:han  the  violence  and  importunity  of  thefe  fort  of 
Men  in  collecting  their  Money.    'Tis  an  Obfervation 
that  only   Sicily  endur'd  them  with  Patience  :  God 
himfelf  complains  of  them  by  the  Prophet  Ifaiab,  that 
they opprefs'd  his  People  (16).  In  ferióme  Prophet 
was  always  Prefident  of  the  Cuftoms,  for  they  thought 
it  not  fafe  to  truft  5em   to  any  but  God's  immediate 
Servant ;  but  now  they  are  committed  to  Pedlars  and 
Broakers,  who  wreck  a  Ship  in  Port,  which  had  efcap- 
ed  the  Fury  of  the  Wind  and  Sea  (ti),  like  Robbers? 
plundering  Travellers  of  their  Goods  and  Money  .Wriat 
wonder  therefore  that  Trade  decays,  and  that  Riches 
and  Merchandice  are  not  imported,  if  they  are  cxpos'd 
to  fuch  as  thefe,  who  plunder  'em  by  Authority,  what 
Wonder,  I  fay,  That  the  Peopje  cornplain  of  Taxes, 
if  for  one  Shilling  that  comes  to  the  King,  ten  goes  to 
the  Collectors  and  Receivers,  for  this  Jiteafon,  when  in, 
the   Parliament    of   Guadalajara,   the  Kingdom    of 
Caftile  offer'd  to  raife  1 5 0000  Ducats,  it  was  upon 
Condition,  that  they  themfelves  ihould  keep  Books  of 
the  Receipts  and  Disburfements  of  it,  that  they  might 
know  what  wa*  imployed  to  thepublick  Intereft,  and 

(id)  Ifa.  3.  1  2.  Vid.  C'7)  Partus  nojlro s navi s  -veniens  non  fa- 
wefcat,  ut  cert um  nautis  pojftc  ejfe  natifrayium,  (i  rnanus  non  incur- 
rerent  exigent  i  urn  ;  quos  frtcjuentcr  p!ur  affltgunt  (t»mn#,qitfimfoIent 
nnafragiafQifíÍQÍ.]ib,^.  Úp   19. 
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how  it  was  expended,witbout  trufting  it  to  the  Mans 
ment  of  thofc  who  had  the  Government  of  the 
dom  during  the  Kings  Minority.  For  the  fame  Real 
the  People  of  France  propos'd  to  King  Henry  I 1, 
if  he  would  difcharge  his  Collectors,  they  would  th< 
íélves  pay  in  their  AlTeíTments,  where-ever  he  fliou 
Order  ;  which  the  King  had  agreed  to,  had  not  fon 
of  his  Minifters  diflwaded  him.  The  Kingdoms 
Cafiile  have  often  offered  the  fame  thing,  nay,  and  al 
to  pay  off  the  Crown  Debts;  but 'twas  judg'd  that 
would  be  a  Diminution  to  the  Royal  Authority,  to  I 
infirutted  and  tutor'd  by  the  Kingdom,  and  befide 
that  fuch  a  Power  could  not  be  without  Danger.  Bi 
I  believe  the  true  Reafon  was,  that  the  Court  was  ui 
willing  to  lofc  fo  many  beneficial  Offices,  and  fuch  r« 
tty  means  of  getting  Money.  A  Prince's  Credit  coi 
fifts  not  in  the  Adminiftration,  but  in  the  Poífeflion  c 
Riches.  The  Roman  State  was  not  leis  careful  of  thei 
Authority  than  any  other,  yet  by  Reafon  of  the  Troi 
ble  and  Charge  of  Collecting,  it  ordered  each  Provine 
to  Collect  and  pay  in  their  own  Taxes ;  taking  Caret 
fceep  the  Officers  in  their  Duty,  that  they  might  no 
opprefs  the  People  through  Avarice  and  Extortion 
in  this  Tiberius  took  particular  Care  (i%).  Modefly  ii 
the  Collecting  of  one  Tax,  obliges  the  People  mor 
readily  to  grant  others. 

^ . 

(l8)    Nt  Provincia  nibis  tneribut  twíawitur,  utyve  "jftera  fit 
arjaritia,  an:  crudtlitate  Magi fir at  Hum  toleraren: ,  Tac.  Jib.  4.  ar 
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rHE  Ingenious  Creeh included  in  certain  pretty 
Fables,  as  the .*/Egypt t^hs  in  Hieroglyphicks,  not 
only  all  Natural  Philofophy,  but  alfo  Moral  and 
olitick^  either  to  hide  them  from  the  Vulgar,  or  elfethat 
iey  might  be  the  better  imprinted  in  their  Minds,  by 
hefepleafant  and  delightful  Fictions.  So,  toreprefent  the 
ower  of  Navigation,  and  the  Riches  thereby  acquir'd, 
hey  feign  d,  that  the  Ship  Argo  (  which  was  the  fivft 
hat  durlt  venture  upon  the  main  Ocean)  obtained  the 
amous  Fleece,  which  inftead  of  Wool,  yielded  Gold  j 
or  which  glorious  Exploit  it  was  confecrated  to  PalUsy 
he  Goddefs  of  War,  and  placed  amongft  the  Conftella- 
ions,  as  a  Reward  of  fuch  dangerous  Voyages :  ihewing 
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the  World,  that  by  the  Help  of  Oars  and  Sails,  tl 
might  make  Way  through  Mountains  of  Waves ; 
by  the  Aífíftance  of  the  Wind,  carry  Arms  and  M< 
chandife  all  the  World  over.  This  Morality,  and 
Preferment  of  that  Ship  to  the  Skies,  occafion'd  me  tt 
draw  two  in  this  prefent  Emblem  \  as  the  Poles  of  th< 
Globe  Terreftrial,  to  íhew  that  Navigation  is  the  Sup- 
port of  the  World,  by  Commerce  and  Arms:  Theii 
Poles  are  Movable,  but  in  their  Motion  confiih  th< 
Stability  of  Empires  :  There's  fcarce  any  Monarch], 
which  has  not  receiv'd  its  Rife  and  Prefervation  fron 
thence.  If  the  Grandeur  of  Spain  were  not  fupportec 
by  both  thofe  Poles,  the  Mediterranean  and  Occan^  \ 
would  foon  fall :  For  'tis  evident,  that  Provinces  Í 
diitant  from  one  another,  would  be  in  imminent  Danger 
were  it  not,  as  'twere,  united  by  Oars  and  Sails,  ant 
timely  fnpplied  with  Recruits  for  its  Support  and  De 
fence :  So  that  Ships  and  Gallies  feem  to  be  nothing  bo 
a  kind  of  Sea-Bridge.  For  this  Reafon,  the  Empero, 
Charles  V.  and  Ferdinand  Duke  d^Alva^  advis'd  Kinf 
Philip  II.  to  maintain  a  great  Fleet  at  Sea.  King  Sifebm, 
well  knew  the  Advantage  of  it,  being  the  firit  that  kep' 
a  Fleet  upon  the  Spanifr  Seas.  Themifiocles  gave  the  faro 
Advice  to  his  State  \  and  the  Romans  made  ufe  of  i 
afterwards  to  conquer  the  World.  This  Element  begirt! 
and  conquers  the  Earth  :  In  it  Strength  and  Speed  ar 
united  :,  and  whoever  can  make  ufe  of  them  with  Valour 
has  the  World  at  command.  Arms  at  Land  attack  ant 
terrifie  only  one  Nation,  but  at  Sea  they  Alarm  th 
whole  World.  There  is  no  Circumfpection,  or  Powe 
fufficient  by  Land,  to  defend  the  Sea  Coafts.  'Tis  tb 
Sea  which  has  civiliz'd  all  Nations,  which  had  bee, 
rude  and  barbarous,  without  the  Ufe  of  Navigation  an» 
Commerce,  which  has  taught  'em  to  know  one  another' 
Languages  and  Cuftoms  :  This  Antiquity  meant,  whe 
they  Mgn'd  that  the  Rudder  of  the  Ship  Argo  fpoke 
intim¿  3 ng,  that  by  the  Help  of  that,  foreign  Language 
were  l  arn'd.  'Tis  Navigation  that  fupplies  each  Natío. 
with  the  Goods  and  Riches  of  others,  all  Nations  ma 
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ually-furnifhing  each  other  with  what  they  want  -,  which 
advantage  promotes  that  mutual  Love  and  Correfpon- 
lence  between  Men,  which  is  neceiTary  for  their  reci- 
>rocal  Aífiítance. 

This  Marine  Power  is  more  neceiTary  for  fome  King- 
loms  than  others,  according  to  their  feveral  Situation 
tnd  Difpofition.  The  Afiatic\  Monarchies  have  more 
)ccaiion  for  a  Land  than  Sea  Force.  Venice  and  Genoa, 
)f  which  one  lies  upon  the  Sea,  the  other  near  it,  being 
itterly  unapt  for  Husbandry  and  Agriculture,  apply 
hemfelves  wholly  to  Navigation  :  And  as  long  as  they 
naintain'd  their  Power  at  Sea,  they  were  the  Terr  our 
ind  Glory  of  the  World.  So  Spain,  which  is  in  a  man- 
íer  furrounded  with  the  Ocean,  muít  eftabliih  its  Power 
it  Sea,  if  it  would  afpire  to  Univerfal  Monarchy.  The 
iituation  of  its  Ports  is  very  commodious,  not  only  for 
he  Support  of  fuch  Force,  but  alfo  for  hindring  the 
navigation  of  other  Nations,  who,  by  our  Trade,  get 
Riches  and  Strength  to  make  War  upon  us  afterwards. 
:or  which  Reaibn,  'twill  be  convenient  to  provide  fuffi- 
:ient  Security  for  Commerce  and  Traffick,  they  being 
he  principal  Caufes  \  'tis  they  turn  all  the  Ports  into 
Magazines  and  Stores,  furnifhing  the  Kingdom  with  all 
hings  neceiTary,  making  it  flouriih,  and  grow  Populous. 
Fhefe  and  other  Conveniences  the  Prophet  Ez.ehel  inti- 
natedv,  in  the  Allegory  of  the  Ships  which  belong'd  to 
Vidon  (a  City  fit uate  at  the  "Entry  of the  (1)  Sea^)  which 
vas  full  of  Merchants  and  Mariners  (2).  They  of  Ver  fia, 
tnd  of  Lud,  and  of  Phut,  were  in  its  Armies,  Men  of  War  : 
\hey  hang'd  the  Shield  and  Helmet  in  it,  they  fet  forth  its 
omelinefs  (3).  Tarjhijh  was  its  Merchant,  by  reafon  of 
he  multitude  of  all  hind  of  Riches  ',  with  Silver,  Iron,  Tin, 
md  Lead,  they  traded  in  its  Fairs  (4).  In  a  word,  There 
yas  nothing  in  any  Nation,  which  was  not  fold  in  its 
:airs ;  fo  that  it  might  be  truly  called  ¿loriom  in  the  mid  ft 
f  the  Seas  (5).     We  find  alfo  its  Prince  exalted,  and 


O)  E*?h  V'  3.    COIbid»    (3)  Ibid. ver.  10.    (4)  Ibid.  ver.  12. 
$)  Ibid.  ver.  25. 
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lifted  up  by  itsTrafjicli  (6).      The  Republicks  of  >Sidt 
Nineveh,  Babylon,   Rome,   and  Carthage,  flouriuYd  both 
in  War  and  Peace,  as  long  as  they  maintained  their 
Trade  and  Commerce.    When  Venice  and  Genoa  fail'd  in 
Traffick  and  Navigation,  their  Grandeur  and  Glory 
foon  faded.     Holland,  fituate  upon  a  barren  Sand,  not 
capable  of  being  manur'd  by  either  Spade  or  Plow, 
fupports  very  numerous  Armies   by  their  Trade  and 
,    Commerce  •,  and  maintains  fuch  populous  Cities,  as  the 
moil  fertile  Plains  would  not  be  able  to  fupply.    Franc* 
has  neither  Mines  of  Silver  nor  Gold,  yet  does  it  enrich 
it  felf  by  its  Trade  in  feveral  kind  of  Toys  and  Gugaws 
in  Iron,  Lead  and  Tin:   Whereas  we,  through  Lazi- 
nefs,  neglect  thefe  Riches,  which  the  Conveniency  oi 
the  Sea  offers  us.     We,  with  great  Toil  and  Danger, 
bring  Home  the  Treafures  of  both  the  Indies,^  Diamonds, 
Pearls,Spice,c^f.  without  proceeding  any  further-, where- 
as  other  Nations  reap  the  Benefit  of  this  our  Labour,  by 
tranfporting  them  into  all  the  Countries  oí  Europe,  Afiar 
and  Africa.     We  fupport  the  Genouefe  with  Gold  and1 
Silver  to  trade  with,  and  afterwards  pay 'em  extravagam 
Prices  for  their  Commodities,  fo  paying  Intereft  for  oui 
own  Money.     We  furniíh  other  Nations  with  Silk. 
Wool,  Steel,   Iron,   and  many   other  Commodities: 
which,  after  they  are  wrought,  are  brought  to  us  again, 
and  we  buy  them  at  a  prodigious  Rate,  by  reafon  of  the 
Carriage  and  Workmanihip  :  So  that  we  pay  very  deal 
for  the  Ingenuity  and  Induftry  of  other  Nations.    Th  \ 
bring  us  trifling,  infignificant  Ware,  and  carry  henci 
our  fubftantial  Gold   and  Silver.     Whence  it  is,  -6 
King  Henry  II.  faid  )  That  Foreigners,  nay,  fotnetimesim 
-very  Enemies,  grow  Rich  and  Powerful,  while  our  own  Pedm 
are  Jmpfiverijlfd  and  Beggared.  This  the  Emperor  Tiberi* 
formerly  complain'd  of,  when  he  faw  the  Extravagance 
of  the  Roman  Ladies  in  Pearls  and  Jewels  (7) .    ,  Ycjf 
R.  H.  would  gain  Immortal  Honour,  in  Encouraginf 
<n    . "     in        '  i  ■ »        ' '  .in 

(6)  Evk.  2?.   5-      (7)  guid?  lapidum  c<tufa  peewit  mjlfit  A 
* \hqfeles  ¿entes  transfer  untur.  T>c.  3.  Annul, 
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and  Promoting  Trade  and  Navigation,  both  in  the 
Citizens  and  Nobility }  for  the  Produ&s  of  the  Earth 
are  not  more  Natural  than  thofe  of  Traffick  and  Com* 
merce.    The  Kings  of  Tyre  did  not  difdain  to  Trade  ; 
and  the  Fleets  which  Solomon  fent  to  Tarflñjh,  carry'd 
¡pot  only  Neceffáries,  but  alfo  Merchandize  and  EfFe&s 
no  Irade  with,  that  he  might  exceed  all  the  Rings  of 
pie  Earth  for  Wifdom  and  Riches  (8).      We  read, 
¡that  Pompey  put  out  his  Money  to  Ufe.    The  Nobility 
(alio  of  Rome  and  Carthage  thought  it  not  beneath  'em 
(to  Traffick.     Rome  Inftituted  a  College  of  Merchants  ; 
whence,  I  believe,  the  Butch  took  the  Inftitution  of  their 
Companies.     How   much  more   commodioufly  might 
Spain  Eflabliih  them,  by  fecuring  them  with  Men  of 
War  ^  which  would  make  it  not  only  Rich,  but  For- 
midable.    Thefe  Conveniencies  the  Kings  of  Portugal 
coniidering,  fetled  their   Commerce  in   the  Ealt,  by 
Force  of  Arms ,  maintaining  their  Arms  by  their  Trade  -7 
and  by  the  help  of  both,  founded  a  new  and  large  Em- 
pire (9)}   Eftabliíhing    Religion,  before  unknown  to 
thofe  remote  Countries :  As  it  was  alfo  to  the  Weitern 
Part  of  the  World,  till  introduc'd  by  the  Valour  and 
Prowefs  of  the  Cafiilians^  who  inftru&ed  that  Heathen 
Country  in  what  before  they  never  fo  much  as  heard 
of  (10)  •,  fo  that  receiving  from  them  the  True  Reli- 
gion, of  the  Gofpel,  and  the  Myfterious  Bread  of  the 
Eucharift,  brought  them  fo  far  (i  1),  that  they  cried  out 
for  Joy,  with  the  Prophet  Jfaiah,  Who  hath  begotten  me 
thefe  ^  feeing  I  have  lofi  my  Children,  and  am  defolate,  a 
Captive,  and  removing  to  and  fro  ?   and  who  hath  brought 
up  thefe  .«•     Behold,  J  was  left  alone,  thefe,  where  had  they 
been  (12)  .? 

'Twould  be  alfo  conducive,  that  if^  as  the  Romans 
Formerly  eílablifli'd  Garrifons  at  Qonflantinople,  Rhodes, 
ipon  the  Rhine,  and  at  Cadiz,,  as  in  the  four  principal 
angles  of  the  Empire  ;  fo  now  the  Spaniards  ihould 

(8)  iKing.  10.  22.      (9)  Pftlm   71.  8.        (io^)   If«i.  49.  12 
11)  Prov.  31.   14.      (12)  Jfau  49.  21. 
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erect  Military  Orders  in  feveral  Places  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Ocean,  who  might  Cruife  about  the  Seas,  and 
clear  them  of  Pyrates,  and  fecure  our  Trade  with  other 
Nations.  Thefe  Badges  of  Honour  and  Nobility,  arc 
fufficient  Rewards  for  Vertue  and  Valour  ;  and  the  Pre- 
lidency  of  thefe  Orders  are  rich  enough  to  give  a  Begin- 
ning to  fo  Glorious  and  Royal  an  Undertaking.  But  if 
their  Revenues  ihould  not  fujEce,  nor  the  Crown  be 
willing  to  be  deprive  of  fo  many  Noble  Poíts,  the  Ad- 
miniilration  of  which  is  inverted  in  it  by  the  Apoftolick 
See,  fome  Ecclefiaftical  Rents  might  be  apply'd  to  that 
ufe.  This  was  the  Advice  of  King  Ferdinand  the  Ca- 
tholkk,  who  would  have  Conilituted  the  Knights  of 
St.  James  at  Oran  -,  and  the  Orders  of  Alcantara,  and 
Calatrava,  at  Bngia  and  Tripoli  ;  having  obtained  leave 
of  the  Pope,  to  convert  the  Revenues  of  the  Convents 
del  Villar  de  Venas,  St.  Martin,  in  the  Diocefe  of  Saint 
"james,  and  that  of  Oviedo,  to  that  ufe.  But  by  reafon 
of  the  War,  which  foon  after  broke  out  in  Italy,  this 
Defign  was  not  accompliih'd,  or  perhaps  becanfe  God 
referv'd  the  Glory  of  this  Initiation  for  fome  other 
King.  Nor  is  the  State-Obje&ion,  againil  Intrufting  fuch 
Potent  Offices  to  the  Nobility,  of  force.  Military 
Orders  were,  'tis  true,  the  Occafion  of  fo  many  Rebel- 
lions in  Caftite  :  yet  now,  when  the  Power  of  our  King 
is  enlarg'd  by  the  addition  of  fo  many  Crowns,  that 
lnconveniency  is  not  to  be  fear'd  -,  efpecially  if  thefe 
Orders  were  fetled  out  of  Spain,  and  the  Prefidency  of 
them  Ingrafted,  as  it  were,  in  the  Crown. 
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Divine  Providence  would  not  fuffér  this  Monarchy 
of  the  World  to  be  one  moment  without  Gold  and 
Iron  j  one  topreferve,andthe  other  to  defend  it : 
For  if  it  did  not  create  them  at  the  fame  time  with  the 
World  •,  yet  did  the  Sun,the  Second  Governor  of  all  things, 
immediately  after  its  Creation,  operate  in  Purifying  and 
Refining  the  Mineral  Matter,  and  locking  it  up  in  Moun- 
tains, as  in  publick  Treafuries  ;  where  alio  Mars,  after 
the  Matter  was  harden'd  and  refin'd  into  Iron  and  Steel, 
ere&ed  his  Armory.  Arras  are  the  Hands  of  Govern- 
ments ;  and  Riches  their  Blood  and  Spirit  :  And  if 
thefe  don't  fupply  the  Hands  with  Strength,  and  they 
again  preferve  and  defend  them,  the  whole  Body  will 
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foon  fall,  and  be  expos'd  to  Ruine  and  Violence.  P//*j 
tells  of  a  fort  of  Ants,  in  India,  which  inilead  ol 
Grains  of  Corn,  heap  up  Grains  of  Gold.  Nature  has 
not  granted  thofe  laborious  Animals  the  Ufe  of  this 
Metal  j  yet  it  would  have  them,  like  Mailers,  inform 
every  Government  of  the  Importance  of  laying  up 
Treafure.  And  though  it  be  the  Opinion  of  fomc 
Statefmen,  That  hoarding  up  Riches,  ferves  for  nothing 
but  to  invite  Enemies,  as  Hezskiah  found,  when  he  had 
fhewn  his  Treafure  to  the  EmbafiTadors  of  4$nX0  ?  and 
as  the  Egyptians  knew,  who,  for  this  Reafon,  employ'd 
all  their  Royal  Revenues  in  Building  •,,  yet  are  their 
Reafons  invalid,  and  thefe  two  Examples  of  no  force  : 
For  'twas  not  Hezekiatfs  Ihewing  his  Riches,  that  brought 
the  War  upon  him  •,  but  his  Vanity  and  Pride,  in  put- 
ting his  Truit  in  them,  more  than  in  God  :  'Twas  this 
that  made  Ifaiah  propheiie,  That  he  ihould  lofe  all  that 
he  had  (2).  Nor  did  the  Egyptians  employ  their  Trea- 
fure in  Building,  through  fear  of  lofing  it,  but  through 
Vain-glory,  and  a  defign  to  amufe  the  Peoples  Minds,  as 
we  ihall  obferve  in  its  proper  place.  If  a  Prince 
amafies  Treafure,  through  Avarice,  not  making  ufe  of 
it,  when  Occafion  requires,  to  defend  his  Country,  and ' 
ofíénd  his  Enemy,  and,  to  fave  Charges,  leaves  his  State 
unprovided  of  Arms  and  Men,  he  will  foon  invite  his 
Enemies  to  forge  Keys  to  open  bis  Cheils,  and  plunder 
him  of  his  Riches.  But  if  he  applies  thofe  Treafures  to  ; 
the  Ufe  and  Service  of  his  State,  he  will  at  once  Itrike  an 
Awe  and  Refped:  into  his  Enemies.  For  Riches  are  the 
Nerves  of  War  (3):  'Tis  they  procure  Friends  and 
Allies.  In  a  word,  A  Full  Exchequer  docs  more  Execu- 
tion than  Artillery,  Fleets,  or  Armies.  When  thus 
apply 'd,  hoarding  Riches,  and  Moderation  of  Expences, 
are  not  Avarice,  but  Prudence  •,  as  was  that  of  King 
Ferdinand  the   Cathoink ,  who,  while  living,  was  call'd 

(ij  2  King.  20.  13.  (2)  Ibid.  ver.  17.  (3)  Sed  nihil  ¿iul 
fMigabat,  qiMtn  pecun'wum  con^uifitio  j  cos  rtfe  MU  ávilüyarvos  dilii' 
tans,  Tac.  2.  Hiíi. 
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Miferable  and  Covetous  \  but  after  his  Death,  was  clear'd 
of  that  Afperflon,  he  leaving  behind  him  but  a  very 
inconfiderable  Summ  ,  whatever  he  hoarded,  he  ufed 
to  expend  upon  the  Fabrick  of  the  Kingdom,  placing  his 
Glory  not  in  fpending,  but  in  having  what  to  fpend. 
It  muít  be  obfery'd,  That  Treafures  are  fometimes  col- 
lected with  a  true  and  Heroick  Deiign,  to  execute  fome 
¡Great  and  Glorious  Action :  yet  does  this,  by  degrees, 
[dwindle  into  Avarice,  and  the  Ruine  of  States  happens 
before  theTreafury  is  open'd  for  their  Relief.  Man's 
Mind  is  eafily  taken  with  the  Love  of  Riches,  and  is 
wholly  poiTefs'd  with  a  defire  of  obtaining  them. 

Nor  is  it  fufficient,  that  thefe  Treafures  be  divided 
among  the  whole  Body  of  the  State,  as  Chlorus  in  Eatropm 
deiired  (4)  :  For  Riches  fecure  the  Prince,  but  endanger 
the  People.  Cerealis  told  the  People  of  Treves,  That 
their  Riches  were  the  chief  Caufe  of  their  Wars  (5). 
When  the  Publick  is  Poor,  and  private  Perfons  Rich, 
Misfortunes  arrive,  before  they  can  be  prevented. 
Counfels  are  prejudiced ,  for  the  People  avoid  thofe 
Refolutions,  which  feek  toredrefs  the  Publick  Grievances, 
at  the  Expence  of  particular  Perfons,  fo  that  they  can 
very  difficultly  be  induced  to  make  War.  Ariftotle, 
for  this  Reafon,  blam'd  the  Conftitution  of  the  Common- 
n  ealth  of  Sparta,  it  having  no  Publick  Treafury  (6). 
And  if  the  People  are  more  intent  upon  their  own  pri- 
vate, than  the  Publick  Intereft,  with  how  much  Regret 
will  they  be  induced  to  remedy  the  Grievances  of  the 
Publick,  at  their  own  particular  Expence  (7)  ?  The 
Republick  oí  Genoa  feels  this  Inconveaiency.  And  Plat» 
ifcribes  the  Ruine  of  that  of  Fome  to  no  other  Caufe,  in 
in  Oration  which  Salhtft  fays  he  made  in  the  Senate, 


(4)  Melius -publicas  ojies  a  privaiis  bdberi,  quam  intra  unum  claujlrum 
t$ervari.  Eucsop.  (5)  Penes  quos  Aurum^  &  opes  pracipu*  bellorum 
:tuf£.  Tack.  6.  Hiíl.  Q6)  Male  etiam  circa  pecunias  publicas  candi- 
utugi  eftapud  illii%  quianeque  in  publico  habent  quicquam,  &  magna  bell* 
lererc  caatli,  pecunias  agre  confermt.  Arift.  1.  2.  c,  6.  Pol.  (7)  Privan 
'fui  bonm  publicum  foftfonitur.  Tac.  6,  Anual. 


againífc 
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againftthe  Accomplices  of  Catdinis  Confpiracy  •,  havin¡ 
(  as'St.  Anguftme  explains  it  *  )  ftray'd  from  their  firl 
Inftitution,  in  which  private  Perfons  were  Poor,  but  th 
Publick  Rich.    Of  which  Horace  complains  -\  : 

Non  ita  Romull 
Tr&fcripHtn,  &  intonfi  CatonU 
Aufpciis,  &C. 

Great  Princes,  relying  too  much  upon  their  owj 
Power,  lay  aiide  all  Care  of  laying  up  Treafure,  or  o 
preferving  what  they  already  have  \  not  confidering,  thai 
if  the  Neceffity  of  their  Affairs  íhould  require  Money 
they  muíl  be  oblig'd  tooppreís  their  Sub je&s  with  Taxes 
to  the  great  hazard  of  their  Fidelity  •,  and  the  greatc; 
the  Kingdom  is,  there  will  be  need  of  greater  Expenc 
and  Charge.  Princes  are  Br i are ui s ,  who,  what  the] 
receive  with  fifty  Hands,  fpend  with  a  hundred  ?  nor  i 
any  Kingdom  rich  enough  to  fupply  the  Extravagano: 
of  one.  Clouds,  in  one  Hour,  fpend  all  the  Vapour 
which  they  have  been  many  Days  in  colle&ing.  Thoi: 
Riches  which  Nature  had  for  many  Ages  hoarded  up  h 
the  clofe  Treafury  of  the  Earth,  were  not  fufficient  for  tho 
extravagant  Prodigality  of  fome  of  the  Roman  Emperors' 
And  this  Extravagance  is  ufual  to  SucceiTors  who  fine 
the  Treafury  filled  to  their  Hands :  For  they  fpend  tha* 
carelefly  and  laviihly,  which  they  never  knew  th< 
trouble  of  acquiring  ;  they  foon  pull  down  the  Banks  o 
the  Treafury,  and  drown  their  State  in  Pleafure  anc 
Luxury.  In  lefs  than  three  Years  time,  Caligula  fquan- 
der'd  away  Sixty  Six  Millions  of  Gold,  though  then  Oat 
Crown  was  as  much  as  Two  now.  Power  is  felf-will'd 
and  fooliih,  and  íhould  therefore  be  corrected  by  Pru- 
dence •,  for  without  that,  Empires  would  foon  fall  tc 
Ruine  :  that  of  Rome  feem'd  to  decline,  from  the  Time 
that  the  Emperors  began  to  fquander  away  its  TreafuresJ 
The  World  is  wholly  ruled  by  Arms  and  Riches.  Which 
is  reprefented  in  the  prefent  Emblem,  by  a  'Sivord  audi 

*  St,  Auguft.  lib.  5.  deCiv.  Dei,  cap.  12,      f  Lib.  2.0de  15. 

a  Golden 
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olden  Bough,  which  a  Hand  holds  over  a  Globe  -,  to  inti- 
mate, that  by  both  thefe  the  World  is  govern'd :  alluding 
►  PtrgtTs  Story  of  zúñeos,  who,  by  the  help  of  both 
iefe,"conquer'd  even  Hell  it  felf,  and  fubdued  its  Mon- 
ers  and  Furies.  The  Sword  wounds  moil,  whofe  edge 
Gold  ;  and  Valour  without  Conduct,  and  Magazines 
ithout  Treafuries,  are  infignificant.  A  Prince  ought 
íerefore  to  confider,-  before  he  declares  War,  whether 
z  is  fufficiently  furniih'd  with  thefe  Means  to  profecute 
:  For  which  Reafon,  'twill  be  convenient,  that  the 
refident  of  the  Treafury  ihould  be  one  of  the  Council, 
lat  he  may  give  an  Account  of  the  State  of  the  Revenue, 
id  what  Grounds  they  have  to  proceed  upon.  Power 
light  to  be  cautious  and  circumfpect,  and  diligently 
>nfider  of  what  it  undertakes.  Prudence  does  the 
ime  in  the  Mind,  as  the  Eyes  do  in  the  Head ;  with- 
atthat,  Kingdoms  and  States  would  be  blind  :  And 
olyphenms,  who  having  once  loft  his  Eye  by  the  Cunning 
f  Vlyffes,  in  vain  threw  Stones  about,  and  ftorm'd  for 
.evenge :  fo  will  they  vainly  fquander  and  throw  away 
íeir  Treafure  and  Riches.  What  prodigious  Summs 
ave  we  feen  fpent  in  our  Times,  upon  fome  vain  Fear,  in 
ountermining  Enemies  Defigns,  in  raifing  Armies,  and 
laking  War,  which  might  have  been  avoided  by  a 
riendly  Compofition,  or  by  Diffimulation  ?  How  much 
1  Subfidies  and  Taxes  ill  apply'd,  and  in  other  Ne- 
efláry  Expences,  by  which  Princes,  thinking  to  make 
aemfelves  Powerful,  have  found  the  contrary  :  The 
)ftentations  and  Menaces  of  Gold  extravagantly  and 
nfeafonably  fquander'd  away,  render  them fel ves  in- 
fie&ual,  and  the  fecond  are  lefs  than  the  firit,  for  one 
weakens  the  other.  Strength  loft,  is  foon  recruited  \ 
nt  Riches  once  fpent,  are  hard  to  be  recover'd.  They 
•ught  not  to  be  us'd  but  upon  abfolute  Neceffity.  iALnea¡ 
lid  not  firft  ihew  the  Golden  Bough,  but  oflfer'd  to  force 
lis  Paflage  with  his  Sword. 

The  £hief  fwjheath'd  his  jhining  Steel,  prepared, 
Though Jeitfd  withfitddm  Fear,  to  force  the  Guard. 

But 
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But  when  he  found  that  neither  Force  nor  Fair  M< 
could  oblige  Charon  to  waft  him  over,  the  Golden  Bo 
was  produc'd,  which  had  been  hitherto  conceal'd  (I 
At  the  fight  of  which,  the  angry  God  was  pacified. 

*■  If  neither  Piety ,  nor  Heaven's  Command, 

Can  gain  his  Paffage  to  the  Stygian  Strand, 

This  fatal  Prefent  ¡hall  prevail,  at  leaft, 

(Thenjliew,dtheGo\ácü'Boügh,conceaPdwithin  her  Vefi 
.  No  more  was  needful ;  for  the  Gloomy  God 

Stood  mate  with  Awe^  to  fee  the  Golden  Rod,  &c. 


Let  Princes  therefore  take  Care  to  keep  thofe  Eyest 
Prudence  upon  their  Scepters,  clear,  and  quick-fightec 
not  difdaining  Oeconomy,  Which  is  the  Safety  and  Pre 
fervation  thereof^  Princes  being,  as 'twere,  theFatheii 
of  their  People.  The  Great  Augufim  condefcended,  2 
we  have  faid  before,  for  the  Good  of  the  Publick,  t 
take  the  Accompts  of  the  Empire  with  his  own  Hand 
Spain  had  had  long  fince  the  Univerfal  Empire  of  th 
World,  if  it  had  been  lefs  Extravagant  in  War,  am 
more  Regular  and  Methodical  in  Peace  •,  but  through 
certain  Negligence,  the  ufuai  EftecT:  of  Grandeur,  it  ha; 
fuffér'd  thofe  Riches  which  ihould  have  render'd  it  Invin 
cible,  to  be  made  ufe  of  by  other  Nations.  We  pur 
chafe  them  of  the  fimple  Indians,  for  Toys  and  Baubles  i 
and  afterwards,  we  our  felves,  as  filly  as  they,  -pecmi 
other  Nations  to  Export  them,  leaving  us  Brals,  Leadi 
or  fome  fuch  worthlefs  Commodities,  in  their  Head 
'Twas  the  Kingdom  of  Caftile,  which,  by  its  Valour  anc 
Frowefs,  ere&ed  our  Monarchy ;  yet  others  triumph 
and  that  fufters,  not  knowing  how  to  make  good  Ufe  0;: 
the  vaft  Treafures  which  are  brought  to  them.  So  Di- 
vine Providence,  in  a  manner,  levels  and  equals  States 
giving  to  the  Great  Ones  Strength,  without  Induítry  j 
and  to  the  Little,  Induflry  to  acquire  Strength.  But  left 
I  fhould  feem  only  to  difcover,  Wounds,  and  not  heal 

«1 .       ■  « „■    ,  p^^^«— »— ^^— — »— ^™» 

(S)  Prpv.  ax.  1.4.      *  DrydiniVbtf!. 

them, 
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em,  I  will  prefcribe  fome  Remedies ;  not  drawn  from 
e  Quinteflence  and  Nicety  of^peculation,  which  are 
rov'd  at  firft,  when  new,  bpRfterwards  reje&ed  by 
xperience  \  but  fuch  as  Natural  Reafon  íhall  fuggeít, 
lid  fuch  as  Ignorance  flights  as  vulgar. 
The  chief  Wealth  and   Riches  of  Nations,  are  the 
its  of  the  Earth  ^  no  Mines  in  the  World  being  richer 
'nan  Agriculture.    This  the  ns£gyptiaw  knew,  who  made 
e  lower  End  of  their  Scepters  like  a  Plow-fhare  •,  to 
htimate,  that  its  Power  and  Grandeur  was  founded  upon 
hat  :    The  fertile  Sides  of  Vefuvius,  are  richer  than 
'otofus  with  all  its  Gold.    'Tis  not  by  Chance,  that  Na- 
ure  has  fo  liberally  imparted  the  Fruits  of  the  Earth  to 
Ml,  and  hid  Gold  and  Silver  in  the  very  Bowels  of  the 
iarth  :  It  made  thofe  common,  and  expos'd  them  upon 
he  Superficies  of  the  Earth,  on  purpofe  for  Man's  Nou- 
ifliment  (9)  ,  and  hid  thefe  in  the  Bowels  thereof,  that 
hey  might  not  eailly  be  dug  out,  and  refined,  knowing 
hey  would  prove  the  Bane  and  Ruine  of  Mankind. 
fain  was,  in  former  times,  fo  rich,  almoft  only  from 
he  Fruits  of  the  Earth,  that  Lewis  King  of  France,  com- 
ng  to  Toledo ,   in  the  time  of  King  Alpbonfo  the  Em- 
peror, was  furpriz'd  at  the  Splendour  and  Magnificence 
Hi  that  Court,  affirming,  That  he  had  not  feen  the  like 
n  all  that  Part  oiAfia  or  Eur  oye,  which  he  had  travelled 
hrough,  in  his  Voyage  to  the  Holy  Land.    Such  was  then 
he  Grandeur  of  one  King  of  Cafiile,  though  diftra&ed 
Jwith  Civil  Wars,  and  the  greateft  part  of  his  Kingdom 
(poifefs'd  by  the  Moors.     There  are  fome  Authors  affirm, 
That  there  was  in  this  Kingdom,  in  the  time  of  the 
\Holy  War  againil  the  Heathens,  a  Rendezvous  of  a 
Hundred  Thoufand  Foot,  Ten  Thoufand  Horfe,  and 
¡Sixty  Thoufand  Waggons  •,  and  that  King  Atyhonfo  III. 
daily  paid  both  the  Soldiers,  Captains^  and  Generals, 
according  to  their  Office  and  Quality.    Thefe  vait  Ex- 

,  *. 

\$)  Maxima  fan  hominum  e  teija  vivh  4$  frutfibus.  Ariftor.  Polk. 
lib.  i.  c.  5. 

pences 
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pences  and  Proviflons,  which  at  prefent  feem  incredibl 
the  Angle  Kingdom  of  Cafiile  could  afford  •,  nay,  andi 
the  lame  time  maintain'd  a  greater  Number  of  Enemie] 
without  the  Afliftance  of  Foreign  Riches  ;  until  a  certai] 
Bifcayner,  roving  upon  the  Sea,  by  fortune,  got  a  figH 
of  this  New  World,  either  unknown  to,  or  forgottc 
by  the  Ancients,   and   preferv'd  for    the  Honour  tj 
Columbus,  who,  after  the  Death  of  this  Spaniard,  dili 
gently  confidering  the   Obfervations  that  he,  the  firil 
Difcoverer  had  made,  undertook  to  demonftrate  th 
Difcovery  of  the  Provinces  which  Nature  feemM  de' 
iignedly  to  feparate  from  us  by  Mountainous  Wave1 
He  communicated  this  his  Project  to  feveral  Princes 
hoping,  by  their  Afliftance,  to  facilitate  his  great  aa 
difficult  Enterprize  :  But  all  flighted  it,  as  vain  and  no 
tionary.    Which  if  they  had  done  through  Prudena 
and  Caution,  and  not  Diftruft  and  Misbelief,  they  hac 
merited  the  fame  Praife  which  Cartba/e  2,ain'd  of  old 
which,  when  fome  Sailors  were  boafling  m  the  Senate1 
of  the  Difcovery  of  a  wonderful  Rich  and  Deliciou! 
Ifland,  (fuppofed  to  be  HifpanioW)  caus'd  'em  imme- 
diately to  be  put  to  Death,  thinking  the  Difcovery  of  fuclr 
an  Ifland  would  be  of  more  Detriment  than  Advantage 
to  the  Commonwealth.     Colttmbw,  at  laft,  applies  hint' 
felf  to  Their  Catholick  Ma  jellies,  Ferdinand  and  l[abdU\ 
whofe  Generous  Spirits,  capable  of  many  Worlds,  could 
not  be  content  with  one  alone.    So  that  having  received 
neceilary  Afliftance,  he  put  to  Sea  -,  and  after  a  tedious  and 
hazardous  Voyage,  in  which  he  encounter'd  as  great  Dan- 
ger from  the  Diffidence  of  his  Companions,  as  from  the 
Sea  it  felf,  he  at  laft  returned  to  Spain,  laden  with  Gold  and 
Silver.    The  People  flock'd  to  the  Shore  of  Guadalquivir^ 
to  admire  thefe  precious  Produces  of  the  Earth,  brought 
to  light  by  the  Indians,  and  thither  by  the  Valour  and  ln- 
duftry  of  their  Countrymen.    But  this  great  Plenty  of 
them  foon  perverted  all  Things ;  the  Husbandman  foon 
leaves  Plough,  gets  into  his  Embroider'd  Silks,  and  be- 
gins to  be  more  curious  of  his  Tawny,  Sun-burnt  Hands  j 
the  Merchant  Iteps  from  his  Counter   into  his  Sedan. 

ajid 
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id  lolls  it  lazily  about  the  Streets  ,  Workmen  difdain 
ieir  Tools,  and  all,  forfooth,  mult  now  turn  Gentle- 
len.  No  Money  is  current  now  but  Silver  and  Gold  ^  and 
ur  Coin  being  wholly  unmix'd  and  pure,  is  coveted  and 
elired  by  all  Nations.  Gold  and  Silver  now  growing 
omttion,  all  Things  raife  their  Price.  In  fine,  It  befel 
ur  Kings,  as  it  did  the  Emperor  Nero,  whom  a  certain 
African  put  a  Trick  upon,  telling  him,  in  his  Grounds 
ic  had  found  a  vaft  Treafure,  which  he  believ'd  Queen 
Dido  had  buried  there,  either  left  too  much  Riches 
hould  enervate  the  Minds  of  her  Subjects,  or  left  they 
honld  invite  others  to  Invade  her  Kingdom.  Which 
he  Emperor  giving  credit  to,  and  thinking  himfelf  al- 
eady  fure  of  the  Treafure,- fquander'd  away  the  Old 
itock,  upon  the  Hope  of  thefe  New-found  Riches :  The 
Lxpeáation  of  Riches  being  the  caufe  of  the  Publick' 
iVant  (10).  Cheated  by  the  fame  Hopes,  we  were 
jerfuaded  that  we  had  no  more  need  of  fix'd  and  itand- 
ng  Treafuries,  but  think  our  Ships  fufficient,  not  con- 
idering  that  all  our  Power  depends  upon  the  Uncertainty 
)f  the  Winds  and  Seas }  as  Tiberius  faid  the  Lives  of  the 
Romans  did,  becaufe  their  Provifions  were  all  brought 
:hem  from  Foreign  Provinces  (11).  Which  Hazard 
Aleto  confider'd,  when  diíTuading  Godfredo  from  going 
:o  the  Holy  Wars,  he  faid, 

*  Shall  then  your  Life  upn  the  Winds  defend  ? 

And  as  Mens  Hopes  are  generally  above  their 
Eftates  (12),  State  and  Pomp  encreafes  ,  the  Salaries, 
Wages,  and  other  Charges  of  the  Crown  are  enlarged, 
out  of  Confidence  and  Expectations  of  thefe  Foreign 


(10)  Et  dhhwum  expeZlatia  inter  caufas  paupertatis  public*  erat. 
Tac.  16,  Annal.  (1 1)  At  bercule  nemo  refert,  quod  Italia  externa  opk 
indiget  j  quod  vita  populi  Romani  per  incerta  maris  ¿r  tempejlatum  quotidie 
vhitur.  Tac  3.  Annal.  *  Taffo.  ("12}  Sapeentm  de  facultatibus 
fuis  amplius  quam  in  bis  eft,  fperant  homines,  Juftin.  Inftic.  quibus  ex 
caufe  man.  §.  in  fraudan. 

Riches  *, 
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Riches  •,  which  being  afterwards  ill  and  negligently  nía 
naged,  were  not  fufficient  to  defray  fuch  Expences :  an< 
this  made  way  for  Debts,  and  thofe  for  Ufury  and  Interefl 
Neceffity  daily  encreas'd,  and  occafion'd  new  Expences  ■ 
But  nothing  was  fo  prejudicial  to  the  Publick,  as  the  AÍ 
teration  of  the  Coin }  which,  though  not  confider'd 
mould  be  preferv'd  in  as  much  Purity  as  Religion  it  felf 
the  Kings,  Alphonfo  the Wife,    Alphonfo  XI.  and  HenryW 
xvho  did  offer  to  alter  it,   endanger'd  both  themfelve 
and  Kingdoms  •,  and  their  Misfortunes  ought  to  havebeei 
a  Warning  to  us.    But  when  Ills  arc  fatal,  neither  Ex 
perience,  nor  Example,  can  move  us.     King  Phi  Up  II 
deaf  to  all  th efe  Cautions,  doubled  the  Value  of  Coppei, 
Coin,  which  was  before  convenient  for  common  Ufe 
and  anfwerable  to  bigger  Money.     Foreigners  coming  t( 
underftand  the  Value  that  the  Royal  Stamp  gave  to  th¿¡ 
paultry  Metal,  began  to  Trahick  with  nothing  elle! 
bringing  us  in  vail  quantities  of  Copper  ready  Coin'dJ 
in  Exchange  for  our  Gold,  Silver,  and  other  Merchan- 
dife :  Which  did  us  more  Damage,  than  if  all  the  Mon- 
gers and  venomous  Serpents  oí  Africa  had  been  brought 
among  us  :  And  the  Spaniards,  who  us'd  to  ridicule  thc¡ 
Rhodians  for  their  Copper  Money,  became  themfelves, 
the  Jeil  and  Laughing-ftock  of  the  whole  World.  Track, 
was  ruin'd   by  this  troublefome,  fcoundrel  Metal ,  all, 
things  grew  dearer,  and,  by  degrees,  fcarcer,  as  in  the, 
time  of  Alphonfo  the  Wife     Buying  and  Selling  ceas'd, 
and  at  the  fame  time  the  Revenues  of  the  Crown  were! 
diminiftfd,   fo  that  new  Impofitions  and  Taxes  were 
unavoidable  ;  whence,  for   want  of  Commerce,   the 
Wealth  of  Caftile  was  fpent,  and  the  lame  Inconveniencies, 
renew'd,  proceeding  one  from  another  in  a  pernicious 
Circle  •,  which  will  at  lail  prove  our  Ruine,  unlefs  a 
Remedy  be  timely  apply'd,  by  reducing  that  kind  of! 
Money  to  its  former  and  intririfick  Value.    Who  wouldj 
not  think  that  this  World  mult  be  fubdu'd  by  the  Riches, 
and  Wealth  of  the  other  ?    And  yet  we  fee  there  were 
greater  Exploits  perform'd  formerly  by  pure  Valour, 
than  fince,  by  all  thefe  Riches }  as  Tacitus  obíérv'd,  ia 

'     the 
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e  time  of  Fitettius  (1 3) .  Foreign  Nations  did  foon 
ter  find  the  fame  Damage,  from  the  Difcovery  of  the 
dies,  from  their  too  great  Dependance  upon  their 
iches  y  all  things  grew  dearer  with  them  -,  as  with  us, 
eir  Expences  furmounted  their  Revenues  :  In  a  word, 
ey  fufFer'd  all  the  fame  Inconveniencies  with  us ,  which 
ere  fo  much  greater  to  them,  as  being  farther  Diitance 
om  thofe  Provinces ;  and  the  Remedy  of  Gold  and 
lver  which  is  brought  us  from  the  Indies,  and  which 
ey  muit  receive  from  us,  being  more  uncertain. 
Thefe  are  the  inconveniencies  which  the  Difcovery  of 
e  Indies  caufed  :  In  knowing  the  Caufes  of  which,  we 
low  alfo  their  Remedies.  The  Firft,  is,  Not  to  negleét 
griculture,  upon  Hopes  of  thofe  Riches  :  Thofe  which 
e  receive  from  the  Earth,  being  more  natural,  fure, 
id  common  to  all :  Wherefore  Husbandmen  fhould  be 
icourag'd  and  exempted  from  the  Oppreifions  of  War, 
id  all  other  Incumbrances. 

The  Second,  is,  That  lince  all  things  are  reftored 
j  the  contrary  Means  to  which  they  were  ruin'd,  and 
le  Expences  are  greater  than  the  Hopes  and  Expec"ta- 
on  of  thofe  Metals  •,  the  Prince  mould,  like  a  prudent 
(overnor,  provide,  as  the  Senators  of  Rome  advis'd 
Tero  (14),  That  the  Publick  Pvevenues  ihould  rather 
xceed,  than  fall  íhort  of  the  Expences  ;  That  he  fljould 
íoderate  thofe  that  were  fuperfluous  and  unneceiTary : 
nitating  the  Emperors  Antoninus  Tim,  and  Alexander  Se- 
erus,  the  lait  of  which  us'd  to  fay,  That  'twas  the  Part 
e  a  Tyrant,  to  fupport  them  with  the  Intrails  of  his  State. 
uch  a  Reform  would  only  Difguit  fome  few,  not  the 
/hole  Nation.  And  if  Abufe  or  Imprudence  has  rais'd 
he  Salaries  of  Offices,  and  Charges  in  Peace  and  War  •, 
nd  if  they  are  only  introduc'd  by  Vanity,  under  the 
itle  of  Grandeur ;  Why  ihould  they  not  be  corrected  and 
eform'd  by  Prudence  ?    And  as  the  greater  the  King- 

(_i?)  Vires  Iuxh  corrumpebanturf  contra  vettrem  difciplinam,  fainfti- 
uta  m&)ornm9  apud  quot  virtute,  q'<am  pecunia  res  Rom.  melius  fietit. 
fac.  2.  Hift.  (74)  Vt  ratio  tptefluHm,  tfynecefliras  erogationum  jnter 
s  concurrent.  T^c,  13,  An?a!, 
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doms  are,  thofe  Abufes  will  be  greater  ;  fo  alfo  will 
the  Effe&s  of  this  Remedy.  Frugality  is  the  beft  Reven 
Gold  once  fpent,  returns  not.  By  damming  up 
Streams,  the  Fountain-Head  rifes.  And  the  way  to  kec 
Silver,  is  to  fix  the  Mercury  of  it  j  that  being  the  Tru 
and  Approv'd  Philofopher's  Stone.  Wherefore,  I 
fatisfy'd,  that  if  a  Prince  be  inform'd  by  his  Minifte 
of  all  fuperfluous  Expences  by  Sea  and  Land,  and  weul 
refolve  to  moderate  them  j  he  would  fbon  find  himfe 
enabled  to  pay  his  Debts,  kiTen  his  Taxes,  and  fillh 
Treafury.  As  King  Henry  III.  who  finding  the  Crow 
much  in  Debt,  consulted  with  his  Parliament,  how  f 
remedy  it :  And  they  could  not  find  a  better  Expedien 
than  what  we  have  here  propos'd  •,  that  is,-  To  Reduc 
Salaries  and  Penfions,  and  Regulate  Superfluous  E* 
pences.  The  Treafurers  alfo,  and  other  Officers  in  tr 
Tr.eafury  and  Exchequer,  ihould  be  reduc'd  to  a  le 
number,  as  alfo  the  Colle&ors  of  Taxes,  who  all,  lit 
the  thirfty  Sands  of  uifrkk,  foak  and  drink  up  all  tr¡ 
Streams  of  the  Revenue,  which  pafs  by  them.  Til 
Great  Emperor  of  the  Turks,  though  he  has  immeai 
Revenues,  has  but  two  Treafurers,  one  in  Jifia,  an 
'tother  in  Europe.  HenryW.  oí  France  (not  lefs  a  State:' 
man  than  a  Soldier)  was  fatisfy'd  of  the  Inconvenienc 
of  this,-  and  therefore  reduc'd  the  Miniiters  of  his  R<> 
venue  to  a  lefs,  yet  fufficient  number. 

The  Third  Remedy,  is,  That  fince  Princes  are,  b 
Importunity,  often  forced  to  grant  thofe  Things  whie 
are  not  in  their  Power  •,  all  fuch  Grants,  Privilege 
Immunities  and  Rewards,  as  are  prejudicial  to  the  Crowi 
Ihould  be  revok'd  ;  efpecially  when  the  fame  Cauf< 
concurr,  .as  mov'd  Their  Catholick  Majefties  to  rep» 
thofe  of  King  Henry  IV.  For,  faid  they,  in  another  Lav' 
A  Princes  Liberality  Jljould  not  be  f o  great  as  to  mine  him 
and  the  Immunities  granted  to  Subjects,  fiould  b<  fuch  asm* 
not  prejudice  the  Crown.  But  if  aJPrince,  through  Negl 
gence  or  Neceifity,  has  not  confider'd  this  \  it  muft  b 
rc'medy'd  afterwards.  As  was  after  the  Abdication  < 
Ramirez.  King  of  -Arragon  3  at  which  time,  all  Grants  th; 
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id  weakned  the  Crown*  were  made  void.  King  Henry 
e  Liberal,  and  Queen  Ifabella,  did  the  fame  thing  :  And 
ing  'John  II.  repeal'd  the  Privileges  and  Immunities 
Inch  himfelf  and  his  PredeceiTors  had  granted.  'Tis 
ith  Princes,  as  'twas  with  the  Idols  of  Babylon  ;  from 
hofe  Crowns,  according  to  Jeremiah,  the  People  took 
eGold  and  Silver,  and  apply 'd  it  to  their  own  life  (15). 
ing  Henry  III.  perceiving  the  fame  Abufe,  Imprifon'd 
veralof  his  Nobility,  and  made  'em  refund  what  they 
id  purloin'd  from  the  Crown  5  by  which,  and  a  juffc 
dminiftration  of  his  Revenues,  he  amafs'd  á  prodigious 
reafure  in  the  Cattle  of  Madrid. 
The  Laft  Remedy,  (which  ihould  have  been  the  Firil) 
,  That  a  Prince  Ihould  firil  regulate  the  Expences  of 
s  own  Family,  if  he  would  reform  thofe  of  his  People  : 
>r  their  Reformation,  as  King  Tbeodatm.  faid  (itf), 
uit  be  begun  by  the  Prince,  that  it  may  be  effe&ual. 
.  Levoisy.  King  of  France,  advifed  his  Son  Philip  to  take 
re  that  his  Expences  were  moderate  and  reafonable  (17). 
Is  a  Misfortune,  that  Princes  think  it  becomes  their 
randeur  to  be  Carelefs,  and  keep  no  Aceompts  •,  and 
ke  Extravagance  to  be  Liberality,  not  eonfideringhow 
>ntemptible  they  are  when  poor,;  and  that  true  Great- 
ifs  does  not  confill  in  Shews,  and  gaudy  Oitentation, 
it  in  Gaftles,  ftrong  Garrifons,  and  Armies.  The  Em- 
:ror  Charles  V.  in  the  Parliament  of  Valladolid,  mode- 
ted  the  Expences  of  his  Hpuihold.  The  true  Great- 
:fs  of  Princes,  confiiis  in  being  liberal  to  others,  and 
oderate  and  (paring  to  themfelves.  Fot  which  Reafon, 
fenand,  King  of  Spain  and  France,  (  fo  ftiled  by  the 
)urth Council  of  Toledo)  us'd  to  íáy,  That  Kings  ihould 
;  Aiais  Efcafos  que  Gafiadores  ;,  that  is,  Rather  Rich 
lan  Laviirh  I  well  know  the  Difficulty  of  thefe  Reme* 
ies  •,  but,  as  Petrarch  faid,  in  the  like  cafe,  /  do  my  Duty  ,- 
knd  though  all  that  is  requifite*  cannot  be  executed ;  it 

(i§)  Baruch  6.g.      (16)  A  domefiicis  volumus  inckoare  difciplinam9 
reliquos  pudeat  errare,    quando  nojiris  cogncfcimur  excedendi  licemiam 

mjtrtbere.  Caí*,  lib.  ic.  ep.  5.      (1*7)  Da  operam  ut  itnperfe  tn*  mo- 

ratajihtj  &  miom  confemane*.  Bell,  in  Vic,  S.  Lud. 
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Ought  to  be  reprefented,  to  accomplish  the  Defign 
this  Book  (18). 

I  dare  hardly  fay  any  thing  about  the  Remedies 
Money,  it  being  the  Apple  of  the  Eye  of  the  State,  w 
you  cannot  touch,  without  hurting  \  fo  that  'tis  better  t 
let  it  alone,  than  to  alter  the  ancient  Method  :  Th 
acuteft  Judgment  cannot  forefee  all  the  Inconvenience 
which  attend  every  Alteration  thereof,  until  they  ar 
difcover'd  by  Experience  :  For  it  being,  as  it  were,  th 
Rule  and  Meafure  of  Contracts,  every  one  feels  the  leaJ 
Variation  of  it  \  Commerce  is  difturb'd,  and  the  who! 
State  diforder'd.  Wherefore,  after  King  Peter  II.  ha 
Abdicated  the  Throne,  it  was  prudently  Enacted  by  tr 
Kingdom  of  Arragon^That  all  their  Kings  thenceforwan 
ihould  take  an  Oath,  not  to  alter  any  thing  about  t\ 
Coin.  This  is  the  Duty  of  a  Prince,  as  Pope  hmoctm  II 
wrote  to  the  fame  King  Peter,  when  his  Subjects  bega 
to  rebell  againft  him.  Of  which  this  feems  to  be  tl 
Reafon  ^That  the  Prince  is  fubject  to  the  Law  of  Nation 
and  as  Publick  Truftee,  ought  to  take  care  that  there  t 
no  Alteration  in  the  Nature  of  the  Coin,  which  coniif 
in  Matter,  Form,  and  Quantity  -,  nor  can  any  Kingdoi 
be  conftituted,  where  that  is  not  pure.  But  not  to  I 
wholly  filent  in  a  Matter  fo  Important  to  Governmen 
I'll  mention  Two  things.  Firft,  That  Money  is  the 
Juft  and  Convenient,  when  the  Coin  or  Stamp  adds  m 
thing  to  the  Intriniick  Value  of  it,  and  when  the  Go!, 
and  Silver  have  the  common  Alloy  of  other  Nation1! 
for  this  will  prevent  its  being  Exported.  The  other,  1 
That  it  íhould  be  of  the  fame  Weight  and  Value  wi1 
that  of  other  Nations,  permitting  alfo  the  Currency 
Foreign  Coin :  Nor  will  it  at  aH  derogate  from  the  Princt 
Authority,  lince  the  Coin  ferves  only  to  (hew  the  Weigí 
and  Value  of  it.  And  this  feems  molt  commodious,'  i 
thofe  Kingdoms  which  hold  Correfpondence  and  Tra<i 
with  many  Nations. 

—  ■  ■      I       ■  M        l«^     ■■■■■■  ■    ■        I         ■      — H— ^»  I        ■    W— W*— W— >^^W 

( 1 8}  Multa  feribo  non  tarn  ut  feculo  meo  profim,  a  jut  jam  defpi 
miferia  eft,  quam  ut  tntiffam   cffocqt'u  es^erem,  <b  ammwn  fcri¡i 
filer.    Pecrarch. 
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EMPIRE  admits  of  no  Companion,  nor  can 
Majefty  be  divided :  For  it  is  impoffible  that  each 
ihould  Command  and  Obey  at  the  fame  time  j 
fpecially  iince  Power  and  Accidents  cannot  be  fo  nicely 
bar'd  between  them  both,  nor  Ambition  fo  equally  ba- 
anced,  but  that  one  will  delire  to  be  above  the  other,  or 
hat  Envy  and  Emulation  w,ill  diiturb  their  Agreement. 

*  Rivals  in  Empire  fiill  mi  fir  it fi ful  are  ^ 
Nor  can  Authority  a  Partner  bear. 

t  feems  next  to  an  Iropoffibility,  that  the  Orders  and 
Commands  of  two  Governors  mould  not  thwart  one 
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another.  Mofes  and  *Aaron  were  Brothers  ;  and  yc 
when  God  made  them  Part'ners,  he  thought  it  necciTar 
to  be  in  the  Mouth  of  one,  and  in  the  Mouth  of  th 
other,  and  to  teach  them  what  to  do,  left  any  DiiTentip 
ihould  arife  between  them  (i).  A  Republick  hasbt 
one  Body,  and  ihould  therefore  be  guided  but  by  on 
Soul  (2).  A"  King  will  hardly  entertain  even  a  de 
pos'd  Prince  within  his  Kingdom.  This  was  the  KÍ 
of  Tonnaadi  Excufe,  for  not  admitting  King  Peter,vj\ 
depos'd  b^j  his  Brother  Henry.  Nothing  but  Matrimonj 
which  unites  Bodies  and  Souls,  and  the  Angular  Prudenc 
of  King  Ferdinand  and  Queen  lfahella,  could  have  pre 
vented  the|  Inconveniencies  óf  their  Joint-Reign  in  th 
Kingdom  of  Cafiik:  For  Power  and  Concord  are  ver' 
rarely  found  together  (3).  And  though  there  wa 
fome  Confeiit  and  Union  in  the  Joint-Empire  oí  Diocle  fia 
and  Maximmian,  yet  was  not  that  without  its  Trouble 
and  Inconveniencies  ,  for  which  Reafon,  the  Rom* 
Confuís  ufed  to  Command  by  Tunis. 

But  if  there  be  occafion  for  more  Princes  than  One 
'tis  better  to  have  Three-,  for  the  Authority  of  One 
will  check  the  Ambition  of  the  other  Two.    There  cai 
be  no  Faction,  where  there  is  no  Equality  •,  which  wa 
the  Reafon  why  the  Triumvirates  of  Cafar,  Crajfm,  ani! 
Fompey,  and  of  Anthony,  Lepidus  and  Augufkni,  continue 
for  fome  time.    The  Kingdom  was  well  governed,  durii 
the  Minority  of  King  Henry  III.  by  his  Three  Guard  ians1 
Upon  which  Coniideration,  King  Alphonfo  the  Wife  pn 
pos'd,  That  during  the  Nonage  of  Kings,  the  Admini1 
itration  of  Afíairs  ihould  be  committed  to  One,  Three 
Five,  or  Seven.    Which  not  being  obfervM  in  the  M* 
nority  of  Alphonfo  XI.  the  Kingdom  of  Cofiile  felt  great 
Commotions,  from  the  Government  of  the  two  Infants1 
John  and  Feter^  which  at  laft  oblig'd  the  Royal  Counci 
to  take  upon  'em  the  Adminiílration.    Though  Empire!1 

Ci)  Exod.  4;  1$.  (z)Vnutn  ejje Reip. Corpus  atquc  unius  anima  n\ 
gendum.  Tac.  5.  Arínal.  (3)  Stianquam  arduumfit,eodem  locipotentia» 
i&ecnwd'um  ejfe.  Tac.  4.  Ann*!.      *  Mar.  Hift.  Hifp,  I.15.  c.  12. 
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I  ire  always  violent,  and  of  ihort  continuance,  which  are 
¡livided,  and  depend  not  upon  one^  as  it  happened  to 
Í4lexander\  which,  vail  as  it  was,  ended  with  his  Life  \ 
or  that  after  him,  'twas  divided  among  many.  That 
ivhich  the  Moors  had  founded  in  Spain^had  lafted  longer, 
iiad  it  not  been  divided  into  many  Kingdoms.  This  is  re- 
)refented  in  this  prefent  Emblem ,  by  a  Crowned  Tree^  which 
ignifies  a  Kingdom  :  To  intimate,  that  if  two  Hands,  tho' 
>f  the  fame  Body,  íhould  pull  this  Tree  two  different 
vays,  they  would  rend,  buril,  and  ruine  the  Crown. 
For  Humane  Ambition  fometimes  forgets'  the  Bonds  of 
nature.  When  States  are  divided  among  Brothers,  the* 
£rown  can  never  remain  entire,  and  in  Union  \  for 
ivery  one  is  for  himfelf,  and  grafps  at  the  whole  Sceptre 
js  his  Father  held  it.  So  it  befell  King  Sancho  the  Elder. 
Divine  Providence  united  all  the  Kingdoms  of  Spain  to 
liis  Empire,  that  by  their  Joint-Force  they  might  expelí 
:he  Moors^  and  free  themfelves  from  their  Tyrannick 
slavery  :  But  he,  through  Fatherly  Affc&ion,  rather 
:han  prudent'  Policy,  divided  his  Kingdoms  among  his 
Children,  thinking  that  fo  they  would  be  itronger,  and 
nore  ready  to  unite  againfl.  the  Common  Enemy  *. 
3nt  inftead  of  that,  each  of  the  Brothers  fet  up  for  King 
limfelf.  So  that  the  Crown  being  thus  rent  in  pieces, 
oil  its  Strength  and  Splendour,  And  as  DomelTick 
Feuds  and  Grudges  are  more  inveterate  than  other,  they 
bon  grew  to  Civil  Wars,  each  endeavouring  to  depofe 
lis  Brother,  to  the  utmoit  Detriment"  óf  the  Pnblick. 
Fhis  Example  might,  one  would  have  thought,  have  been 
1  Warning  to  all  Princes,  for  the  future  ;  yet  we  find 
<ing  Ferdinand  the  Great ,  the' Emperor  'Alphonfo^  and' 
James  I.  King  of  Arragon,  guilty  or  the  fame  fault,  divi- 
ling  the  Command  of  their  Kingdoms  among  their  Chil- 
lren  -f\  I  know  not  whether  this  be  the  Effect  of  Sell- 
Donceit,  or  Humane  Nature,  ever  greedy  of  Novelty, 
ind  fond  of  old  reje&ed  Opinions,  thinking  that  beft, 
vhich  was  done  by  their  Anceflors  \  if  'tis  not  that  we 

*  Mar.  Hifr.  HifpJ  2.  9.  c.  1,      f  Mar.  Hift.  Hifp.  1. 9.  c.  8.      ' 
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feek  for  Examples  to  excufeourownRefolutions.  JamesH 
King  of  An  won,  was  more  prudent  upon  this  fcore 
when  he  firmly  Ena&ed,  That  the  Kingdoms  of  Arrag» 
and  Faience,  and  the  Province  of  Catalonia,  mould  nevci 
be  feparated  *. 

Nor  can  thefe  Errors  be  excufed,  either  by  the  La* 
of  the  Twelve  Tables,  or  the  Common  Law,  whicl 
íhares  the  Father's  Eftate  equally  among  the  Children  \ 
or  by  Natural  Reafon,  which  feems  to  urge,  that  as  the 
Children  receiv'd  their  being  in  common  from  theii 
Father,  they  lhould  alfo  be  Sharers  of  his  Eftate.  Foi 
a  King  is  a  Publick  Perfon,  and  ought  to  ad  as  King. 
and  not  as  a  Father  •,  and  ought  rather  to  attend  the 
Good  of  his  Subjects,  than  his  Children.  Befides, 
Kingdom  is  a  kind  of  Publick  Chattel,  and  fo  belongs  to 
no  one  in  particular  -,  it  not  being  in  the  King's  Power 
to  difpofe  of  that,  as  of  his  own  private  Goods :  For 
the  Subjects,  in  fubmitting  themfelves  to  One,  have  re- 
quir'd  a  Right  to  be  preferv'd,  defended  and  maintain'd 
by  him ;  which  is  inconfiftent  with  the  Divifion  of  the 
Empire  :  And  fince  this  Right  is  Common  and  Univerfal, 
it  ought  furely  to  be  preferr'd  to  private  Love,  and  Pa- 
ternal Affection,  or  to  Defire  of  making  Peace  among 
his  Children,  by  the  Ruine  of  the  Publick.  Befides, 
inftead  of  making  them  agree,  it  arms  'em  with  Power 
to  quarrel  with  one  another  about  the  Dividends,  which  I 
cannot  be  made  fo  equal  as  to  fatisfie  all.  Brothers  would 
live  much  more  quietly,  if  their  Maintenance  ihould  de- 
pend upon  him  who  Commands  in  Chief-,  for  fo  each 
would  receive  a  Revenue  fufficient  to  fupport  the  Gran- 1 
deur  of  his  Birth.  Thus  Jehofaphat  did  (+).  There 
being  no  Occafion  for  that  barbarous  Cuftom  of  the 
Turks,  or  that  Impious  Policy  of  fome,  who  think  no 
Government  firm  and  fecure,  unlcfs  its  Foundation  l£ 
mix'd  with  the  Blood  of  all  fuch  who  have  bat  the  1« 
Pretentions  to  it ,  as  if  that,  like  Cement  or  Mortar, 
faften'd  the  Stones  of  the  Building. 


*  Mir.  Hift.Hifp.  1, 15.  c.  i 9.     (4.)  2  Cbron,  21.  3. 
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For  the  faid  Reafon,  almoft  all  Nations  preferr  Suc- 
effion  to  Eledion  }  well  knowing  that  an  Interregnum 
5  liable  to  DifTentions  and  Civil  Wars,  and  that  'tis  fafer 
0  accept  a  Prince,  than  to  feek  one  (5). 

Wherefore,  fince  Succeffion  is  belt,  'tis  moll  agreeable 
0  follow  the  Courfé  of  Nature,  preferring  him  whom 
he  firit  fent  into  the  World  ^  fo  that  neither  Minority, 
ior  any  other  Natural  Defed,  is  a  fufficient  Objedion 
o  this  Right,  efpecially  when  there  are  greater  Incon- 
reniencies  attend  the  admittance  of  another»  of  which  the 
Scriptures  afford  us  very  many  Examples. 

There  is  the  fame  Reafon  and  Right  for  the  Succeffion 
>f  Women  to  the  Crown,  in  default  of  Heirs  Male  \  for 
>therwife  the  Crown  would  be  fubjed  to  Diviilons,  by 
Collateral  Pretentions.  And  though  the  Salique  Lawy 
inder  the  Pretence  of  the  Frailty  and:  Imbecility  of  that 
>ex,  ( if It  mayn't  leather  foe  call'd  the  Envy  and  Ambition 
)f  Men )  \does,  contrary  to  the  many  glorious  Examples 
)f  the  Valour  and' Gondud  of  the  Female  Sex,  urge  many 
nconveniencies,"  which  may  feem  to  exclude  them  from 
he  Admihiftration ,  yet  is  there -none  fo  weighty  as  to 
)alance  the  Advantage  of  preventing  an  Interregnum. 
>íay,  there  are  itrong  Reafons  why  they  ought  to  bead- 
nitted,  it  preventing  Pretenfions  andCivil  Wars  about 
:he  Succeffion  :  And  delicies,  matching  the  Heirefs  to 
bme  Great  Prince,  there  acceeds  a  confiderable  Addi- 
ion  to  the  Crown  \  as  it  happen'd  to  the  Kingdom  of 
laftile  and  the  Houfe  oiAnftria.  If  the  above-mention'd 
nconveniencies  are  ever  of  weight,  'tis  in  fmall  Princi- 
palities •,  where  the  Heirefs  marrying  with  other  Princes, 
:he  Family  may  become  extind,  and  one  State  be  con- 
Sounded  with  the  other. 

($)  Minoridifcrjminefumiprincipemquimqwsri.  Tac.  i.Hift. 
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WHAT  does  not  Labour  overcome  ?  It  fubdi 
Iron,  foftens  Brafs,  draws  out  Gold  into  tr 
fineit  Wire,  and  cuts  the  hardeft  Diamonds^ 
A  foft  Rope  does,  by  continual  Motion,  wear  the  Marble 
Edge  of  the  Well.  By  this  Confideration,  St.  Ifidorc, 
when  he  apply'd  himfelf  to  Study,  overcame  the  Dulnefs 
of  his  Genius.  What  Fort  was  ever  fo  ilrong,  as  that 
Afliduity could  not  conquer  it?  The  continued  Force 
of  that  Engine,  which  the  Ancients  calFd  a  Ram,  would 
make  a  Breach  in  the  thickeft  and  ítróngeít  Walls.  And; 
we  fee  now  a-days,  that  Caftles,  though  defended  by 
Artillery  Walls,  Ramparts  and  Ditches,  are  at  laft 
forced  to  yiek}  to  the  Spade  and  Mattock.  No  Difficulty ' 
retards  or  checks  a  Conftant  Spirit.  The  Temple  of' 
Glory  is  not  fituated  in  a  delightful  Valley,  nor  in  a 

delicióos 
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lelicious  Plain,  but  upon  a  rugged  Mountain's  Top,  not 
o  be  arriv'd  at,  but  by  rough,  uncouth  Paths,  over-run 
vith  Thorns  and  Brambles.    The  Temples  of  Minerva, 
Mars,  and  Hercules,  (Deities  glorious  for  their  Vertue) 
«iere  not  built  of  Corinthian  or  CaiVd  Work,  finely 
mbelliih'd  with  curious  Engravings,  as  were  thofe  of 
Flora  and  Venm ;  but  after  the  Dorick  Faíhion,  rough 
md  unpoliih'd  :  Nor  did  the  Cornices  and  Chapiters  of  * 
:he  Pillars  íhew  any  thing,  but  that  they  were  built  by- 
Labour  and  Induflry,  not  by  Luxury  and  Eafe.    'Twas 
lot  the  Ship  Argos\  lying  at  Anchor  in  Port,  that  pre- 
:err'd  it  to  the  Skies  ;  but  its  daring  the  Wind  and  Sea, 
ind  refolutely  expofmg  it  felf  to  all  Dangers  and  Diffi- 
nilties.    Never  did  any  Prince  Enlarge  his  Territories 
by  Effeminacy,  Luxury  and  Eafe.     Labour,  Traffick 
md  Induftry  are  necellary  to  all,  but  to  none  more  than 
to  a  Prince ;  for  others  are  born  only  for  themfelves, 
but  a  Prince  for  All.     A  Kingdom  is  not  an  Office  of 
Repofe  and  Reft.     Certain  Courtiers  once  were  dif- 
courfing  before  Alph'onfo,  King  of  Arragon  and  Naples, 
againit  the  neceflfity  of  a  Prince  taking  Pains  ;  Do  yon 
think  then,  fays  he,  that  Nature  gave  Princes  Hands  to  do 
nothing.    That  wife  Prince  had,  doubtlefs,  considered  the 
admirable  Compofure  of  them,  their  Joints,  their  Readi- 
nefs  to  open,  and  their  Strength  to  hold,  and  alfo  their 
mutual  Aptnefs  to  do  whatever  the  Mind  propofes,  be- 
ing, as  it  were,  the  Inftruments  of  all  Arts  :  Whence 
he  concluded,  that  this  exquilite  Structure  was  not  acci- 
dental, or  merely  for  no  Ufe,  but  for  Pains  and  Toil, 
Labour  and  Induftry.'     The .  Prince  whofe  Hands  are 
carelefs  and  unclinched,  will   foon  drop  his  Sceptre,- 
and  give  his  Courtiers  opportunity  of  catching  at  it. 
As  it  befell  King  John  II.  who  fo  wholly  gave  himfelf 
up  to  the  Diverfions  of  Poetry  and  Mufick,   that  he 
could  not  endure   the  Weight  of  Affairs,  and  either 
careleily  tranfa&ed  them  himfelf,  or  left  'em  totally  to 
the  Management  of  his  Minifters ;  rather  chufing  this 
fottifli  Eafe,  than  the  glorious  Labour  of  Government } 
not  at  all  regarding  the  Examples  of  his  Heroick  Prede- 
i  cefíbrs. 
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ceflbrs.  So  we  often  find,  that  the  Vertne  and 
dent  Courage  of  Anceítors  is  wholly  extinguiih'd  ii| 
their  Pofterity,  by  the  Luxury  and  Voluptuoufhefs  o: 
Empire,  and  fo  the  Race  of  great  Princes  becomes  dege- 
nerate •,  as  we  fee  in  Horfes,  when  they  are  remov'd  fro*] 
a  dry  and  lean  Pafture,  into  one  too  fat  and  fertile] 
This  Confidcration  mov'd  Frederick  King  oí  Naples,  upoi 
his  Death-bed,  to  write  to  his  Son  the  Duke  of  CalabrUA 
to  inure  his  Body  to  Military  Exercife,  and  notfuffei 
himfelf  to  be  debauch'd  by  Pleafures,  nor  vanquiih'd  bj 
Difficulties  and  Dangers  *.  Labour  and  Employment 
is,  as  it  were,  the  Anchor  of  the  Mind  t  without  which, 
it  would  be  tofs'd  about  with  the  Waves  of  PafTion,  and 
daih'd  to  pieces  upon  the  Rocks  of  Vice.  God  enjoyn'd 
Labour  to  Man,  asa  Puniíhment}  yet  fo,  as  it  might  bci 
at  the'  fame  time  the  Means  of  his  Quiet  and  Profpe- 
rity  (i).  Thofe  Foundations  and  noble  Superftruchnes 
of  the  Monarchies  of  the  A4cdesy  Ajfyrians,  Greeks  and 
Romans,  were  not  founded  by  Sloth  and  La7Jnefs?  but 
by  Toil  and  Labour.  It  was  that  which  fo  long  fupported 
their  Grandeur  ,  'tis  this  which  ftill  preferves  Oeco- 
nomies  in  Kingdoms :  For  fince  it  partly  depends  upon 
the  mutual  Afliftance  of  Peoples  Labours,  when  they 
flag,  all'  thofe  Convenjencies  at  the  fame  time  ceafe  5 
which  oblig'd  Men  to  Society  and  Order  of  Govern* 
ment.  Divine  Wifdom  propofes  the  Example  of  the 
Ant,  to  inftruci  Men  in  their  Duty  ;  for  that,  with  great 
Care  and  Prudence,  lays  up  a  Store  in  the  Summer,  to 
iiipply  its  Neceifity  in  Winter  (2).  Let  Princes  learn 
from  this  little,  prudent  Animal,  timely  to  provide 
their  Cities,  Forts  and  Garrifons  with  Neceífaries  ^  and 
to  make  Preparations  in  the  Winter,  to  meet  the  Enemy 
in  the  Spring.  Nor  is  the  Commonwealth  of  Bees  lefs 
aífiduous  than  thefe  ;  you  fliall  never  find  them  idle,  but 
continually  employed  both  within  and  without  their  little 
Cells  ^  the  Diligence  of  each,  caufes  the  Profperity  of 
aH.    And  if  the  Labour  of  thefe  little  Animals  can 

—    ■■  ■         .    .,—  1»  I  ■■■■■■■     I    ■         .    ■  !■    ■>■     !■— ^— fc— ^^^     ■■■  ■■■  II  ■■!!■■  ■»  ■    ^— *» 
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¡nrich  the  whole  World  with  Honey  and  Wax  *,  What 
?ould  a  Kingdom  do,  in  which  all  the  People  ihould 
!e  equally  Induftrious  ?  For  this  Reafon,  in  China^  tho' 
[  be  fo  Populous,  that  it  reckons  Seventy  Millions  of 
uhabitants  •,  they  all  live  in  the  greateft  Affluence  and 
'lenty,  there  being  none  among  them  but  exerciíésíbme 
írade.  The  Scarcity  of  things  in  Spain,  proceeds  from 
he  want  of  this,  not  from  the  Infertility  of  the  Soil ; 
or  in  the  Countries  of  Murcia  and  Carthagena^  Wheat  re- 
urns  a  hundred  Corns  for  one,  and  might  thereby  fuitain 
.  War  for  many  Ages  :  But  this  Misfortune  arrives  from 
he  negleft  of  Husbandry,  Trades,  Bufinefs,  and  Com- 
nerce ,  the  People,  even  the  meaneft  of  them,  being  fo 
¡xceffive  proud,  that  they  can't  be  content  with  what 
^ot  Nature  has  given  them,  but  afpire  to  fomething 
;reater,  loathing  thofe  Employments  which  are  not 
igreeable  to  their  affe&ed  Grandeur.  The  Reafon  of 
«vhich,  feems  to  be,  that  the  Bounds  between  the  Nobi- 
ity  and  the  Commonalty  are  not  fo  well  diftinguiih'd 
fVith  us,  as  in  Germany. 

But  as  Noble  and  Well-employ'd  Labour  is  Advan- 
:ageous,  that  which  is  Nice  and  Superfluous  is  Preju- 
iicial.  For  Mens  Minds  are  not  lefs  effeminated  by  foft 
md  eafie  Employments,  than  by  Idlenefs. 

Wherefore  the  Prince  ought  to  take  particular  care 
to  employ  his  Subjects  in  fuch  Arts  as  tend  to  the  De- 
fence and  Prefervation  of  the  State,  not  to  Luxury  and 
Debauchery.  How  many  Hands  are  vainly  wearied  in 
adorning  one  Finger,  and  how  few  in  the  Neceffities  of 
the  Body  ?  How  many  are  employed  in  making  Con- 
veniences for  Pleafure  and  Recreation,  and  how  few  in 
mailing  neceffary  Works  for  the  Defence  of  Cities  ? 
How  many  in  Gardening,  and  forming  curious- Figures 
in  Box  or  Myrtle  ,  and  how  few  in  Agriculture  > 
Whence  we  fee  Kingdoms  abound  fo  muchinfuperfluous 
Trifles,  and  want  thofe  things  which  are  moft  neceifary. 
Since  therefore  Labour  is  fo  conducive  to  the  Preferva- 
tion of  a  State,  the  Prince  ought  to  take  care  that  it  be 
continual,  and  not  be  hiudred  by  too  great  a  number  of 

Holv- 
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Holy-Days,  fuch  as  the  People,  through  a  kind  of  PiajÉ, 
Levity,  dedicate  to  Divine  Worfhip  :  For  Experience 
Ihews  us,  that  fuch  are  more  employ'd  in  profane  Gamej 
and  Sports,  than  Religious  Exercife.  But  if  Labourers 
would  fpend  thofe  Days,  as  we  read  St.  lfidorc  oí  Madrid 
did,  'twere  to  be  hop'd  that  the  Time  would  not  be 
loft,  and  that  Angels  would  defcend  and  hold  the  Plough: 
But  Experience  has  ¿aught  us  the  contrary.  One  Holy- 
day  in  which  all  Arts  and  Trade  ceafes,  is  more  con- 
iiderable  than  any  Tax  ^  and,  as  St.Chryfofiom  fays,  Sairnt 
take  no  delight  in  being  worjhipfd,  at  the  Expence  of  the, 
Poor  (3).  So  that  Holy-Days  and  Working-Days 
Ihould  be  fo  divided,  as  that  thofe  might  not  hinder  the 
other  (4J.  And  it  was  argued  in  the  Council  of  Alentz^ 
in  the  time  of  Pope  Leo  III.  whether  'twas  not  better 
either  to  reduce  them  to  a  lefs  Number,  or  elfe  to  trans- 
ferr  fome  of  them  to  the  next  Sundays. 

Though  generally  the  End  of  all  A&ions  is  Reft,  yet 
'tis  otherwife  in  thofe  which  belong  to  Government! 
For  'tis  not  fufficient  for  Princes  and  States  to  labour,  but 
their  Labour  muft  alfo  be  continual.  One  Hour's  Neg- 
ligence in  aGarrifon,  fruftrates  the  Care  and  Vigilance- 
of  many  Months.  The  Roman  Empire,  which  had  been 
fupported  by  the  Labour  and  Valour  of  Six  Ages,  was, 
ruin'd  by  the  Negligence  of  a  few  Months.  Spain  would 
fcarce  repair  the  Lofs  in  Eight  Year,  which  it  fuftain'di 
in  Eight  Months.  There  ihould  be  no  Interpoiition  of 
Idlenefs  between  the  Acquisition  and  Prcfervation  of 
Empires.  The  Husbandman  has  no  fooner  got  his  Har- 
veft  into  the  Barn,  but  he  immediately  goes  to  Plough 
again ;  his  Labours  never  end,  but  continually  renew. 
If  he  Ihould  rely  upon  his  Grainery,  and  leave  his  Lands 
untill'd  j  he  would  foon  find  one  empty,  and  the  other 
over-run  with  Weeds  and  Bryers.  But  there  is*  this 
difference   between  the  Husbandman  and  the  Prince  j 

(3)  Non giváent Martyres%  quando  exillif  pecunitt  bonountw,  inqnibu 
ptuperes  plorant.  St.  Chryfoft.  lup.  Matth.  (4)  Oponere  dhiii  farrot 
&  negotiofot  diis3  ajii'tm  HwtA  eohrennr,  £?  hmwti  non  impedircsu 
Tac.  13.  jornal. 
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'hat  he  has  his  Set-times  of  Sowing  and  Reaping,  but 
íe  Prince  has  not :  For  in  Government,  all  Months  are 
y t embers  to  Sow,  and  Angufts  to  Reap  in. 
Let  not  a  Prince  believe  that  the  Pains  and  Labours  of 
is  Anceftors  excufe  him,  for  this  Motion  muft  be  con- 
nual :  And  as  declining  things  furely  fall,  unlefs  fuppor- 
:d  by  fome  new  Force  •,  fo  do  Empires,  unlefs  fuftain'd 
y  the  Strength  of  the  SucceíTor.  This  is  the  Caufefaswe 
ave  obferv'dj  of  the  Ruines  of  all  Kingdoms.  When 
ly  Monarchy  fliall  be  once  inftituted  and  founded,  it . 
tould  ne'er  be  idle,  but  ihould  imitate  Heaven,  whoíé 
>rbs  continue  their  Motion  from  their  firit  Creation  } 
ad  if  they  ihould  once  flop.,  the  Generation  and  Pro- 
u&ion  of  all  Things  would  ceafe.  The  Exercife  of 
tates  ihould  be  always  continual  and  vigorous,  and  not 
e  corrupted  by  Idlenefs  or  Intermiflion  -7  as  we  fee  the 
ea,  if  not  agitated  by  the  Winds,  is  kept  in  Motion  by 
s  Tides.  Citizens  who  carelefly  give  themfelves  up  to 
leafure  and  Luxury,  without  ever  moving  their  Hands 
)  Work  or  Labour,  are  their  own  greateit  Enemies, 
uch  Idlenefs  plots  againft  the  Laws  and  Government, 
ad  is  nourifli'd  by  Vice,  from  whence  proceeds  all  the 
iternal  and  External  Misfortunes  of  States.  That  Repofe 
nly  is  commendable  and  beneficial  which  is  the  Gift  of 
eace,  and  which  is  employ'd  in  Trade,  and  Employ- 
lents  and  Exercifes  Military  and  Civil,  by  which  all 
njoy  a  ferene,  peaceable  and  fecure  Tranquility. 
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TH  E  Steel  would  lofe  its  Spring,  and  the  Strii 
its  Force,  if  a  Bow  were  always  bent.    Labowj 
is  neceiTary  and  beneficial,  but  cannot  continwl 
without  fome  intermiffion.    The  Yoke  does  not  alway 
hang  upon  the  Oxe's  Neck.    The  Force  and  Vigour  oj 
Things  confiits  in  Viciifitude.    From  Motion  comes  Reft 
and  from  thence  Motion  again  (i).    Nothing,  (fays  th< 
wife  Jltyhonfo}    can   continue  long,    which  takes   no  Re>\ 
fate.     Even  Land  mult  be  Fallowed,  that  it  may  af  ] 
terwards  bring  better  Crops.    Vertue  is  refreíh'd  and 
ftrengthned  by  Reft  (2),  like  the  Stream  of  a  Fountaii 

(0  Koflram  omsermitam,  in  remifftonem  at  que  Jludium  tjfe  divifam 
Plat,  de  lib.  Educat.  (2)  Otium  enim  turn  ad  vittutcs ¿eaertndas,  tt$ 
tfd  civiJia  mwra  obewida  requirumur.  drift,  (toil,  U  7.  c.  9. 
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he  Figure  of  the  prefent  Emblem)  when  ftopp'd  by  the 

and. 

A  feafonable  Rett,  Refrejhment  gives  • 
And  weary  Valour,  after  Eafe,  revives. 

For  this  Reafon,  Day  and  Might  have  divided  the 
burs  into  Labour  and  Reft.  While  half  the  World 
akes,  th'other  fleeps.  And  the  Ancients  feign'd,  that 
ren  Jove  himfelf  fometimes  eas'd  himfelf,  by  laying  the 
iirthen  of  the  World  upon  the  Shoulders  oí  Atlas. 
he  moil  Robuit  Gonftitutions  are  not  able  continually 
>  bear  the  Fatigues  of  Government.  Continual  Toil 
eakens  the  Body,  and  befots  the  Mind ;  fo  does  alfo 
>o  much  Eafe  (3).       It  ihould  be  therefore  only  as 

Watering  to  Plants,  which  refreihes,  not  drowns 
lem :  or  like  Sleep,  which,  if  moderate,  corroborates  5 
exceflive,  rather  enervates  the  Body.  There  are  no 
•iverfions  better  than  thofe  which  at  the  fame  time  re- 
"eate  and  initruct.  the  Mind,  as  does  the  Converfation 
:  ingenious  and  learned  Perfons.  Such  the  Emperor 
\drian  always  entertain'd  at  his  Table  -,  which,  for 
lat  reaibn,  Philofiratus  call'd,  A  Rendez/voHZ.  of  the 
earned.  The  fame,  Pliny  commends  in  Trajan  -,  and 
ampridivu  in  Alexander  Severas  (4).  Alphonfo,  King 
f  Naples,  always  retir'd  with  them,  after  Dinner,  into 
íother  Apartment,  that  he  might  fas  he  us'd  to  fay) 
ed  his  Mind,  as  he  had  done  his  Body.  Tiber im  never 
avell'd  from  Rome  without  Nerva  and  Attkw,  Men 
f  excellent  Learning,  to  diredt  him  (5 ).  Francis,  the 
irft  King  of  France,  learn'd  fo  much  from  his  conitant 
id  continual  Converfation  with  fuch  learned  Men,  that 
lough  he  had  never  apply'd  himfelf  to  Literature,  he 

(3)  Nafcitur  ex  ajjiduitate  labor um  animorum  hebetado  qua  Jam,  tfy 
nguor.  Senec.  de  Tranquil.  Anim.  (4)  Cum  inter  fitos  convivar  etur, 
it  Vlpiatmm,  ant  dtilos  homines  adhibebat,  nt  habere  fábulas  literatas^ 
tibusfe  recrean  dicebat  fo  pafci.  Lamp,  in  Vic.  Akx.  Scv.  (5)  Coc- 
ins  Nervt,cni  legum  peritia :  eques  Romanus,pater  Sejanum,&  Olnfiribus 
uxt'tus  Anicus  ',  c£teri  liberalibm  artibus  fraditi  fermé  Graci^  quorum 
rmonibtít  hvaretut.  Tac  4.  Aonal. 
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would  dilcourfc  very  pertinently  upon  any  Subject.  Bi 
this  commendable  Cuftom  is  out  of  date  ;  and  inftead  ( 
it,  Princes  keep  Buffoons,  Jefters,  and  Ridiculous  Fe! 
lows,  for  their  Entertainment  at  Table.  The  Erroi 
and  Shame  of  Nature  are  become  now  their  Diverfion 
They  love  to  hear  themfelves  prais'd,  though  und< 
fervedly  :  And  though  Reafon  and  Modefty  would  n 
ject  thofe  Praifes,  as  coming  from  fomc  Fool  •,  yet  Sel 
conceit  eafily  receives  them  j  and  the  Ears  being  by  cb 
grees  us'd  to  them,  foon  give  way  to  Flatterers  an 
Pick-thanks.  Their  Jeits  impofeupon  the  Will,  beiu 
generally  obfeene,  fometimes  vicious.  And  if  fui 
Bufibonry  can  divert  the  Mind,  how  much  more  will  Ú 
neat  and  witty  Difcourfcs  of  the  Learned,  who  not  beiu 
too  grave  and  rigid  ("as  they  are  fometimes  j  can  t 
facetious  and  witty  upon  occafion  ?  If  there  be  as 
Diverfion  in  looking  upon  fome  miihapen,  ridiculot 
Monfter  •  What  Satisfaction  will  it  be,  to  hear  of  Ú 
prodigious  Works  of  Nature,  and  to  difcourfe  of  h( 
Wonders  and  Secrets  ?  Athenaus  mentions  of  Anacharftt 
that  fome  of  thefe  Buffoons  being  once  brought  to  TaW 
to  promote  Mirth,  he  remain'd  grave  and  ferious,  bi 
laught  heartily  at  the  fight  of  an  Ape,  faying,  That  tk 
jinimal  was  naturally  ridiculous,  but  Man  only  by  Art,  m 
bafe  Affettation  (6)  This  Compofure  was  great,  an 
becoming  the  Dignity  of  a  Prince.  Thefe  Fools  are 
kind  of  Publick  Spies  in  Courts,  Corruptors  of  Manner 
and  very  often  Plotters  againft  the  Prince  and  State 
For  which  Reafon,  the  Emperors  Augujirus,  and  AUxandx 
Severm,  would  never  entertain  them.  If  they  are  goo 
for  any  thing,  'tis  for  the  Truth  they  tell  the  Gre; 
Ones  by  way  of  Jeit. 

Some  Princes,  through  the  Glory  and  Ambition  < 
Affairs,  think   themfelves  fufHciently  eas'd,  in  reltk 

(6)  Accitis  in  conviv'wn  peritis  adrifum  cornmovendurtt  hminibus,  folk 
omnium  non  rififle,  poft  autemindufta.  Jimia  in  rifum  foJutum,  dixif?,  A' 
tira  id  Animal  ridiculum,  bominem  atttm  arte,  &  JhJh  eo<{ue  p*n 
honcjh.    Athcn.  1.  4. 
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jiom  Matters  of  Importance,  and  employing  themfelves 
In  thofe  of  lefs  moment }  as  the  Hair  of  a  Mad  Dog 
iures  his  Bite.    But  becaufe  then  all  Minds  are  notdi» 
lerted  by  this  means ,  and  that  there  is  no  Affair,  though 
lever  fo  little,  but  requires  Attention  enough  to  tire  the 
4ind  \  'tis  neceiTary  to  befometimes  wholly  unemploy'd, 
nd  to  quit,  for  a  time,  the  Trouble  and  Toil  of  Govern» 
lient  (7).      Bufinefs  ought  to  be  fo  mix'd  with  Diver» 
on  and  Paftime,  as  that  the  Mind  may  neither  be  op» 
irefs'd  by  the  firit,  nor  enervated  by  the  latter :  It  being 
<ke  a  Mill,  which  having  nothing  to  grind,  wears  out 
¡:  felf.     Pope  innocent  VIII.  fometimes  laid  by  the  Helm 
if  the  Church,  and  diverted  himfelf  in  his  Garden,  in 
t  jlanting  Trees.  In  thefe  Truces  of  Repofe ,  Age,  Time, 
¡rd  the  Quality  of  the  Diverfion,  ought  alfo  to  be  con» 
der'd  :  So  that  Gaiety  mayn't  be  offeniive  to  Referv'd» 
efs,  Ingenuity  to  Gravity,  nor  Recreation  to  Majeity, 
|pr  fome  Paftimes  not  only  debafe  the  Mind,  but  alfo 
Ijiminiih  the  Prince's  Authority.     So  Artaxerxes  was 
¡lfamous  for  Spinning  •,  Fiantes,  a  King  of  Lydia,  for 
jtfhing  for  Frogs-,  Auguftw,  for  playing  at  Even  or  Odd 
rith  the  Boys  \   Dominan,  for  killing  Flyes  with  a 
iiodkin  \  Solyman,  for  making  Pins  \   and  Selim,   for 
•  rabroidering  with  the  Women.    While  the  Prince  is 
;bung,  there  are  noDiverlions  more  proper  than  fuch 
t$  confirm  the  Mind  and  Body  •,  fuch  as  Fencing,  Horfe» 
aces,  Tennis,  and  Hunting  •,  and  alfo  thofe  Noble  Arts 
i Mufick  and  Painting,  which  we  elfewhere  commended 
1  a  Prince's  Education  \  which  are  very  requifite  to 
efreih  the  Spirits,   when  exhaufted  by  Aifiduity  of 
\ffairs,  provided  they  be  us'd  with  Moderation :  So  as 
ot  to  wafte  that  Time  therein,  which  Ihould  be  employ'd 
:  1  Matters  of  State. 
i  King  Ferdinand  the  Catholick  diverted  himfelf  fo  pro- 
bably, that  even  amidft  his  Recreations  he  forgot  not 
is  Affairs  \  but  while  a  Hawking,  he  gave  ear  to  the 
ournals  and  Difpatches  which  his  Secretary  read  to  him, 

I  (7)  SatitOnervm  Fr'wipbus,  fatis  etiam  potenti*.  Tac.  3.  Anual. 
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and  at  the  fame  time  obferv'd  the  Game.  Emanuel,  King 
of  Portugal,  never  deny'd  Audience  amidit  his  Divef. 
íions.  A  Prince  ihould  divert  himfelf  upon  Affairs,  at 
the  Dolphin  does  upon  the  Waves,  though  never  fc 
deep,  not  feeking  the  quiet  Retreat  of  fome  River.  Hi; 
Repofe  ihould  not  be  ídlenéfs,  but  Refreíhment. 

'Twill  be  convenient  fometimes  to  entertain  the  Feoph 
with  Publick  Diverfions,  that  they  may  breath  a  little, 
and  return  more  vigoroufly  to  their  Work,  uponwhicl 
their  Thoughts  are  employ'd  :  For  if  they  are  alway; 
fad  and  melancholy,  they  turn  them  againil  the  Prina 
and  Magiftracy  ;  whereas  if  they  are  allow'd  fome  Re 
frefliment  and  Recreation,  they  fubmit  their  Necks  ft 
any  Burthen  ;  and  lofing  their  Heat   and  Reftinefs 
live  in  Obedience.    For  this  reafon,  Crafus  told  Cyrus 
That  he  muñ  learn  his  Lydians  to  Sing,  Dance,  and  RevtLy 
if  he  would  keep  them  in  Obedience  (%).       Thefe  DÍVCM 
ions  keep  the  People  as  firm  in  their  Obedience,  as  dfc 
that  Method  of  Pharaoh,  in  employing  the  People  o.\ 
Jfracl  in  making  Bricks.     For  the  fame  reafon,  Jlgricol 
granted  the  Britains  many  of  thefe  Diverfions ;  and  thej 
looked  upon  that  as  a  Favour,  which  was  part  of  thai 
Slavery  ( 9).       This  the  Embailadors  of  the  Tender 
knew,  when  being  fent  to  Cologn,  they  propos'd  thi 
Reftitution  of  their  Ancient  Native  Cuftoms,  and  th< 
Abolition  of  thofe  Pleafures  which  the  Romans  had  intro 
duced,  by  which  they  fubdu'd  more  than  by  Force  0 1 
Arms(ioJ. 

States  being  more  obfervant  of  this  Policy,  thai 
Princes,  permit  every  one  to  live  according  to  his  Plea 
fure,  conniving  at  Vices,  that  the  People  may  lefs  ap 
prehend  the  Tyranny  of  the  Magiftracy,  and  be  more  i; 
love  with  that  way  of  Government,  taking  this  Licenci 


(8)  Impera,  ut  ¡iberos  citbaram  pulfure,  pfattere, cauponari  doceant,  £5"  mo 
comperies,  0  ¡{ex,  viros  in  mulieres  de¿enerajfe,  nihilque  metuenduny  n 
rebeüés  a  te  ünquam  defcifcant.  Herod,  lib.  40  ($)  Idque  apud  Mpt 
ritos  kumanittu  vocabatur,  cum  pars  fervitutis  ejfet.  Tac.  in  Vic.  Ap 
(10)  Jnflituta  cultumque  patrium  refumite,  abrupt  is  voluptatibm  quit* 
Romaniplw  adwr fits  fnb jettos,  quamaimisvdlenu  Tac.  4.  Hift. 
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For  Liberty  \  they  being  ever  more  prone  to  a  Diflblute, 
pan  a  Regular  way  of  living  ( 1 1 ).  But  this  Policy  is 
lione  of  the  fafeft :  For  when  People  have  once  laid  afide 
ílefpeét  for  Vertue  and  the  Laws,  they  begin  to  defpife 
:he  Authority  of  the  Magiftracy  *,  nay,  almoit  all  Mif- 
;:hiefs  in  States  proceed  from  Libertinifm ;  it  being  fuffi- 
irient  to  keep  the  People  in  Peace  and  Tranquility,  and 
to  allow  them  fome  honeft  and  agreeable  Recreations. 
fo  live  conformable  to  Government,  is  not  Slavery, 
jut  Liberty.  But  fince  in  all  things  .tie  Publick  Good 
jught  to  be  the  only  aim,  'tis  conducive  to  convert  all 
:hefe  Diverfions  into  fuch  PaftiM£s  as  exercife  the 
Itrength ,  prohibiting  all  fuch  as  depend  upon  Luck,  as 
)ernicious  both  to  the  Government  and  iSubjed  :  To 
;hefe,  becaufe  they  give  themfelves  fo  much  to  them, 
hat  they  negled  their  Bufinefs  ;  to  that,  %caufe  by  fuch 
Sames  the  People  fquander  away  their4;  Livelyhood , 
md  fo,  through  Want,  are  neceflitated/fo  Plunder  and 
lebel.  -f 


(n)  Item  vivere  ut  qutfqu»  velit  permifjio,  qiion'um  fie  magna  erittrii 
leip.faventium  multitudo,  mm  vulgvjjjfolutk  ¿rallar  eji  quam  temperate 
ma.   Arift.  6.  Pol  4.  "*■       *¿   ■-■"'^.J^<: 
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EMBLEM    LXXUI, 


TH  E  Difeafes  of  States  are  hidden :  Nor  can  any  I 
one  judge  of  them  by  their  prefent  Difpofition : ' 
for  when  they  feem  in  full  Health  and  Vigour; 
they  are  taken  ill  of  a  fudden,  the  Diftemper  breaking 
out  when  leaft  thought  of  *,  like  the  Vapours  of  the 
Earth,  which  are  not  vifible  till  gathered  into  Clouds, 
Wherefore  a  Prince  ought  carefully  to  remedy  the  firft 
Symptoms  5  nor  are  they  to  be  flighted,  as  feeming  fti 
volous  and  diftant :  as  neither  the  firft  Rumors  of  Ills, 
though  to  appearance  never  fo  unreafonable.  Who  can 
penetrate  the  unfetled  Defigns  of  the  frantick  Mobb  i 
Upon  the  leaft  Occafion,  the  leaft  Shadow  of  Slavery, 
or  Male-Adminiftration,  it  rifes,  and  takes  Arms  againft 
the  Prince.  Seditions  arife  from  fmall  Caufes,  and  after- 
wards 
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vards  proceed  to  greater  ( 1 ).      If  they  are  neglected 
it  firit,  they  will  be  at  laft  incurable  ^  they  fpring  like 
livers  from  finall  Fountains,  and  afterwards  flow  into 
arge  Streams.  Their  Beginnings  always  create  too  much 
:ear,  or  too  much  Confidence  (2).      Thefe  Confidera- 
ions  kept  Tiberius  in  fufpence,  when  he  had  notice  that 
ft  certain  Slave  pretended  to  bzAgripfa,  and  began  to 
"aife  Commotions  in  the  Empire  :  For  he  was  in  doubt 
:  whether  he  fhould  puniih  him  out  of  hand,  or  let  Time 
(ilifcover  the  Cheat  \  fometimes  confidering  that  nothing 
llhould  be  flighted,  then  again,  that  he  ought  not  to  be 
f  frighted  at  every  thing,  being  dubious  between  Shame 
:!md  Fear,  buteat  laft  he  refolved  upon  a  Remedy  (3). 
pertain  it  is,  that  fometimes  the  Torrent  of  the  Mutinous 
\Mobb  is  fo  rapid,  that  unlefs  Care  be  taken,  it  leaves 
1  its  own  Channel  dry,  oí  foils  into  Civil  Wars,  the  Con- 
fequencesof  which  are  always  terrible,  but  arc,  if  taken 
i  in  time,    moderated   by  Accidents  and  Chance,   and 
1  wholly  quaih'd  by  Care  and  Prudence  (4).     Experience 
jlhews  many  ways  to  appeafe  the  Commotions  and  Sedi- 
tions of  Kingdoms  \  fometimes  Chance  offers  them,  and 
fometimes  the  Inclination  of  the  Seditious.     As  it  hap- 
pened to  Drufw^  who  feeing  the  Legions  repent  of  their 
having  Mutiny'd,  becauíé  of  an  Eclipfe  of  the  Moon, 
which  happened  at  that  time,  and  which  they  took  for 
an  ill  Omen,  made  ufe  of  that  Inclination  to  appeafe 
'«n  (%).    The  fame  alfo  Herman  Cortex,  did,  upon  ano- 
ther Occafion.    Nor  are  thefe  Means  to  be  flighted  as 
frivolous  ^  for  the  Mobb  is  often  quieted  with  the  fame 
Eafe  it  is  rais'd  :  Neither  of  which  Motions  are  guided 
¡by  Reafon.    A  blind  Hurry  puts  them  in  motion,  and 

(0  Expirvis  orta feditione de  rebutments  dijfidetur.  Arift.  1.  5.  Pol. 
¡cap.  4.  (2)Primis  eventibus  metum  scfiduciamgigni.  Tac.  l-i2.Annal. 
(3)  Vi  tie  militum  fet-juin  ¡uum  coerce*et,  an  inanent  aedulitatem  tempore 
ipfovanefccrefineret,  modo  nihil  fpernendum,  modo  omnia  metuenda,  ambi- 
guus  puéris  at  metus  reputabat.  Tac.  2.  Annal.  (4)  Initio,  bellorum 
i-iviliumfortun£permittenda,vi8oriain  confiliis  £?  ratione /w/?«.Tac.3.Hift. 
(5)  VtentiHtn  inrtinatbne  ea  Cafar ',  CS  <[n*  cafaobtularat,  \n  fapientum 
vertenda  rams.  Tac.  1.  Annal. 
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an  empty  Shadow  itops  'em.     All  the  Art  lies  in  know-  i 
ing  how  to  humour  their  Rage  ;  while  that  works,  they 
are  uncontrollable  •,   they  always  either  fear,  or  are 
fear'd  ftf).      If  any  one  ihould  endeavour,  by  a  fet,  pre- 
meditated Speech,  to  appeafe  and  quiet  them,  he  would 
lofe  his  Time  and  Pains.     A  iharp  Sentence,  or  feverei 
Check,  has  more  Force  than  all  the  Rhetorick  in  the : 
World.     Julius  Cafar  with  one  Word  quaih'd  a  Mutiny 
among  the  Soldiers  ; 

*  Begone,  ye  Roman  Drones, 

And  leave  our  Enfigns  to  be  born  by  Men. 

But  the  moft  effe&ual  Means  to  pacific  a  Sedition,  is ! 
Diviiion  •,  by  drawing  the  Heads  thereof  into  divers 
Factions  and  Parties.  This  Way  we  ufe  with  Bees, 
whene'er  that  Wing'd  People  begin  to  Mutiny,  ( for 
even  that  Republick  has  its  Inteftine  Broils)  and  leaving 
their  waxen  Houfes,  begin  to  gather  in  the  Air,  by 
throwing  a  little  Duit  among  them,  they  are  foon  fepa»: 
rated  : 

-|:  Throw  but  a  little  Sand,  they  fettle  ftraight. 

Whence  the  Figure  and  Motto  of  this  prefent  Emblem 
is  taken.      But  though  this  Divifion  be  always  good  A 
'tis  more  Prudence  thereby  to  prevent    Ills  e're  they  j 
happen,    than  to    remedy    them    afterwards.      King  ¡ 
Ferdinand  IV.  underftanding  the  Commotions  of  fome  • 
of  the  Nobility  of  Galicia,  fent  for  them  }  and  giving 
them  Commiffions,  fent  them  to  the  Wars.    The  Romans 
us'd  to  fend  all  turbulent  and   feditious  Men  to  their 
Colonies  or  Armies.     Vuhlim  <ALnúlius  tranfported  the 
chief  Authors  of  Seditions  to  Italy ;  as  alfo  Charles  V,  I 
did  the  Nobles   of  Saxony.      Rutilim  and  Germanictu^ 
iníleadofPuniíhing  fome  Mutineers,  made 'em  Freemen. 
Drufm  appeas'd  the  Mutinous  Legions ,   by  feparating 
fherij  from  one  another  (7).      Loyalty,  and  Military 

(6)  Nihil  in  vulgo  modicum  :  terrere  ni  puveetntyubipertimuerint  impune 
fontemni.  Tac.  1.  Annal.  *  Lucan.  f  Vifg.  in  Georg.  (y)Tyronem 
¿  veterano,  Legionem  a  Legione iiffoc'mt.  Tap>  1.  Annal. 
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ertue,  are  maintain'd  by  Divifion,  becaufe  it  hinders 
orces  and  Vices  from  joyning.  For  this  Reafon,  the 
irmies  were  feparated,  in  the  time  of  Galba  (8)  'Tis 
Dr  this  Reafon,  that  many  think  it  requifite  to  prohibit 
11  Cabals  and  Meetings  of  the  People  :  For  the  fame 
¿aufe,  Grand  Cairo  was  divided  into  léveral  Diftric"ts  or 
arilhes,  by  very  high  Walls,  that  the  People  might 
ot  fo  eafily  ailbciate.  Nor  is  it  any  thing  elfe  that  has 
o  long  preferv'd  Venice  in  quiet,  than  that  all  its  Streets 
re  divided  by  the  Sea.  Separation  makes  People  dubious 
nd  unrefolv'd,  not  knowing  which  Part  is  fafeft  ,  but 
without  tto,  they  would  all  unanimoufly  iide  with  the 
itrongeíb  (9).  This  made  Fifander  fow  Difcord  among 
\&  Athenians,  that  he  might  divide  and  feparate  them. 
In  Military  Seditions,  'twill  be  fometimes  conducive 

0  fet  them  together  by  the  Ears  (10) :  for  one  Mutiny 
s  generally  remedied  by  another.  The  Roman  Senate 
vas  advis'd,  upon  a  certain  Popular  Infurre&ion,  to 
ippeafe  the  Mobb  by  the  Mobb  (11),  weakning  their 
:orce  by  Divifion.  And  doubtlefs  this  is  the  meaning  of 
hat  Law  óf  Solon,  which  Condemn'd  i  Citizen,  who,  in 

1  Sedition,  did  not  adhere  tofome  one  Party.  But  this 
s  rather  to  enflame,  than  quench  and  divide  it  0  ilnce, 
it  this  rate,  there  would  remain  none  who  might  be  Me- 
diators to  compofe  it. 

There  is  alfo  another  efFe&ual  Remedy,  which  is  the 
prefeñce  of  the  Prince,  bravely  and  refolutely  confront- 
ing the  Fury  of  the  People  :  For  as  the  Sea,  which 
foams  and  dafhes  againil  Rocks  and  Hills,  runs  fmooth 
upon  the  even  Sand  ;  fo  is  the  Mobb  huih'd  and  quieted 
by  the  ferene  Prefence  of  its  Prince.  Augufipu,  with  his 
lLooks,  frighted  the  Aftian  Legions  into  Obedience  (12). 

i  ■  ■  — r 

(8)  Lorgisfptfiúdiftreti  exercitus,  quod  faluberrimum  efl  ad  continendam 
tnil¡t.'.remfider/í,  nevitiisnecviribusmifeebantur.  Tac.  i.  Hift.  (<^)Si3ol 
•in  feditionibia  accidit,  mde  phres  erant,  omnes  fuere.  Tac.  i.  Hift. 
(ic)  Dux  ad  folvendam  militum  confpirationem  alterum  in  alteram  con- 
titat.  S.  Chryfoft.  (nj  J(emedmm  tumulm  fuit  alius  tumuhus. 
Tac.  2.  Hift.  (12)  Divw  Auyiflui  vuhtt  <fy  afpcftu  Afliacas  Legiones 
exterruiu  Tac.  i.Annal. 

In 
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In  the  Diforders  of  the  German  Legions,  when  the  Sol 
diers  look'd  upon  the  Multitude,  they  íhouted  •,  be 
when  again  they  caft  their  Eyes  upon  Cafar,  they  feema 
to  tremble  (13).  Sedition  isfoon  quafh'd  by  Authorit 
and  Prefence.  As  the  Blood  hafts  to  the  Afliftance  < 
the  Part  wounded,  fo  ought  the  Prince  to  affiit  with  hi 
Prefence  at  the  Diforders  of  his  State.  Majefty  eafil 
reduces  Subjects  to  their  Obedience  -,  for  in  that  Natur 
has  plac'd  a  certain  Occult  Force,  which  often  product 
wonderful  Effe&s.  Certain  Confpirators  had  enter*, 
the  very  Palace  of  Peter  IV.  King  of  Arragon,  with 
Defign  upon  his  Life  •,  and  he  readily  going  to  met 
them,  quite  daftYd  their  Refolutions.  The  Rebellio 
in  the  Belgkk  Provinces  had  never  gone  fo  far,  hai 
Philip  II.  been  himfelf  upon  the  Spot.  But  this  Remed 
ought  well  to  be  weigh'd  and  confider'd  of,  whether  0 
no  abfolute  Neceifity  requires  it :  for  'tis  the  laft ;  an» 
if  that  fails,  there  is  no  other.  For  this  Reafon,  Tiberio 
fent  Drufm  and  Germanicm  to  compofe  the  Mutinous  Le 
gions  in  Hungary  (14).  The  Prince's  Prefence  is  alf 
dangerous,  if  lie  be  hated,  or  a  Tyrant  \  for  then  th 
Subjects  are  willing  and  eager  to  fhake  off  the  Yoked 
Obedience. 

But  if  any  Kingdom  be  divided  into  Factions,  by  th: 
private  Grudges  of  Families  one  to  another,  'tis  Prudenc 
to  prohibit  their  Names  from  being  mention'd.  Thu; 
did  King  Francis  of  Navarr,  forbidding  any  one,  upoii 
fevere  Penalties,  to  be  call'd  Agramont  or  Biamont,  whicl-" 
were  two  Families  in  that  Kingdom  at  continual  Enmity. 

But  if  the  Peoples  Diífatisfaftion  and  Sedition  proceed 
from  the  Male-Adminiftration  of  fome  Minuter,  ther 
is  no  Duit  more  effectual  to  appeafe  them,  than  th¿ 
Puniíhment  of  that  Perfon.     If  they  impute  to  the  Mi  j 
niiter  that  which  is  really  the  Prince's  fault,  and  fo  rif  J 

(13)  lUi  quoties  aculo s  ad  muhitudinem  retulerant  voc'ibu  trmuUmk 
firepere,  rurjum  vify  cafare  trepidare.  Tac.  1.  Annal.  (14)  Re¡iften\ 
tefque  Germánico  ££  Drufo,  p$e  a  fe  mitigan,  vel  hfrin¿i :  quod  aliad  ful } 
fcdium  fi  Jmperatorem  fprevijfent  i  Tdc.  1.  Aanal. 
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ainft  him,  their  Errour  muít  have  its  free  courfe  -0  íince 
|ither  Force  nor  Reafon  can  ftop  it,  without  greater 

Íetriment  to  the  Publick.  Innocence,  'tis  true,  will 
ereby  fufíér,  but  not  through  the  Prince's  fault.  In 
;1  fiich  great  Accidents  there  is  no  Remedy  without 
juftice,  which  is  compenfated  by  the  Publick  Good  (15). 
pdition  is  a  Poifon  which  ftrikes  at  the  Heart ;  and  'tis 
lerefore  neceíTary  fometimes  to  lop  off  a  Limb,  to  fave 
le  Body ,  and  to  give  way  to  the  Torrent  of  Fury, 
lough  difagreeable  to  Reafon  and  Juftice.  Thus  did 
¡ueen  Jfabella,  in  a  Rifing  of  the  People  of  Sevill  •  For 
hen  they  infilled  upon  her  turning  Andrew  Cabrera, 
tovernor  of  the  Palace,  out  of  his  Office,  and  were 
inning  on  to  further  Demands,  ihe  cut  'em  off  fhort  \ 
gentlemen  y  fays  file,  what  yon  demand,  1  had  before  refohfd 
u  \  Go,  remove  not  only  the  Governor ,  but  alfo  all  my  other 
\Vomeftich.  By  which  Anfwer,  ihe  feem'd  to  command 
hat  which  ihe  was  forc'dto,  and  the  Mutineers  took  it 
5  her  Favour  and  Kindnefs  j  and  having  fatisfy'd  their 
JLage,  by  tumbling  down  thofe  headlong,  whom  they 
3und  upon  the  Towers,  they  were  quiet  -,  and  after- 
wards (he,  upon  Examining  the  Accufations  which  they 
aid  to  the  Governor's  Charge,  finding  them  unjuft  and 
;roundlefs,  reftor'd  him  to  his  Office.  When  the  Mu- 
ineers  think  that  the  Puniíhment  of  the  Heads  of  the 
¡•edition  will  be  fufficient,  they  fpare  none,  hoping  by 
hat  means  to  expiate  their  Crime  *,  as  the  German  Le- 
gions did  (16)}  though  Patience  and  Connivance  did 
2ncreafe  their  Infolence  (17)  •,  and  the  more  you  grant 
ihem,  the  more  they  crave,  as  did  the  Soldiers  which 
Flaccus  fent  to  Rome  (i8J.-  Yet  this  chiefly  happens, 
when  the  Perfon  fo  Granting  is  but  of  fmall  Authority 
j . 

I  (15)  Habet  ¿liquid  ex  iniquo  omne  magnum  exemplum,  quod  contra  fin- 
ijWoj  militate  publica  rependitur.  Tac.  14.  Annal.  (16)  Gaudebat  ca- 
dibus  miles,  tanquam  femet  abfoheret.  Tac.  x.  Annal.  (17)  Nihil 
profci  Patientia,  nifi  ut  graviora,  tar.quam  ex  facile  tolerantibus  imperen- 
tur.  Tac.  inVit.  Agr.  (18)  Et  Flaccus  multa  eoncedendo,  nihil  aliui 
\tfftttratj  quam  m  terms  expofecrent,  quafciebant  negatmum.  Tac  4.  Annal. 

among 
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among  them,  as  was  FUccuf,  whom  the  whole  Arm 
defpifcd  (iqJ.  But  in  the  fore-mention'd  Cafe  of  Car, 
manicM,  the  Demands  of  the  Mutineers  ought  to  be  com 
ply\l  with,  though  violent  and  unreafonable,  that  thei 
Fury  might  have  been  qualified,  or  that  he  might  hav 
had  fome  honourable  Pretence,  to  wave  their  Puniíh 
ment.  He  knew  the  Injuftice  and  Inconvenience  of 
general  Puniihment,  and  that  it  would  of  neceffity  involv 
the  Innocent :  But  though  it  could  not  wholly  be  avoided 
it  feemed  not  to  be  done  by  his  Command,  but  wa 
rather  to  be  imputed  to  Chance,  and  the  Fury  of  th 
Seditious  (20). 

The  fault  of  the  Minifter  ought  to  be  excufed,  sM 
piece  of  Policy,  when  by  Popular  Conftraint  he  become 
Head  of  the  Sedition  ^  that  he  may  afterwards,  whei. 
their  Fury  begins  to  abate,  with  more  eafe  reduce  them 
to  Obedience.  So  Spirinna  gave  way  to  the  Soldier 
Rage,  and  pretended  to  Countenance  them,  that  hi 
might  preferve  his  Authority  among  them,  when  the; 
began  to  repent  (21). 

Sometimes  the  People,  upon  pretence  of  Prcfervatioi: 
of  their  Liberties  and  Privileges,  encroach  upon  thu 
Royal  Prerogative  :  A  piece  of  Arrogance  that  oughs 
by  no  means  to  be  connived  at,  left  they  ihould  thena 
become  more  faucy.  In  this  Cafe,  the  Puniihment  0:' 
the  Delinquents  íhould  be  fpeedy,  and  the  Heads  of  th< 
Promoters  ftuck  up,  as  a  Terrour  to  the  reft,  when  they 
leaft  think  on't.  For  there  is  nothing  quells  their  Info- 
lence  more,  than  the  Puniihment  of  their  Leaders  (22  J 
it  being  an  approved  Truth,  That  the  Body  of  the  Aim 
dare  attempt  nothing  without  them  (23). 

(19)  Superior  exerchus  Legntum  Hordenium  Flaccum  fpernebat.  Tacj 
I.  Hift.  (20)  Nee  C<efar  arcebat,  quxnda  nihil  ipfim  jnffu,  penes  eofdar! 
favitia  fafii  £5"  invidti  erat.  Tac  x.  Annal  (2  O  Fit  temer  it  ttiA 
alieiix  comes  Spurinni^  primo  coaftus,  mix  veUe  fim'ihtis,  qu-j  plus  auSo  iutk) 
inejfet  confiliis,  p.  feditio  mitefceret-  Tjc.  1.  Hift.  (22)  Ñeque  j//«4. 
gliftentü  discordia  remtdlnm,  qua m  fi  unm  alté)  ve  máxime  promptt  fubver-} 
térentur.  Tac. 4.  Annal.  (23 J  nihil  aufunm  pkbem  principibus  jW*. 
Tjc.  i.  Annal. 
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Kamirus,  King  of  Arragon,  being  embroifd  in  the 
furre&ions  of  his  People,  ask'd  Advice  of  the  Abbot 
:  Tomer :  Who  gave  him  no  Anfwer,  but  with  his 
vitch,  imitating  Periander  (24),  lopt  off  the  Heads  of 
le  Talleft  Flowers  in  his  Garden,  (  where  he  was  then 
alking)  and  by  that  íhew'd  him  what  he  was  to  do. 
pon  which  he  Beheading  the  chief  Authors  of  the  Re- 
:llion,  and  reftor'd  Peace  to  his  Kingdom.  The  fame  was 
le  Advice  of  Don  Lopez,  Barrientos,  to  King  Henry  IV. 
et  will  it  be  convenient  to  ufe  this  Method  with  fuch 
loderation,  as  that  the  Execution  may  fall  but  on  few  : 
ut  thofe  who  cannot  be  punifli'd,  mutt  be  conniv'd  at, 
r  fo  dealt  with,  as  that  their  Affections  may  be  gain'd  -0 
s,we  read  Otho  did,  when  his  Army  Mutiny'd  (25). 
everity  with  Moderation,  appeafes  all  Commotions : 
or  when  the  Bad  begin  to  fear,  the  Good  will  obey  }  as 
'ocula  found,  who,  in  a  general  Mutiny  of  the  Legions, 
uniftYd  but  one  Man  (26). 

The  Method  alfo  of  the  Pnniihment  ought  to  be  fomild, 
s  not  to  give  the  People  occaiion  to  refent  it  as  a  Na- 
ional  Grievance,  for  that  would  make  them  more  Refo- 
jte.  Slavery,  Wounds,  and  all  the  Miferies  of  War, 
/ere  not  fo  grievous  to  the  Germans,  as  that  Trophy 
f  hich  Germamcm  erected  out  of  the  Spoils  of  the  Re- 
ellious  Provinces  (27).  Ferdinand  Duke  d'Alba  did 
lot  forget  this  Precept,  when  he  erected  a  Statue  of 
he  Rebels  Heads :    Nor  had  he  omitted  it,  though  he 

Sad  read  or  heard,  that  Vitellim  would  not  put  to  Death 
ulius  Chilis,   a  Man    of  great  Authority  among  the 
Dutch,  left  he  ihould  thereby  alienate  the  Minds  of  that 

'•  (24)  Nam  Periander  caduceatori,  per  qitem  Tbrafybulut  conftlium  ejus 
•xquirebat,  nihil  refpondijfe  fertur,  ¡id  fpicii  eminentibus  fublatu  ¡extern 
taxquafe.  Aril!.  Pol.  3.  c  9.  (25)  £t  orado  ad  perftrivgendos  mulcen- 
[infque  mi  lit  urn  ánimos,  feveritatis  modm  (neque  en\m  in  plures  quam  in 
taos  animadvert!  juferat)  graté  accepta,  compofitique  ad  preefens,  {«/  coer. 
;eri  non  poterant.  Tac.  1.  Hiil.  (26)  Et  dam  mali  patent,  opiimut 
juifque  juffis  paruere.  Tac.  4.  Hiít.  (27)  Haud  ferinde  Germanos  vul- 
nera, lit  ft  us,  excidia,  quart  U  [pedes  dolor  i  <fy  ira  adfecit.  Tacir.  2. 
Anna!. 
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Warlike  People  (28)  -,  for  he  thought  a  fevere  Animac 
verfion  more  proper  :  which  neverthelefs  created  0 
Difturbance  -,  though  there  were  not  wanting  thofe  wh 
urg'd  it  as  an  Aggravation,  to  make  that  Peop! 
revolt. 

There  is  another  fort  of  Difobedience,  which  procecc 
from  a  too  zealous  and  inconiiderate  Fidelity  ;  in  whk 
cafe  the  Subjects  are  to  be  brought  to  their  Duty,  h 
benign  and    mild  Means.     Such  as  John  II.  King  < 
Arragon,  us'd,  in  an  Infurrection  at  Barcelona,  upon  th 
Death  of  his  Son,  Prince  Charles :  For  he  wrote  to  thi 
City,   That  unlefs  compelFd  by  Neceflity,   he  wool 
never  ufe  violent  Methods  -,  but  that  if  they  would  ti 
turn  to  their  Obedience,  he  would  ufe  them  as  his  ow 
Children.    This  Mildnefs,  and  his  Promife  of  a  Genen 
Pardon,  reduced  them  all  to  their  Devoir.    A  Princ 
ought  always  to  difcover  an  Inclination  to  Clemency 
for  without  Hopes  of  that,  Criminals  grow  defperafc 
For  which  Reafon,  Valentinas,  after  he  had  mov'd  th 
People  of  Treves  to  a  Rebellion,  order'dthe  Roman  Em 
baíTadors  to  be  kill'd,  that  he  might,  by  the  People 
Defpair,  ftrengthen  his  Crime  (29).      Sedition  turn 
to  Obitinacy,  where  there  is  no  Hopes  of  Pardon  •,  am 
the  Seditious  had  rather  die  Rebels,  than  Malefa&on 
Upon  this  account,  tho/e  who  follow'd  the  Faáion  0 
Vitelii us,  were  Pardon'd(3o).     This  Generofity  is  par 
ticularly  neceflary  in  Infurre&ions  of  the  Mohb.    Thi 
King  Ferdinand  the  Holy  us'd    in    the  Commotions  © 
Caftile ;  and  John  I.  in  the  Convention  of  the  States  o\ 
Guadalajara,   pardoning  all  thofe  who  fided  with  thi' 
Vortuguefe.    But  if  a  Prince  has  loif.  his  Reputation,  anc^ 
is  in  contempt  with  his  Subjects ;  then,  I  confefs,  CIe-: 
mency  will  be  of  fmall  ufe  :  nay,  thofe  very  Remedie; 
which  íhould  cure  thefe  Wounds,  do  more  exulcérate, 
and  render  them  incurable.     For  his  Authority  onct' 

"  ■      "  1    11    ii    ■—    1  p    .li— ■    ■■■  ,.  mm    .,,       ,,M,,,  ■■■■■■     ■■■——^i.in^^Wj 

(28}  Jul'tUA  igitur  Chilis  periculo  exemptus  pr¡t[otens  inter  Batavosy  m 
fupplicio  ejus  ferox  gens  alienarew.  Tac.  1.  Hi  ft.  {2g)  £uo  miner  fpci 
tenia f  crefceret  vinculum  feeler  k.  Tac.  4.  Hift.      (30)  Tac.  4.  Hift« 
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ft,  he  can  neither  maintain  the  Severity  of  Puniih- 
ent,  nor  terrifie  the  Offenders  by  Example  :  fo  that  tie 
;uíl  give  way  to  his  Misfortunes,  and  as  prudently  as 
2  can,  circumvent  them  by  Policy  and  Stratagem.  Thus 
Úpenla  did,  when  he  faw  he  was  unable  to  puniih  the 
;iiutinous  Legions  (31).  For  the  fame  Reafons,  King 
tphn  II.  releas'd  thofe  Noblemen  whom  he  had  in 
■prilbn. 
Nor  are  thofe  Favours  and  Benefits  more  effectual  in 
¡ppeafing  Seditions,  which  proceed  from  a  Prince  who 
Jas  loft  his  Reputation :  For  the  Receiver  either  imputes 
[pem  to  Cowardice,  or  perfifts  in  Rebellion  to  preferve 
inem  (32)  \  and  fometimes  fets  up  another  King,  by 
¡jrhofe  Protection  he  may  enjoy  them  :  As  did  thofe  who 
¿onfpired  againft  King  Henry  IV.  for  they  would  never 
I  e  obliged  by  his  Favours,  though  never  fo  great  and 
¡umerous.  When  a  Prince  refolves  to  quench  the  Fire 
¡f  Sedition,  'twill  be  conducive,  that  thofe  Refolutions 
jiould  be  thought  to  proceed  from  his  own  Vertue,  not 
Irom  the  Perfuaiions  of  others  \  for  the  People  are  gene- 
¡ally  more  Incens'd,  when  they  find  the  Prince  does  no- 
thing but  by  the  Inftigation  of  his  Miniiters.  But  when 
J  General  Pardon  is  once  granted,  the  Prince  ought 
min&ually  to  obferve  it,  wholly  forgetting  all  former 
pffences  and  Injuries  \  for  otherwife  he  would  give  oc- 
tafion  for  freih  Commotions  :  As  Ferdinand  King  of 
¡Varies  did,  when  he  offered  to  puniih  fome  Noblemen 
^vhom  he  had  already  pardon'd,  and  who  had  put  them- 
ei  ves  under  the  Protection  of  King  Ferdinand  the  Catholick. 
3ut  if  they  are  afterwards  found  Delinquent,  they  lhould 
oe  puniíh'd  with  the  utmoit  Rigour  of  the  Law,  to  curb 
:hem,  and  prevent  others  from  abufing  the  Prince's 
i/Vuthority. 

In  thefe,  and  all  other  Remedies,   there  is  nothing 
inore  ufeful  than  Expedition  (33) :  For  the  People  grow 

:  (31}  Sed  vires  ad  coercendum  deer  ant,  in  frequentibus  infidifque  Legio~ 
hibmt  &c.  Tac  4.HÍÍI.  ("32)  Nihil  ¡bet,  niji  per  difcordias  habeant. 
Tac.  11.  Annal.  (33)  Nihil  in  difcordiit  civilibu/i  feftinatione  tutins, 
Wtfaflo  mgh9  QWñfonfilto  opus  eft.    Tac.  1.  Hill. 
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Arrogant  and  Saucy,  when  their  Infolence  meets  wit 
no  Check  nor  Oppofition.  Time  confirms  them  in  the 
Revolt,  and  makes  thofe  who  were  Dubious  declái 
for  them,  and  ib  endangers  the  moil  Loyal.  Therefbi 
Artabanm  endeavoured,  with  utmoil  Speed  and  Dil 
gence,to  compofe  the  Commotions  of  his  Kingdom  (34 
As  Seditions  are  fuddenly  raifed,  they  ought  fuddenl 
to  be  remedied.  There  is  more  need  of  Action  tha 
of  Confultation ,  before  the  Venom  takes  Root  an 
fpreads.  When  the  People  are  once  us'd  to  Murthe 
Rapine,  and  all  other  Ills  that  Sedition  brings  with  i 
'tis  very  difficult  to  recall  and  pacifie  them.  Th 
King  Henry  well  knew,  when,  upon  the  Death  of  h 
Brother,  King  Peter,  he  immediately  feized  upon  tl 
chief  Cities  and  Garrifons  of  the  Kingdom  j  and  by  th 
Diligence,  foon  eftabliih'd  its  Tranquility. 

Seditions  therefore,  and  Civil  Wars,  being  Diiten 
pers  which  confume  the  Life  of  the  State  (35),  an 
enervate  the  Prince,  by  the  LoíTes  which  he  receive 
and  the  Gratuities  which  he  is  oblig'd  to  give,  'tis  tr 
belt  way  to  compofe  them  upon  any  Terms.  This  mov3 
King  Ferdinand  the  Catholick  to  agree  with  Alphonfo  Kin 
of  Portugal,  in  his  Pretentions  to  the  Crown  of  CaftU 
For  in  fuch  Diforders,  the  Weakeit,  and  moil  Oj 
prefs'd,  are  ílrongeíl  (36).  Princes  are  at  the  Difcn 
tion  of  thofe  who  have  their  Arms  in  their  Hands,  an 
the  Soldiers  have  more  Authority  than  their  Com 
manders  (37). 

(34)  Pergtt  properut  fa  praveniens  inimicorum  aüm,  amicorum  fM 
tentiam.  Tac.  6.  Annal.  ($$)  Paul,  ad  Gal.  5. 15.  (56)  £«//>/* 
tutbii  &  diftordiif  peffimo  cuique  plwima  vis.  Tac.  4.  Hift.  (yj)  Chi 
libus  beHifplmmilitibus  qutm  d-ucibm  licere.  Tac.  2.  Hift. 
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A  N I M  A  L  S  naturally  endeavour  nothing  but  the 
r\  Prefervation  of  their  Individuals  -,  and  if  at  any 
time  they  injure  one  another,  'tis  generally  from 
lat  Reafon,  and  a  certain  Natural  Fiercenefs,  which  is 
Dt  fubjed  to  the  Command  of  Reafon.  On  the  contrary, 
&»,  animated  with  that  Ceíeítial  Flame,  which  gives 
im  the  Command  of  all  Things,  eaiily  perfuades  him- 
:lf,  that  he  is  not  born  only  to  live,  but  alfo  to  enjoy 
II  thofe  Things,  even  beyond  the  Bounds  which  Reafon 
as  prefcribed  him  -7  and  his  Imagination  being  cheated 
y  the  falfe  Appearance  of  Good,  feeks  this  Enjoyment 
íéveral  Obje&s,  and  therein  places  his  Felicity  and 
atisfaclion.  Some  think  it  confifts  in  Riches,  others  in 
>ainties  and  Luxury,  others  in  Dominion,  and  every 
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one  in  what  the  Errors  of  his  Appetite  or  Fancy  fuggeft  , 
for  the  Enjoyment  of  which,  they  apply  thofe  Mean 
which  their  rambling  and  unquiet  Minds  prompt  'en 
to,  though  never  fo  unjuíl  (i).      Whence  procea 
Murthers,  Rapine,  and  Tyranny,  which  make  Man  tb] 
moil  unjuíl  of  all  Animals  :  And  lince  one  cannot  bejel 
cure  from  another,  feveral  kind  of  Arms  were  invented 
to  repelí  Villany,  and  preferve  Innocence  and  Liberty! 
and  fo  War  was  introduced  into  the  World(2,).  This  wa 
the  Original  of  this  Monfter,  unlefs  it  came  from  Hell] 
after  the  Fall  of  the  Rebellious  Angels.     War  is  f 
hateful  tq  God,  that  he  would  not  permit  David,  a , 
Tuft  as  he  was,  to  build  the  Temple,  becaufe  he  ha<] 
fhed  much  Blood  (3).       All  good  Princes  dread  it,  1] 
knowing  the  various  Events  and  Succefs  thereof  (4'] 
War  difturbsthe  Order  and  Harmony  of  States-,  change] 
Religion,  violates  Juftice,  filences  the  Laws,  deitroyl 
Friendihip  and  Relation,  makes  Arts  forgot,  Agricul] 
ture  ceafe,  mines  Trade,  depopulates  Cities,  and  alteij 
Governments.     King  Alphonfo  calls  Wars,  the  AUenatuX 
from  Peace,   the  Dijturber  of  Quiet,   and  the  Defirnilit\ 
of  Order.    A  Civil  War  is  like  a  Burning  Fever,  whicj 
foon  fcorches  up  the  State  :    A  Foreign  War  cuts  ill 
Veins,  and  dreins  it  of  its  Riches,  Strength  and  Vigom I 
War  is  a  Vice  contrary  toReafon,  Nature,  and  the  Enl 
of  Man  y  for  God  created  him  after  his   own  Imag<  J 
and  gave  him  the  Command  of  all  Things  here  below  I 
not  to  deilroy  them  by  War,  but  to  preferve  'em  b 
Peace :  He  did  not  create  him  for  War,  but  Peace  •,  nc 
for  Rage,  but  Quiet  -,  not  to  Ruine,  but  to  Preferve 
For  which  Reafon  he  fent  him  into  the  World  Nakec  I 
without  Arms  to  offend  others,  or  a  thick  Hide  to  defenj 
himfelf  ^  fo  indigent  of  the  Afliitance  and  Governmei 
of  others,  that  even  in  his  moíl  fiouriíhing  Eílate  il 
can't  fubfift  without  foreign  Aid.    This  Neceflity  oblig"  1 

(1}  Una  (tc  eavetus  taufa  teHandi,  profunda  libido  imperii,  &  db  1 
tiarum.  Sal.  in  Conf.  Catil.      (2)  Jam.  4.  x.       (3)  iChron.  22^ 
(4)  iStXh  h .  25, 

hi; 
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him  to  Society,  and  Civil  Correfpondence  •,  from  which, 
by  the  Joint-Labour  of  all,  he  might  be  liipply'd  with 
¡necefTary  Conveniencies  for  Life,  and  that  this  Politick 
Felicity  might  unite  all  in  the  firmeft  Bonds  of  mutual 
friendíhip  •,  and  that  one  Country,  haughty  with  its  own 
Riches,  might  not  difdain  Communication  with  the  reft, 
ihe  has  fliar'd  his  Bleflings  among  all  \  Wheat  he  has 
given  to  Sicily,  Wine  to  Cret e,  Purple  to  Tyre,  Silk  to 
¡Calabria,  Aromaticks  to  Arabia,  Gold  and  Silver  to 
Sfain  and  the  Weft-Indies  ;  Diamonds,  Pearls  and 
Spices,  to  the  Eaft-fadies.  The  Defire  and  Want  of  the 
Riches  and  Rarities  creating  Commerce,  by  which  the 
whole  World  became  as  one  common  Houfe,  and  that 
they  might  underitand  one  another  in  this  Correfpon- 
dence, and  mutually  exprefs  their  Affections  of  Love 
land  Benevolence,  he  endued  them  with  a  Voice  Arti- 
jculate,  fmooth  and  pleafant,  to  explain  their  Concep- 
tions •,  Laughter,  to  íhew  their  Satisfacción ;  Tears,  to 
Ifhew  their  Sorrow  ;  Hands,  to  exert  their  Faith  and 
I  Liberality  •,  Knees,  their  Submiffion  and  Obedience : 
j  Which  are  all  Tokens  of  a  Civil,  Benign,  and  Pacifick 
1  Animal.  But  thofe  Animals  which  Nature  defigned  for 
¡War,  íhe  created  with  Arms  Offéníive  and  Defeniive, 
¡for  that  purpofe ;  to  the  Lion  (he  has  given  Claws,  to 
¡the  Eagle  Talons,  to  the  Elephant  a  Trunk,  to  the  Bull 
(Horns,  to  the  Bear  Fangs,  to  the  Porcupine  lharp 
j  Quills;  íhe  has  made  Adders  and  Vipers  formidable  by 
?  their  Poifon,  for  their  Defence  confifts  in  our  Danger, 
Í  and  their  Security  in  our  Fear.  For  which  Reafon,  Ihe 
¡  has  cloathed  almoit  all  Beaits  with  a  thick  Skin,  for  their 
f  Defence  •,  the  Crocadile  with  a  Breait-Plate,  Serpents 
I  with  a  Coat  of  MaU,  Scorpions  with  Scales  :  She  has 
I  given  all  an  Afpect  terrible,  and  a  Voice  horrible  and 
!  dreadful.  Let  therefore  Savage  War  be  for  them,  not 
¡  for  Man,  in  whom  Reafon  is  predominate  over  Rage. 
!  Nature  has  hid  Iron,   Steel,   Go}d  and  Silver,  in  the 

Bowels  of  the  Earth,  kit  Men  ihould  make  ill  Ufe  of 
¡  them  -,  but  Revenge  or  Injuitice  has  found  them  even 

there,  fome  for  the  Initruments,  and  fome  for  the  Price 
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of  Murther  (5).  Great  Abufe  of  Mankind,  to  employ 
Gold  and  Silver  to  the  Deftruction  of  Life,  which  was 
given  for  its  Prefervation  ! 

But  becaufe  many  Men  (as  we  have  laid)  more  Savage 
than  the  very  Beafts  themfeives,  are  more  fway'd  by 
Luit  and  Ambition,  than  Reafon,  and  fo  unjuftly  covet 
to  opprefs  and  govern  others,  War  became  neceirary 
for  Natural  Defence  -,  for  there  being  two  Methods  of 
deciding  Matters,  one  by  Juitice,  the  other  by  Force, 
which  is  common  to  all  Animals,  when  the  one  can't 
be  us'd,  the  other  muft  (6),  provided  the  Caufe  and 
Intention  be  juft^  and  the  Authority  of  the  Prince  be 
lawful  ;  in  which  alfo  nothing  ihould  be  refolv'd  on, 
without  due  Deliberation.  So  the  Athenians  us'd  to  con- 
fult  their  Orators  and  Philofophers,  about  the  Legality 
of  their  Wars  ;  for  'tis  in  our  Power  to  begin,  but  not 
to  end  them  -,  he  who  undertakes  them  in  hafte,  will  \ 
repent  at  leifure.  War  (  fays  King  Alphonfo  )  ought  to  be 
well  weighed  e're  ,fii  bequn,  that  it  may  be  agreeable  to  ReafoH 
And  Jufiice  •  for  from  hence  proceed  three  great  Advantages  :  ' 
The  first,  is,  That  God  favours  thofe  who  do  fo  :  The  fee  on  d, 
is,  That  they  themfeives  are  more  encouraged,  upon  Confi- 
dence of  their  Jufiice  :  The  third,  is,  That  thofe  who  know 
it,  if  they  are  Friends,  join  more  che  ar  fully  ',  if 'Enemies ,  they 
have  the  lefs  hopes  of  Succefs  #.  War  ought  not  to  be 
undertaken  for  flight  and  frivolous  Matters,  fuch  as  were 
thofe  which  rnov'd  Xerxes  to  bring  War  upon  the  Greeks, 
and  the  Lumbar ds  to  make  an  Irruption  'into  Italy.  That 
Prince  is  a  Tyrant,  who  wages  War  for  another  State  ; 
but  he  Juft  and  Commendable,  who  does  it  for  the  De- 
fence of  his  own,  or  the  Recovery  of  unjuit  Ufurpa- 
tions ;  in  fueh  cafe  efpecially  where  Juitice  cannot  be 

(5)  V ideo  fefrum  ex  iifdem  tembris  efe  prolutum,  quibus  Aarum  &  Ar- 
gentumt  ne  am  inftrumentum  in  c&des  mutuas  deejfet,  aut  Pretium.  Senec 
(  6_)  ihm  cum  duo  fint genera  difceptandi,  mum  per  difceptationem,  alterun 
per  vim,  curaque  Bud  propriutnfit  heminv,  hoc  beliuarum,  confugiendum  eft 
ad  pofterius,  ft  utinonUcet  fuperwñ,  Cicero.      *  L;2«  tt.23.  p.  2. 
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obtained  otherwife,  or  where  it  is  more  fecurely  decided 
by  the  Sword,  than  the  Book  fo  fubjeft  to  Deceit  and 
Cavil  (7).  The  Succefs  of  War  is  a  Juil  Judge,  giving 
¿he  Right  of  Viftory  to  him  to  whom  it  belongs.  King 
Philip  II.  was  fo  deiirous  to  clear  his  Right  to  the  Crown 
¡of  Portugal,  upon  the  Death  of  King  Sebafiian,  that  after 
¡having  had  the  Opinions  of  many  Divines  and  Lawyers, 
|and  his  Army  being  then  upon  the  Frontiers,  heilopp'd, 
£0  conferr  with  them  further  about  it.  A  Prince  who 
delires  gradually  to  raife  his  Fortune,  may  do  it  by  War, 
¡provided  he  has  juil  Occaiion.  But  he  who  is  already 
in  quiet  Pofleflion  of  a  competent  Greatnefs,  ought  dili- 
gently to  confider  how  he  engages  himfelf  in  War  -7  and 
to  endeavour,  as  much  as  poffible,  to  avoid  it  by  ho- 
nourable Means,  without  lofs  of  Authority  and  Reputa- 
tion \  for  if  he  lofes  them,  the  Refufal  will  rather  kindle 
it.  The  Emperor  Rodolphus  I.  us'd  to  fay,  That  'twas 
more  commendable  to  Govern  a  State  welL  than  to  Enlarge  it. 
Tis  not  lefs  Glorious  for  a  Prince  to  preferve  Peace 
with  hjs  Sword,  than  to  Conquer  in  War.  Happy 
is  that  Kingdom,  in  which  the  Reputation  of  Arms 
maintains  Plenty,  and  where  Lances  fupport  the  Vines 
and  Olive-Trees  -0  where  Ceres  is  protected  by  Bellona\ 
Head-piece.  The  greater  the  Courage  is,  the  more 
averfe  'tis  to  War,  as  knowing  to  what  it  muit  be 
obliged.  Many  times,  Cowards  adyife  and  promote  it, 
and  t'He  Brave  aft  it  (8).  If  War  is  commenc'd  for  the 
fake  of  Peace,  what  need  of  that,  when  we  may  enjoy 
this  ?  The  Choice  of  it  ought  not  to  proceed  from  the 
Will,  but  from  Force  or  NeceiTity  (9).  The  Ancients 
feign'd,  that  P alias  was  born  out  of  the  Head  oí  Jupiter  ^ 
to  intimate,  that  War  ought  to  proceed  from  Prudence, 
not  from  the  Perverfenefs  of  the  Mind.  Sebaftian,  King 
of  Portugal,  who  carried  it  into  Afrid,  more  by  the 
1    ■  1  ,  . 

(7)  Caftrenfis  jurifdiíí'io fecura,  (frobtujiofy  fapJura  minuagem,  caffl- 
diutern  fori  non  exerce&t.  Tac  in  Vit.  Agrie.  (S)  Sumi  Bellum  etiarn 
*b ignavü,  tenwfiimi  cujufqus  Periculum^eri.  Tac.  4.  Anna!.  (9) Pacem 
habere  debet  rolumas,  Bellum  Necejjitas.  De  Augull.  Epift.  207. 
Tom.  2. 
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impulfe  of  his  Courage  than  Counfel,  with  his  Blood 
imprinted  on  thofe  Sands  the  Truth  of  this  Precept 
The  Bees  don't  chufe  an  armed  King,  that  he  mayn't  be 
given  to  War,  and  negleft  the  Government  of  his  own 
State,  for  foreign  Conquefts.  If  Francis  King  of  France, 
and  Guftavm  King  of  Sweden,  had  duly  confider'd  this, 
the  firft  had  not  been  taken  at  Pavia,  nor  the  laft  kill'd 
at  Lutz^en.  Ambition  of  Rule,  is  that  which  begins  the 
Ruine  of  many  States.  This  Hanibal  knew  at  laft,  when 
he  told  Scipio,  That  "'twould  have  been  better,  had  the  Gods 
given  Men  more  modeft  Thoughts,  that  the  Romans  might 
be  content  with  Italy,  and  the  Carthaginians  with  Africk. 

Great  Princes  ought  to  carry  on  War  with  their 
utmoit  Power  and  Vigour,  that  they  may  the  fooner 
end  it,  as  the  Romans  did  \  for  the  Protraction  of  it  is 
both  chargeable  and  dangerous.  The  Enemy  is  alfo 
thereby  difciplin'd,  and  forewarn'd,  and  encouraged. 
Power,  without  Vigour,  lofes  its  Efteem.  For  thefe 
Reafons,  two  Wars  ought  not  to  be  commenc'd  at  the 
fame  time  •,  for  the  Forces  being  divided,  they  can't  be 
ended  fo  foon,  nor  is  any  Power  fufficient  to  maintain 
'em  long,  nor  Subjects  capable  to  Command  them.  The 
Romans  ever  endeavoured,  as  do  the  Turks  at  this  day, 
not  to  be  engaged  in  two  Wars  at  a  time.  Upon  this 
were  grounded  the  Threats  of  Corbulo  to  the  Part  hi  an  s  • 
telling  them,  That  all  the  Empire  enjofd  a  firm  Peace,  and] 
that  they  had  only  that  War  (10J. 

(1)  Tac.  1$.  Annalo 
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MEDEA  (to  facilitate  the  Conqueft  of  the 
Golden  Fleece)  fowed  Serpents  Teeth  in  Colehos^ 
whence  immediately  fprang  Troops  of  armed 
Men,  who  falling  together  by  the  ears,  deftroyed  one 
another.  So  fome  Princes  and  States,  the  pernicious 
Medeás  of  the  World,  fow  Difcord  among  Princes, 
and  reap  Wars,  and  Confufion,  the  Fruit  thereof,  ia 
their  own  States  (i).  They  think  to  enjoy  themfelves 
that  Repofe  which  they  moleit  in  others,  and  the 
i  Event  proves  contrary.  Cofmographers  fay,  about 
the  <¡y£cjmlibrÍHm  of  the  World,  that  it  is  fo  Equidiftant 
from  the  Center,  that  the  leaft  Weight  moves  the  Earth. 

(i)  For  they  have  fown  the  Wind,  and  reap*d  the  Whirlwind. 
Ifo/M8.  7. 

O  4  Tís 
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'Tis  the  fame  in  War  -,  there  is  none  fo  diftant,  but  it 
changes  the  Center  of  Reft  of  other  Kingdoms.    War 
is  a  raging  Fire,  which  kindled  in  one  Place,  runs  on  to 
others,  and  very  often  to  its  own  Home,  according  as 
the  Wind  drives  it.    The  prudent  Farmer  dreads  the 
Storm  he  fees  gathering  upon  the  Mountain's  top,  though 
at  never  fa  great  a  diftance:  Much  greater  need  has  he 
to  fear,  who  raifes  it,  by  fupplying  it  with  Vapours. 
Thofe  who  foment  the  Dutch  Power  and  Grandeur,  may  i 
intime  repent  it,when  fubjeft  to  the  Yoke  of  their  Slavery  $ 
as  it  befell  .thofe  who  favour'd  the  Rife  of  the  Roma» 
Grandeur.    The  Venetians^  jealous  of  the  Portuguefe,  for 
that  by  their  Voyages  they  depriv'd  'em  of  the  Traffick 
of  the  Per fan  Sea,  and  the  Ea(l~hdies^  fent  an  EmbaíTador 
againft  them  to  Car*,  and  Engineers  and  Carpenters  to 
arm  the  King  of  Calient  againft  them,   perfuading  the 
Dutch  to  oppofe  their  Paifage  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
But  they  having  comply'd    with    their   Delires,   and 
eftabliíh'd  their  own  Factories  and  Commerce,  quite 
difappointed  the  Republick,  who  had  better  have  left: 
the  Portuguefe  Trade  free,  fince  fo  they  might  have  made 
nfe  of  their  Ships  to  Import  the  Eaftern  Commodities  ;i 
which  when  they  had  brought  to  their  Ports,  the  Inha- 
bitants might  with  more  Induftry  and  Profit  difperfe 
over  Europe.    Thus  we  fee  the  Means  which  humane 
Prudence  makes  ufe  of  for  its  own  Safety,  turn  to  the 
Ruine  of  the  Author.     The  Dukes  of  Savoy  and  Parma' 
thought  to  maintain  the  War  in  the  State  oí  Milan  ^  and 
the  one  utterly  ruin'd  his  own,  and  the  other  made 
his  the  Seat  of  War.     Ill  Advice  impos'd  upon  the 
Goodnefs  of  the  French  King,  made  him  fearful  of  him- 
felf,  diffident  of  his  Mother  and  Brother,  and  of  the 
whole  Kingdom,  being  perfuaded,  that  without  War  he 
could  not  fubfift,  and  that  his  Prefervation  depended 
upon  the  Ruine  of  the  Houfe  of  Auftria\  and  for  that 
end,  he  rais'd    (with  the  Blood  of  the  Nobility  of 
that  Kingdom,  engaged  in  Civil  Broils)  Clouds  which 
created  a  general  Tempeft  againft  all  Cbrifiendom  •  the 
iRhinc^  Mofelk^  Danube  ^  and  Elbe,  béiflg  fummoned  to 

his 
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.s  Aífiftance.  He  foments  the  Clouds  in  England, 
lolland  and  Denmark.  He  breaks  the  Ice  of  Sweden, 
íat  he  might  pafs  the  Baltick  Sea  by  thofe  Northern 
freights,  to  the  Ruine  of  Empire  (3).  He  thaws 
íe  Snows  of  the  Switz.ers  and  Grifons,  and  fcatters  them 
irough  Germany  and  Italy.  He  turns  the  River  To  upon 
¡ie  State  of  Milan,  fummoning  the  Tyber  and  Adriatick 
)  his  Affiftance  (4).  He  raifes  the  Fogs  of  Africk, 
erfia,  Turkey,  Tartary  and  Mofcovia,  that  they  might 
1  Clouds  of  Arrows  and  Lightning  invade  Europe.  He 
prces  through  the  fecret  Crannies  of  the  Earth,  Earth- 
uakes  which  Ihook  Braz.il  and  the  Eafi-Indies.  He  fends 
irough  all  Parts  furious  Hurricanes,  which  made  one 
antinual  Tempeífc  ;  and  he  difturbed  the  Heavens  with 
ich  Diligence  and  Art,  that  it  darted  Fire,  haiPd  Shot, 
ad  rain'd  Blood  upon  the  Earth  (5).  He  reaches  from 
ole  to  Pole  with  the  Shot  of  his  Artillery  (6),  and  with 
is  Dragoons,  more  fwift  (  by  the  Negligence  or  Malice 
f  fome)  than  the  Imperial  Eagles  (7).  Their  Neighings 
re  heard  in  all  Parts,  and  Mars  triumphs  in  Blood  and 
)uit  (8).  The  Author  of  fo  many  Wars,  verifying . 
rhat  Ifaiah  faid  of  Lucifer,  That  he  difiurbs  the  Earth, 
nines  Kingdoms,  difpeofles  the  World,  and  deflroys  its 
'ities  (9).  For  when  God  makes  ufe  of  one  as  a  Scourge 
0  the  reft,  he  gives  him  his  Power,  by  which  he  fuc- 
eeds  in  whatever  he  undertakes,  while  his  Divine  Anger 
ontinues(io).  He  told  Mofes,  That  he  had  made  him 
lod  over  Pharaoh  (11)}  and  fo,  as  God,  he  wrought 
4iracles,  to  punifli  him  and  his  Kingdom  (12). 

But  I  am  not  fo  bold  to  fay,  that  in  Pharaotís  Perfon, 
nd  his  Kingdom,  is  reprefented  that  of  France,  and  the 
'uniihment  that  Divine  Sun  of  Juftice  threatens  it,  and 
hat  we  mull  hope  for  other  miraculous  Actions  for  the 
'refervation  and  Grandeur  of  the  Houfe  of  Auftria(\i), 

(3)  #"'•  23. 1 1.  (4)  ¿Vk.  32.  2.  ( 5)  ?er.  4. 1  3.  (6)  Jer. 
\.\6.  C7)4-i?-  (8)^.8.16.  (c)  //¿i.  14.  16.  (10)  Ifai. 
0. 5.  (11)  Exod.  7.  1.  00  &ata  e$  M°yfi  Mthoútas,  £r  poteflas, 
m  velut  DevA   Phuraomsm   terteret,  punir  st,     Hil.  1.  7.  de  Trin. 
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That  his  Difpleafure  being  appeafed,  will  by  little  an, 
little  difpell  the  Clouds  which  obfcure  its  Pinnade¡ 
difcovering  thereupon  the  Triumphant  Imperial  Eagl 
which  having  íharpned  its  Talons  and  its  Beak,  and  n, 
freftfd  its  Feathers  in  the  Waters  of  its  Trouble,  fha 
join  that  Divine  Lightning,  which  íhall  be  Light  to  i  i 
and  Fire  to  France,  cauiing  to  fall  upon  them  the  who! 
Tempeft  which  they  had  raifed  againft  other  Kingdom 
The  Spirit  of  fo  many  Tempeíts  íhall  wafte  it  felf,  thej 
Counfeis  being  rafh  and  violent  (14).    French  íhall  Wí 
with  French,  Friend  with  Friend,  Brother  with  Brothc 
City  with  City,  and  the  Kingdom  with  the  Kingdom  (15: 
by  which  it  íhall  become   the  Bloody  Scene  of  th 
War  which  it  has  fo  induftrioufly  procured  other  N;' 
tions  ( 1 6).    Such  Counfeis  are  like  Spiders  Webs,  draw 
from  their  own  Bowels  \  their  due  Punifhment  is,  % 
fall  into  the  fame  Nets  which   they  have  fpread 
others  (17).     Perillus  invented  a  Brazen  Bull  for  tl 
Exercife  of  his  Tyranny,  and  was  himfelf  the  firft  tte: 
made  it  Bellow. 

No  PoiTeffion  is  fecure,  which  is  founded  upon  tl 
Deilrudion  of  others.  A  certain  French  EmbaiTadci 
adviíéd  the  League  of  Cambray  againil  the  Republicki 
Venice,  infinuating,  That  íhe  íhould  fow  DhTentions  I 
mong  the  Princes,  and  build  her  own  Fortune  upon  thei1 
Ruine  :  And  feveral  of  them  uniting,  difarmed  her,  att 
took  from  her  all  the  Lands  íhe  poíTefs'd  upon  the  Cor 
dnent.  It  may  be,  that  thofe  Times  required  fuch  A11 
tifices  \  or  that  the  Prudent  Noblemen,  of  which  thz 
Illuflrious  Senate  always  confilts,  knew  thofe  Inconvc 
niencies,  but  could  not  prevent  'em,  either  through  til 
furious  Torrent  of  the  Multitude,  or  through  fear 
rendring  themfelves  fufpe&ed  by  Oppofition.  This  i! 
the  Misfortune  of  Republicks,  that  Malice,  Tyranny 
fomenting  Hatred,  and  Self-Intereít,  without  refpeét  t 
Juftice,  pafs  for  Zeal  and  Love  to  their  Country,  hin 

(14)  Ifui.  19.3.     (15)  Ibid.     (16)  Eyk.29.10.      (i^Pm 

drin, 
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g  Perfons  of  Integrity  from  appearing.    That  the 

¿dent  endeavour  to  procure  the  Peace  of  the  State, 

ile  giddy  Fellows,  who  have  no  Profpeft  of  the 

[ne  to  come,  moleft  it  by  their  vain  and  dangerous 

:er  prizes  (18),  and  that  in  their  Refolves,  their  Votes 

Í  counted  not  weighed  \  and  that  Communities  are 
ays  fuller  of  Raw,  Ignorant  Perfons,  than  of  thofe  of 
rpdence  and  Experience  j  thence  happen  grievous  In- 
wveniencies.    And  we  fee  at  prefent  that  Republick 
terns  with  great  Applaufe  by  the  belt  Maxims,  and 
|t  (he  always  promotes  the  univerfal  Peace  and  good 
rreípondence  with  her  neighbouring  Princes,  not  be- 
5  to  be  prevaiFd  upon  by  the  continual  Importunities 
France  to  join  in  the  prefent  War  •,  by  which  ihe  has 
only  oblig'd  theHoufe  oiAnflria,  but  has  been  alfo 
;ed  from  this  general  Influence  of  Mars,  by  which  ihe 
•5  gained  more  than  Ihe  could  have  done  by  the  Sword, 
lie  Neighbourhood  of  greater  Power  is  not  always 
mgerous  ^  it  is  fometimes  like  the  Sea,  which  Ebbing, 
ives  whole  Provinces  to  the  Continent.    There  are 
t  few  Princes  and  Republicks  which  owe  their  Prefer- 
tion  to  this  Monarchy.    'Twould  be  a  dangerous  At- 
■npt  for  the  leiTer  Powers  always  to  join  in  making 
^ar  upon  the  Greater,  (as  we  obferv'd  elfewhere.) 
fates  gain  more  by  their  good  Correfpondence  with 
|inces?  than  by  Force.     They  are  cunning  Ladies, 
lio  eafily  captivate  their  Heart  and  Will,  and  guide 

Ieir  A&ionsto  their  particular  Ends.  Let  'em  not  there- 
re  be  diiturbed,  if  Princes  are  fometimes  angry  with 
Jem  \  for  fuch  Anger  is  like  the  Petty  Quarrels  of  Lovers, 
ifhich  are  the  Renewing  of  Love  :  Let  them  blame  ra- 
jier  Jealouiies,  and  credulous  Sufpicions,  which  make 
fern  doubt  the  Fidelity  of  their  beft  Friends  •,  which  is 
lie  Vice  of  the  Multitude,  who  meafure  Things  not  by 
'.eafon,  but  by  their  vain  Sufpicions. 
Thefe  Arts  of  Sowing  Difcord,  and  procuring  the  Rife 
f  one  by  the  Fall  of  others,  are  moil  in  ufe  in  Courts 


(18)  Sapientibusquietis&  Reip.cura:  hvijjimus  qui/que,  ®fuiuriim~ 
cvidwjpevanatumens.    Tac.  1.  Hift, 

and 
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and  Palaces  :  They  proceed  from  Ambition  ^  for  R 
wards  being  already  divided,  and  there  being  no  mea 
to  introduce  new  Forms,  but  by  the  Corruption  of 
thers,  they  procure  it  by  Scandal  and  Violence.    Son* 
time  'tis  the  Envy   of  one  Minifter  to  another,  i 
fome  excellent  Qualifications,  endeavouring  to  preve 
his  continuance  in  a  Poít  where  they  maybe  confpicuoi 
or  elfe  to  ruine  the  Reputation  he  has  already  acquir' 
by  falfe  Accufations :   And  when  he  can't  obfcure  t 
Truth,  tie  Sneers,  Joaks  at,  and  Ridicules  it,  under  pr 
tence  of  a  kind  of  Friendíhip  \  that  lofing  his  Credit 
Things  of  fmall  concern,  he  may  afterwards  gain  it 
Things  of  greater  moment.    Such  malicious,  fly  TricI 
are  ever  pernicious  to  their  Author,  asTacitus  remark 
in  Hifyon  (i  q),  and  in  thoíé  who  followed  him.  Notwit 
itanding,  Lucinns  Proculus  fucceded  well,  by  accufii 
others  (20).     This  fometimes  happens,  when  Goodu< 
and  Mocíeíty  are  fo  referv'd  as  to  live  privately,  defpifii 
the  Honours  and  Favour  of  Princes ,  as  it  befalls  thbi 
who,  through  diftruit  of  their  own  Abilities,  are  thoug 
unfit  for  the  Management  of  Publick  Affairs  ^  fuch 
thefe,  afliduous  Malice,  fuch  as  is  intent  upon  gainii 
Mens  Opinions,    eafily  robs   of  the  due  Rewards 
their  Vertue,  as  TigHUnus  us'd  to  do  (21.)     But  fu« 
Artifices  fall  with  the  fame  fpeed  they  rife  -,  of  why! 
Tigillinus  is  an  Example,  who  died  infamoufly  by  \ 
own  Hands  (22^. 

£19)  Pernteiem  aliis,  ac  poftremum  fibi  invenere.  Tac.  1.  Ann 
(20)  Vt  cuique  erat,  criminando ,  quod  jaciüimum  fañu  eft,  pravm 
cttllidus,  bonos  £í»  modeftos  anteibat.  Tac.  i.Hift.  (21)  Prsfeif», 
vi¿ilurn,  if  prtetorii,  ¿r  alia  pramu  virtutum  velocius  vitiit  adepti 
Tac.  1.  Hift.  (22)  Inter  flupra.  concubinarum,  <fyr  ofcula,  &  deforn 
mover,  feftit  novtculafaucibw,  infamem  vitam  jadtvit,  etiam  exuuf 
&  inhonejh.   Tac.  1.  Hift. 
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HE  Sun  darts  the  Rays  of  his  Light  upon  a 
Concave-Glafs,  and  thence  proceeds,  in  Rays 
of  Fire,  the  Figure  of  this  prefent  Emblem  i¡ 
imating,  That  in  the  good  or  tad  Intention  of  the 
nifters  coníiít  Peace  or  War.  The  Reverberation 
the  Orders  they  receive,  is  Fatal.  If  the  Breail  be  of 
ar  and  plain  Cryftal,  the  Orders  flow  thence  as  pure, 
ot  purer,  than  they  entred  j  but  if  it  be  Steel,  they 
11  imbroil  the  whole  World  in  Wars.  To  this  end, 
inces,  deiirous  of  Peace,  Ihould  beware  of  making  ufe 
Warlike  Minifters  •,  for  as  they  found  all  their  Fortune 
on  Arms,  they  continually  feek  Occafions  to  exercife 
;m.  France  had  never  bewail'd  the  Effects  of  fo  much 
tfcord,  nor  Europe  of  fo  many  Wars,  had  not  the  Pre- 
rvation  of  that  King's  Favour  conjifted  therein»    We 

find, 
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find,  in  Holy  Writ,  that  the  Priefts  carried  the  Tro: 
pets  wherewith  they  declared  War(i)^  that  theW 
deity  and  Gravity  of  their  Sacred  Office  would  noti 
them  without  great  Occafion.    The  Breafts  of  Print 
are  Seas,  which  fwell  with  Mountains  of  Waves,  wh 
their  Miniilers  are  bluftering  BoreaSs,  but  are  calm  a 
ferene  when  they  are  gentle  Zephyrs ;  for  a  generous  a 
peaceful  Mind  tempers  the  hot  and  dangerous  Orde 
and  turns  them  to  good  ;  like  the  Sun,  whofe  Ra 
though  they  pafs  by  Angles,  endeavour  to  free  the 
felves  from  this  imperfeft  Form,  and  return  Spheri 
in  their  Reverberation.    And  fometimes  it  fuffices  i 
that  their  Intention  is  good,  if  they  pafs  for  Warrioi 
for  either  none  believe  that  Men  of  their  Courage  woi 
neglect  an  Occafipn,  and  Fear  arms  againit  their  Bravei 
or  at  leait  Malice  takes  it  as  a  Pretence.    The  Count 
Fuentes,  forefeeing  what  would  happen  to  the  Valtoli 
from  the  ^Revolt  of  the  Grifons,  upon  account  of  ti 
League  with  the  Republick  of  Venice^  built  a  Fort  at  1 
Mouth  of  the  River  Ada,  for  the  Security  of  the  Statei 
Milan.    The  Duke  of  Feria,  in  the  fame  Country,  ft 
mon'd  the  Catholicks  to  defend  themfelves  from  t 
Proteitants.    The  Duke    d'Ojfuna  endeavour'd,    bji 
Fleet  which  he  had  in  the  Adriatic},  to  divert  the  Arj 
of  Venice  upon  Friuli.    And  to  thefe  three  Miniilers  tj 
afcnb'd  the  Wars  which  were  afterwards  occaiioij 
through  the  Troubles  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy. 

In  thofe  who  affift  at  Treaties  of  Peace,  the  Danger  I 
yet  greater,  each  ading  according  to  his  Inclination  a  I 
Paflion,  and  not  according  to  the  good  Intention  of  X\ 
Prince.  Don  Lopez,  de  Haro  being  difgufted  by  Kij 
Sancho  the  Strong,  reveng'd  himfelf  in  the  Treaties  I 
Peace  between  that  King,  and  Peter  III.  King  of  Arrag  \ 
differently  reporting  the  Anfwers  of  both  -,  which  \\ 
cens'd  them  more  than  before.    The  greateit  MisfortuJ 


(i")  And  the  Sons  of  Aaron  the  Priefl  (hall  blow  wkh  theTrti 
pets,  and  they  (hall  be  for  an  Ordinance  for  ever  to  you,  through*! 
your  Generations.  Numb.  10. 8. 
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•  Princes,  is,  that  they  can't  Perfonally  afiiit  at  all 
, ffairs,  but  are  oblig'd  to  be  guided  by  others  Reports, 
ihich  are  like  Streams  which  are  always  tindturM  with 
lie  Quality  of  the  Minerals  through  which  they  pafs,  pro- 
dding always  infe&ed  with  the  Malice,  Paflion  or  AfFe- 
.  ion  of  the  Minifters,  and  anfwer  their  Conveniencies 
,  id  Defigns  *,  by  thefe  they  ilrive  to  natter  the  Prince, 
preparing  them  fo,  that  they  may  be  grateful  to  his 
I  afte  and  Inclination.  Minifters,  and  principally  Em- 
iiíTadors,  eager  to  ihew  their  Abilities,  and  that  they 
fpnetrate  all  things,  report  to  the  Prince  for  Certainty, 
bt  that  which  is,  but  that  which  they  fanfie  may  be :, 
ley  are  too  prone  to  Sufpicions,  which  they  form  from 
ie  leaft  Shadow,  and  then  give  credit  to  them ,  whence 
:|roceed  great  Equivocations  and  Errors,  and  is  the 
|hief  cauie  of  Quarrels  and  Wars  among  Princes  ^  for 
h  Minifter  but  has  Power  to  promote  Broils  and  Dif- 
:.ord  (2).  Let  Princes  therefore  be  cautious  of  giving 
Credit  to  the  firft  Relations  of  their  Minifters,  but  com- 
pare them  firft  with  thofe  they  receive  from  others : 
iind  to  form  a  more  certain  Judgment  of  what  is  written 
;(o  them,  let  them  be  perfectly  acquainted  with  their 
[flumour  and  Genius,  and  with  their  Method  of  Con- 
ceiving Things,  whether  they  aft  by  private  Intereft  and 
(faffion  *,  for  it  happens  fometimes,  that  the  Minifter  is 
¡aken  with  a  Love  for  the  Country  or  Prince  with  whom 
le  Treats,  and  thinks  all  things  Right  and  Juft  ^ 
knd  fometimes  fuffers  himfelf  to  be  oblig'd  by  their 
Favours  and  Civilities,  and  being  naturally  Grateful, 
Is  of  their  Side,  and  ads  their  Caufe.  Sometimes  is  de- 
luded by  plain  Appearances,  and  by  contrary  Reports, 
cunningly  fpread,  and  fo  eafily  deceives  his  Prince; 
for  there  is  none  more  apt  to  deceive  others,  than  one 
who  has  been  impos'd  upon  before.  Many  Minifters  are 
tnov'd  by  flight  Reafons,  or  by  fome  Paífion  or. private 
Averfion  which  difturbs  their  Judgments,   and  turn 

jSvery  thing  to  ill.    There  are  fome  alfo  naturally  en- 

v-       ...  .x  _ 

:   (2)  In  w\>m  &  difarfáos  fefftmo  ñique  fhriaa  vis,  Tac,  4.  Hift. 

clin'd 
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clin'd  to  Mifconftrue  all  A&ioris  and  Defigns  •,  whcrca 
others  are  fo  Frank  and  Generous,  that  they  think nothinji 
ill  defign'd.  Both  the  one  and  the  other  are  dangerous 
and  thefe  laft  not  lefs  fo  than  the  others. 

Sometimes  the  Minifter,  thinking  it  part  of  his  Dufr 
to  difcover  to  the  Prince  his  Enemies,  and  that  by  tha 
means  he  fliall  gain  the  Character  of  a  Zealous  and  Ufl: 
derftanding  Perfon,  becomes  fo  nicely  fufpicious,  tba 
no  one  is  fafe  from  his  Tongue  and  Pen  \  and  to  máb¡ 
his  Surmifes  and  Apprehenfions  fure,  gives  occafion,  to 
Jiis  Diftruft,  to  Friends  to  become  Enemies,  to  the  grea 
Detriment  of  the  Prince,  to  whom  it  were  much  betto 
to  have  a  good  Confidence  in  all,  or  for  the  Minifter  K 
apply  Remedies  to  cure,  not  to  infed  the  Minds  anc 
Wills  of  the  Subjed. 

Minifters  alfo,  weary  of  Embaifies,  that  they  ma} 
retire  to  enjoy  the  Conveniencies  and  Eafe  of  a  Do 
meftick  Life,  ftick  not  to  promote  a  Rupture  betweer 
the  Princes  they  affift,  or  at  leaft  to  fuggeft  Counfels  not 
lefs  pernicious. 

Princes  are  much  deceived,  who  think  their  Miniftefi 
ad  always  as  Minifters,  and  not  as  Men.  If  it  were  íb. 
they  would  be  much  better  ferved,  and  find  lefs  Incon* 
veniencies.  But  they  are  Men,  and  their  Office  doe* 
not  ft  rip  'em  of  their  Inclination  to  Eafe,  and  to  the 
Pleafures  of  Love,  Anger,  Revenge,  and  other  Affedions 
and  Paifions,  which  Zeal  nor  Duty  are  not  always  ca- 
pable to  corred. 

But  let  Princes  be  apprized,  that  thofe  who  can't 
feduce  Good  and  Loyal  Minifters,  (  for  that  they  fathom 
their  Artifices  and  Counfels,  and  know  what  is  their 
Prince's  Intereft,  what  not )  they  traduce  them  as  Di- 
ftruftful,  Paifionate,  Perverfe  and  Obftinate,  and  there- 
fore endeavour  to  remove  them  from  the  Management  oi 
Affairs,  and  to  introduce  others  lefs  Knowing,  or  to 
treat  immediately  with  the  Prince  himfelf,  tendring 
him  fpecious  Propofitions,  which  oblige  him  to  Refolves¡ 
more  prejudicial.  He  mult  not  give  the  leaft  grounds! 
to  any  one,  to  think  that  he  can't  change  the  courfe  of 

Affairs,!! 
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ffáirs,  or  difplace  Minifters  *,  for  if  fuch  Thoughts  take 
jlace,  the  Prince  will  be  ill  ferved  :  For  íuch  Confidence 
[aufes  Difdain  and  Difobedience  in  the  Accufer,  and  the 
li-'ear  of  it  diicourages  the  Minuter.  The  Errors  of  thefe 
ire  lefs  dangerous  than  thofe  to  admit  the  Accufations 
igainft  them,  efpecially  if  they  are  Foreigners :  And 
tfere  they  true,  yet  'tis  more  Prudence  to  deferr  the  Re- 
medy, till  he  from  whom  they  came  can't  afcribe  it  to 
oimfelf. 

EMBLEM    LXXVIÍ. 


TH  E  farther  thofe  two  Luminaries  of  Day  and 
Night  are  diftant  from  each  other,  the  greater 
their  Influence  and  Light  is  Below :   But  when 
they  are  in  Conjun&ioQ,  their  being  Brethren,  does  not 

P  pre- 
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prevent  the  one  from  obfcuring  the  other's  Rays  ;  am!' 
fuch  Eclipfe  creates  Shadows  and  Inconveniencies  to  th<| 
Earth.  Princes,  by  the  benefit  of  their  Minifters  anc, 
Letters,  maintain  and  uphold  mutual  Correfpondena 
with  each  other  :  But  if  they  ihould  Conferr  Perfonallj 
with  one  another,  their  Interview  would  create  ihadow; 
of  Sufpicion  and  Jealoufie,  which  would  put  all  thek: 
States  in  Confufion,  for  that  they  never  find  in  one  am* 
ther  what  they  promis'd  to  themfelves,  and  that  neithcii 
meafures  himfelf  by  his  own  Rule,  but  pretends  always 
to  much  more  than  his  Due.  An  Interview  of  twc 
Princes,  is  almoft  like  a  Duel,  in  which  they  fight  wit! 
Ceremonies,  each  endeavouring  to  conquer  t'other.  Thd 
Families  of  each  alfid  at  the  Engagement,  like  twci 
Hoftile  Troops,  each  being  zealous  for  his  Prince*. 
Triumph  over  the  other,  in  Perfonal  Accomplishment!; 
or  Grandeur  •,  and  as  in  fuch  a  number  all  can't  be  Mei 
of  Prudence,  fome  light  Expreifion,  or  flight  Affront 
caufes  DiiTatisfaclion  in  the  reft.  So  it  happen'd  in  tin 
Interview'  between  King  Henry ,  and  Lewis  XI.  oí  France* 
in  which  the  Spaniards  exceeding  them  in  Pomp  and 
Greatnefs,  and  fcouting  the  Meannefs  and  Slovenlinefs  oí 
the  French,  thofe  two  Nations  departed  Enemies,  who 
had  till  then  maintain'd  a  good  Correfpondence  toge-i 
ther  *.  The  Hatred  between  Germanicm  and  Pifo  was 
private,  till  they  faw  one  another  (i).  The  Interview 
between  Ferdinand  IV.  of  Caft He ,  and  Dionyfiw,  his  Father- 
in- Law,  King  of  Portugal,  caufed  great  Disorders  j  as 
did  that  of  King  Philif  I.  and  King  Ferdinand.  Anc| 
though  the  Meeting  of  James  I.  and  King  Atyhonfo,  pnx 
duced  very  good  Effééts,  yet  is  it  the  fafeit  way  for 
Princes  to  manage  their  Affairs  by  EmbaiTadors. 

Sometimes  Favourites  fow  Difcord  between  the  Prince 
and  thofe  of  the  Blood-Royal,  (as  we  have  before ob- 
ferv'd  )  of  which  there  are  many  Examples  in  our  Hi- 
ftories.  Don  Lopez,  de  Haro  procured  a  Separation  be- 
tween King  Sancho  the  Strong,  and  the  Queen  his  Con- 

*  Mar.  Hift-  Hifp.    (i)  DifceferHntqite  ofertis  Odik,  Tac.  a.Aneal. 

fort. 
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fort.  The  Domeiticks  of  Queen  Catharine,  Mother  to 
ting  John  II.  incens'd  her  againit  the  Infant,  Don  Fer- 
iinand.  Don  Alvarez,  de  Lara  endeavoured  (  thereby 
p  keep  the  Government  in  his  own  Hands)  to  perfuade 
king  Henry  I.  that  his  Sifter,  Queen  Berenguela,  defign'd 
p  poifon  him.  Thofe  who  were  interefted  in  the 
buarrels  between  the  Infant  Sancho,  and  King  Alphonfo 
fie  Wife,  his  Father,  took  what  care  they  cou'd,  to  pre- 
'ent  their  Meeting  and  Agreement.  The  Grandees  of 
?aftile  hindred  the  Reconcilement  of  King  John  II.  to 
lis  Son  Henry.  Don  Alvarez,  de  Luna,  that  of  King  John 
\i Navarr *,to  his  Son  Prince  Carlos  of  Viana.  TheFavou- 
|ites  of  King  Philip  I.  diiluaded  him  from  an  Interview 
7ith  King  Ferdinand.  Such  Artifices  we  have  feen  us'd 
a  France,  in  thefe  Times,  to  the  Detriment  of  that 
kingdom,  and  of  all  Chriftendom.  The  only  Remedy 
s,  to  defpife  the  Difficulties  and  Inconveniencies  which 
hefe  Favourites  reprefent,  and  to  come  to  an  Interview, 
rhen  the  fecret  Operation  of  the  Blood  has  appeas'd 
heir.  Minds,  and  difcover'd  the  Malice  of  thofe  who 
>rocur'd  the  Mifunderitanding.  Upon  thefe  Reafons, 
Üng  Ferdinand  gave  a  Meeting  at  Segovia,  to  King 
ienry  IV.  his  Brother-in-Law,  not  fearing  the  Danger 
f  expofing  himfelf  to  the  Refentment  of  an  offended 
£ing,  who,  either  through  Natural  AfFe&ion,  or  to 
lifguife  his  Infamy,  procur'd  his  Daughter  Joanna's  Suc- 
effion  to  the  Crown  *.  For  though  he  was  fufficiently 
»re-advis'd  by  his  Minifters  of  the  Danger  of  the  thing  \ 
et  in  the  Scales  of  Prudence,  this  Coniideration  out- 
jveigh'd,  That  no  Force  nor  Treaty  was  fo  ejfeUnal  as 
frefence. 

\  *  Mar.  Hift.  Hifp. 
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EMBLEM    LXXVIII. 


WHAT  we  fee  of  the  Mermaid,  is  Beautiful 
what  we  hear,  Melodious  }  that  which  the  In 
tention  conceals,  Pernicious  \  and  that  which  i 
hidden  under  Water,  Monftrous.  Who  could  imagin 
fo  great  an  Inequality  in  fo  fair  an  Appearance  ?  Sue 
Beauty  as  to  charm  the  Mind,  and  fuch  Harmony  as 
intice  Ships  upon  Rocks?  Antiquity  admir'd  this  Monfte 
as  an  extraordinary  Prodigy  :  yet  is  nothing  more  fre 
quent  •,  Courts  and  Palaces  are  full  of  them  ( i ).  Hov 
often  is  a  fair,  fmooth  Tongue,  the  Snare  to  entrap 
Triend  (2)  ?    How  often  does  a  Friendly,  Smiling  Loo 


(0  //(«',  13. 22.     (2)  fiw.  29. 5. 
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:onceal  a  Heart  full  of  Rancour  and  Malice  ?  How  often 
ire  Tears  forc'd  from  a  Spring  of  Joy  (3)  !  Thofe  who 
hew'd  moil  Sorrow  for  the  Death  of  Germanicm,  were 
hofe  who  rejoycM  moil  (4).  When  the  Head  of 
Pompey  was  brought  to  Cafar,  he,  by  his  Tears,  dif- 
embled  the  Satisfaction  of  the  Sight : 

Casíar,  at  fir  si,  his  Gift  would  not  refufe, 

Nor  turn  his  Eyes  away,  but  fixedly  views 

Till  he  perceiv'd  "'twas  wue,  and  plainly  faw 

""Twas  fafe  to  be  a  pious  Father-in-Law  ; 

Then  foed  forc'd  Tears,  and  from  a  joyful  Breast 

Drew  Sighs  and  Groans,  as  thinking  Tears  would  bes~l 

Conceal  his  inward  Joy  •  * 

We  fee  much  of  the  Syren  in  the  Pretexts  of  fome 
'rinces  :  How  full  of  Religion  and  Concern  for  the 
Publick  Good  ?  How  Obliging,  Kind,  and  Promi- 
fing?  And  what  Cheats  do  they  impofe  upon  each 
other,  under  thefe  Feints  and  Appearances  ?  They 
have  the  Face  of  Angels,  but  end  in  Serpents  •,  and  Em- 
brace, only  to  Sting  and  Poifon :  The  Wounds  of  a 
Well-meaning  Sincerity  are  more  wholfom  than  the 
KiiTes  of  fuch  Lips  (%).  The  Words  of  thofe  are  fmooth 
and  balmy,  but  of  thefe  íharp-pointed  Arrows  (6). 
How  often  has  Treafon  took  Rife  from  Honours  ?  7V-. 
berius,  deiigning  the  Death  of  Germanicm,  as  jealous  of 
the  Glory  of  his  Victories,  and  to  extinguiih  thereby  the 
Race  of  Augufim,  call'd  him  to  Triumph,  and  made  him 
his  Companion  in  the  Empire.  By  fuch  Arts  he  itrives 
to  difguife  his  Mind :  He  burns  with  Envy  of  Germanicm  -, 
and  makes  his  Glory  blaze  more,  only  the  fooner  to  ex- 
tinguiih it  :  What  appears  is  Honour  and  Affedion, 
what  is  conceal'd  is  Hatred  and  Malice  (7)     The  more 

(3)  Peratlif  trtfiiti*  intitamentii.  Tac.  1 3.  Annal.  (4)  Periife  Ger~ 
numcum  Tiuüi  jaflantm  marent^quam  qui  máxime  Imantur.  Tac.  2.  Annal. 
*  Mays  Veriion  of  Lucan.  (^Prov.  27.  6.  (6)  Pfal.  54.  22. 
(7)  Nee  ideo  fmcerx  charitgtit  fiiem  adfeattus,  amoliri  juvenem  fpecie  ho- 
noris Jlatuit,  flruxitquectufas,  ant  forte  oblatas  arripuit.  Tac.  2.  Annal. 
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Frank  and  Sincere  a  Man  appears,  the  more  Fraud  and] 
Defign  he  harbours.  We  are  not  fo  apt  to  be  deceiv'd 
by  Muddy  as  by  Clear  Fountains,  which  hide  their  Poifon.] 
a  nd  i  n vite  by  their  Clearnefs.  For  this  Reafon,  Prudence 
Jhould  be  upon  her  Guard,  to  penetrate  thefe  Arts  oil 
Princes,  fufpe&ing  them  moft  when  they  feem  moll 
fair  and  obliging,  and  acting  againil  their  Cuílom  and 
Nature  -,  as  Agrippina  did,  changing  her  morofe  Temper1 
into  good  Humour  and  Dalliance,  to  take  Nero  orFfrom 
the  Love  of  his  Slave  (8)  :  Which  Alteration  was  fufpe- 
¿ted  by  Nero  and  his  Friends,  who  advis'd  him  to  beware 
of  her  Subtilties  (9).  We  ihould  be  more  cautious 
againil  what  Princes  conceal,  than  againil  what  they 
íhew  ;  more  againil  what  they  are  filent  of,  than  what 
they  declare.  The  Elector  oí  Treves  delivers  up  that  City 
to  the  French  King,  to  put  therein  a  Garrifon,  though  he 
knew  'twas  Imperial,  and  under  the  Hereditary  Prote- 
ction of  the  King  of  France,  as  Duke  of  Luxemburgh,  and; 
Lord  of  the  Lower  Burgundy,  and  that  thereby  he  not  only 
ran  counter  to  that  Protection,  but  alfo  to  the  Conititu- 
tions  of  the  Empire  *,  for  which  Reafon,  the  Troops  of  Spain 
furprize  this  City  from  the  French,  and  accidentally  detain 
the  Perfon  of  the  Elector,  and  treat  him  with  all  Refpect 
due  to  his  Dignity  :  And  the  King  of  France  having 
Eighteen  Days  before  concluded  a  League  with  the  Hol- 
landers againil  the  Netherlands,  makes  ufe  of  this  Pre- 
text, though  happening  afterwards,  and  enters  with  his 
Forces  in  their  behalf,  under  pretence  of  fetting  at  liberty 
his  Friend  and  Allie.  He  who  feeks  Occafions,  eafily 
finds  or  makes  'em.  Malice  is  like  Light,  which  enters 
at  the  leall  Chink -,  and  fuch  is  our  Inclination  to  Liberty, 
and  fo  blind  our  Ambition,  that  there  is  no  Pretence 
which  refpects  either  of  them,  but  we  immediately  em- 
brace it,  fuffering  our  felves  to  be  deceived  by  it,  though 

(8)  Turn  Mrippina  verfis  Artibus,  per  blandimenta  juvenem  aggredi, 
fuum  potJHs  cMifulum  ac  fmum  offer  re  contegendtt,  q\m  prima  atas,  C£ 
fummx  fortuna  expeterent.  Tac.  14.  Annal.  (9)  Sua  muwio  neque 
tferonem  fefeUir,  &  proximi  amicorum  metuebant,  orabantquc  caxert 
infidw  mulierU femper  atrocü,  turn  C?  faifa,  Tac,  13,  Aunah 

never 
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meverib  unlikely  or  unreaíbnable.  Italy  does  not  yet 
apprehend  the  Defigns  of  France ,  to  Lord  it  over 
her,  under  pretence  of  Prote&ion,  though  ihe  has  feen 
the  Publick  Faith  fo  often  violated,  as  in  the  Treaties  of 
Ratisbon,  Car  afeo,  and  Mondón  j  the  Ufurpation  of  Mont- 
ferrat,  the  Valtolinc,  and  Vignerol,  and  a  Garrifon  put 
into  Monaco.  By  fuch  Pretexts  Princes  mask  their  Am- 
bition, their  Avarice  and  Deilgns,  to  the  expence  of 
the  Lives  and  Fortunes  of  their  Subje&s.  Hence  proceed 
all  the  Commotions  and  Wars  that  the  World  labours 
under. 

As  Intereits  alter,  fo  alfo  do  thefe  Pretexts  ;  for  they 
give  Umbrage  to  them,  and  follow  them.  The  Repub- 
lick  of  Venice  enter  into  League  with  the  Grifons  •  the 
French  oppofe  it,  left  it  mould  diminifh  their  Alliance 
with  them.  Whereupon  the  People  are  divided  into 
Factions,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Catholicks,  whom  the 
Proteftants  endeavour  to  extirpate.  The  Switz,ers  here- 
upon fummon  a  Diet,  and  can  find  no  better  Remedy, 
than  to  invite  the  Spaniards  into  the  Valley  ;  an  Expedient 
before  thought  on  by  Pope  Clement  VIII.  in  the  Inftru- 
¿lions  given  to  the  Biihop  of  Veglia,  when  fent  to  the 
Catholick  Cantons  in  Quality  ofNuncio.  Which  Me- 
thod was  alfo  approv'd  of  by  Gouffier,  who  -managed  the 
Affairs  of  France,  and  who  perfuaded  Count  Alyhonfo 
Cafati,  Embailador  from  Spain  to  the  Switzers,  to  write 
to  the  Duke  of  Feria,  to  enter  the  Valtoline  with  His  Ma- 
jelly's  Forces  •,  that  thereby  lhutting  up  the  PaiTage  of 
Valcamonica  from  the  Venetians,  they  might  deiift  from 
their  Prétenfions,  and  that  the  Valley  might  be  clear'd 
of  the  Proteftants.  The  Duke,  moved  by  thefe  In- 
ftances,  and  by  the  common  Danger  of  this  Sed,  which 
threatned  the  State  oí  Milan,  andall/ta/y,  and  alfo  by 
the  Complaints  and  Tears  of  the  Catholicks,  enter'd  the 
Valtolme ;  and  immediately  the  French,  upon  new  Con- 
fiderations,  change  their  Minds,  and  oppofe  this  Intent, 
entring  into  League  in  Avignon  with  Venice  and  Savoy, 
under  Pretence  of  the  Liberty  of  Italy,  though  that  con- 
fifts  more  in  the  ftopping  that  PaiTage  from  the  Proteftants 
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on  t'other  fide  the  Mountains,  than  in  any  Acquifitions 
the  Spaniards  could  make  in  this  Country  \  and  the  Val-  i 
toline  being  only  the  Pretence  of  the  League,  the  Arms  of  i 
the  Allies  ferv'd  only  as  a  Diyeriion,  and  all  the  Force 
and  Defign  were  turn'd  to  the  Oppreifion  of  the  Repub- 
lick  oí  Genoa.    So  that  Pretences  vary  according  to  thc>| 
Alteration  of  Interefts. 

Times  by  their  Effeds  difcover  the  Falfity  of  theíé 
Pretences  •,  for  either  they  don't  perform  what  they  pro- 
mife,  or  don't  ad  where  they  propos'd.  The  Republick  j 
of  Venice  had  a  mind  to  feize  Gradifca^  and  took  for  a 
Pretext  the  Incurfions  of  the  V [coques  in  Croatia :  They  i 
made  a  Feint  to  defend  the  Liberty  of  the  Sea,  and  made 
War  upon  the  Land. 

Many  times  they  make  War,  upon  pretence  of  Zeal [. 
for  the  Glory  of  God,  and  rather  hinder  it  ,  fometimes 
for  Religion,  and  confound  it  •,  fometimes  for  Publick 
Peace,  and  difturb  it  •,  fometimes  for  the  Peoples  Liberty, 
and  opprefs  'em  \  fometimes  for  Protection,  and  enllave 
them  \  fometimes  to  preferve  their  own  State,  and  they 
invade  others.  O  Men,  O  People,  O  States,  O  King- 
doms !  whofe  Tranquility  and  Happinefs  depends  upon 
the  Ambition  and  Capriche  of  a  few. 

When  the  Ends  of  Adions  are  Juft,  but  are  in  danger 
of  not  being  fo  interpreted,  or  of  mifcarrying  if  they 
are  Underftood,  we  may  fo  difpofe  them,  that  our 
Adions  may  appear  different  to  the  Eyes  of  the  World, 
and  be  thought- to  be  guided  by  other  honeft  Caufes.  He 
who  acts  fo,  cheats  none,  but  ads  juftifiably,  but  only  a- 
mufes  Malice  by  falfe  Appearances,  by  which  it  deceives 
it  felf,  and  prevents  its  oppofition  to  the  juft  Defigns  of 
the  Prince  -0  for  no  Reafon  obliges  him  to  point  at  the 
Mark  at  which  he  levels  •,  for  it  would  be  imponible  for 
him  to  ftrike  one,  if  at  the  fame  time  he  did  not  feem  to 
aim  at  another. 

There  is  not  lefs  Danger  to  States,  in  the  feign'd  Zeal 
with  which  fome  would  feem  to  refped  the  Publick, 
and  regard  only  their  own  particular  Intereft.    They 
pretend  to  reform  the  Government,  to  weaken  its  Au- 
thority : 
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hority  :  They  propofe  Means,  and  fuggeft  Counfels 
fter  the  EfFeft,to  difcover  Errors  already  pail  Remedy : 
They  afféft  Liberty,  to  gain  the  Applaufe  of  the  People 
gainft  the  Magiftracy,  and  confound  the  State,  by  re- 
lucing  it  afterwards  to  Slavery  (10).  Thefe  Artifices 
¡re  us'd  by  all  Tyrants  of  Republicks  (11).  What 
:eints  did  Tiberius  make  of  reftoring  Liberty  to  that  of 
lome^  when  his  whole  Defign  was  to  opprefs  it  (12). 

The  fame  Methods  the  Prince  of  O us'd  to  make 

he  Netherlands  Revolt,  which  his  Family  have  made  ufe 
>f  fince  to  Lord  it  over  the  Vnited  Provinces.  Time 
vill  ihew  them,  to  their  Coft,  the  difference  between 
.  Natural  Prince  and  a  Tyrant  •,  then  they  will  repent 
>f  having  preferr'd  Rebellion  with  their  Ruine,  to 
)bedience  with  Security,  as  Cerialü  advis'd  thofe  of 
'raw  (13).  The  People  blindly  fly  to  the  Call  of 
.iberty,  and  don't  know  it  till  they  have  loil  it,  and 
nd  themfelves  intangled  in  the  Nets  of  Slavery.  They 
uffer  themfelves  to  be  moved  by  the  Fears  of  thefe  falfe 
Crocodiles,  and  raíhly  intruit  them  with  their  Lives  and 
brtunes.  How  peaceable  would  the  World  be,  if  Sub- 
sets knew,  that  whether  the  Government  be  of  All,  of 
¿any,  or  of  One,  it  would  have  its  Inconveniencies, 
áth  fome  kind  of  Tyranny  :  For  though  Speculation 
nay  invent  a  perfeft  Form  of  Government,  as  it  mull  be 
f  Men,  not  of  Angels,  it  may  be  commended,  but  not 
Ta&ifed  (14).  So  that  Liberty  confiils  not  in  this  or 
hat  Form  of  Government,  but  in  the  Prefervation  of 
hat  which  a  long  Ufe  and  Experience  has  conilituted 
nd  approved,  in  which  Juftice  is  defended,  and  Pub- 

(10}  Vt  Jmperium  evertant  Libert atem  praferunt  :  fi  impetraverint 
ifam  aggredientur.  Tac.  1 6.  Annal.  (n)  Cteterum  libertas,  iSfpeciofa 
omina  pratexuntur,  nee  quifquam  alienum  fervitium  £5"  domina ionem  fibi 
mcupivit,  ut  noneademjfiavocabulaufurparet.  Tac  4.Hift.  (12)^- 
Ma  verbU,  re  inania  aut  fubdola  :  quant aque  mapre  liber t at ü  imagine 
I'gebantw,  tamo  erupwa  ad  infenfiut  fervitium.  Tac.  .1.  Annal. 
i3_)  Ne  contumaciam  cum  pemicie,  quam  obfequium  cum  fecwitate  mx- 
tit.  Tac.  4.  Hift  (14)  Diletla  ex  hü,  C  (onftituta  Reipub.  forma, 
fudari  facilita  quam  evenire,  vel  fi  eveniti  baud  diuturm  ejfe  poteft. 
lac.  4.  Annal. 
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lick  Peace  preferv'd,  fuppofing  that  fome  fort  of  Go 
vernment  muft  be  obey'd  •,  for  Liberty  never  fufferj 
more  than  in  fuch  Changes.  We  think  to  find  a  bettei 
and  we  fall  into  a  worfe  ^  as  it  happen'd  to  thofe  wh  j 
furvived  Tiberius  and  Cairn  (i 5)  ^  and  when  we  bettei 
our  felves,  it  does  not  countervail  the  Damage  we  fuitai 
in  the  change  of  one  Form  to  another.  So  that  'tis  bet 
ter  to  bear  with  the  prefent,  though  unjuft  (16)  }  an 
hope,  that  if  the  Prince  be  bad,  God  will  be  pleas'dt 
fend  another  good  one  (17).  Tis  he  beftows  King 
doms  i  and  'twould  be  accuiing  his  Divine  Decrees,  nc 
to  obey  thofe  whom  he  has  conftituted.  Nebwhadmzju 
was  a  wicked  Prince,  yet  God  threatned  a  fevere  Punift 
ment  to  thofe  who  did  not  obey  him  (18).  As  we  ar 
contented  with  the  Seafons,  and  bear  patiently  the  Ir 
conveniencies  of  Nature  ;  fo  alfo  we  fhouldtheDefe&s  < 
our  Princes  (19).  While  there  are  Men,  there  will  t 
Vices  (20).  Where  is  there  to  be  found  a  Prince  with 
out  them  ?  Thefe  Evils  are  not  continual.  If  one  Princ 
be  bad,  another  good  one  fucceeds,  and  fo  one  make 
amends  for  the  other  (21). 

(1$)  AnNeronem  extremum  Dominorum  putatü  i  idem  erediderunt,q 
Tiberio,  qui  Caiofuperjiites  juerunt :  cum  interim  inftabilior  &  feevior  en 
tm  ejl.  Tac.  4.  Hift.  (1 6)  Ferenda,  Regum  ingenia,  ñeque  ufui  crebras  m 
tationes.  Tac.  12.  Annal.  (17)  Ulterior  a  mirari,  prafentia  fequi,  ban 
Jmper atores  voto  expetere,  quale fcunque  tolerare.  Tac.  4.  Hiít.  (ig)  ft 
27.  6.  (19)  Quomodojlcrilitttem,  aut  nimios  imbres,  ££  tat  era  Natit 
mala,  ita  Luxuriant  vel  av  aril  i  am  domimntium  ttlerare.  Tac.  4.  Hi) 
(20)  Viña  erunt,  donee  Homines.  Ibid.  (21,)  Sed  ñeque  hxc  continua 
tCy  meliomm  interventu  penfanw."  Ibid. 
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NO  Bird  fo  much  refembles  Man  in  the  Articulation 
of  the  Voice,  as  the  Parrot  *.  Its  Vivacity  is  fo 
great,  that  fome  Philofophers  have  doubted 
whether  it  did  not  participate  of  Reafon.  Cardan  lays, 
:hat  it  furpafles  all  Birds  in  Ingenuity,  and  Quicknefs  of 
Apprehenfion  ^  and  that  it  not  only  learns  to  Speak,  but 
dfo  to  Meditate  with  a  Defire  of  Glory  ( 1 ).  This  Bird 
is  very  Candid  and  Ingenuous,  the  Quality  of  Great  Spi- 
rits :   yet  is  not  its  Candour  expofed  to  Deceit,  but  fhe 

*  Sime  non  videos  efe  negabisavem.  Marc.  (1)  Inter  aves  Ingenio, 
íaiacitatequc  praftat,  quod  grandi  fit  capite,  atqtie  in  India  calo  fincero 
ufcatur,  unde  didkit  non  [ohm  loqui,  fed  etiam  meditan,  meditatur  ob 
tudiumGlorw  Cardan, 
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knows  how  to  prevent  it  •,  and  as  fly  and  crafty  as  the 
Serpent  is,  it  evades  his  Artifices,  and  to  fecure  its  Neft 
from  him,it  hangs  it  at  the  end  of  the  higheil  and  flendereft 
Twig  of  a  Tree,  in  the  manner  here  reprefented,  that' 
when  he  would  pafs  by  them  to  devour  its  young  ones, 
he  falls  by  his  own  weight.  So  Artifice  muit  be  fruitrated 
by  Artifice,  and  Counfel  by  Counfel.  In  which  Cafe, 
King  Ferdinand  the  Catholick  was  an  Exellent  Mailer  foti 
Princes,  as  he  fufficiently  íhewed  in  all  his  Defigns,  par- 
ticularly in  his  Marriage  with  Germana  de  Foix,  Niece 
to  Lewis  XII.  of  France,  to  break  the  Peace  clapt  up  at 
Hagenaw,  between  the  Emperor,  and  his  Son-in-Law, 
King  Philip  I.  without  his  knowledge,  and  to  his  preju- 
dice. Nor  did  he  ufe  with  lefs  Addrefs  the  Opportunity, 
offer'd  by  the  fame  King  of  France's  defiring  a  League: 
with  him,  to  get  liberty  to  Invade  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples,  contriving  the  Matter  fo  that  he  might  recover 
the  Governments  of  Roufillon  and  Sardinia  :  And  when 
he  faw  the  French  King  had  already  made  an  Inroad  into, 
Italy  with  that  Intent,  and  withal  how  dangerous  a 
Neighbour  he  would  prove  to  the  Kingdom  of  Sicily, 
which  his  Eye  was  upon,  he  put  a  itop  to  his  Progrefs, 
broke  the  Treaty,  and  denounc'd  War  againft  him, 
entring  into  an  Alliance  with  the  Republick  of  Venice^ 
and  other  Princes.  And  thefe  Weapons  are  more  ne- 
ceílary  in  War  than  Peace  •,  for  their  Wit  does  more 
than  Strength.  And  certainly  that  Commander  defer  ves 
no  fmall  Praife,  who  defpiiing  the  Vain-glory  of  CoJ 
quering  his  Enemy  with  the  Sword,  fteals  the  Victory, 
and  triumphs  by  Policy  and  Stratagem ,  whereby  the 
Law  of  Nations  is  not  the  leaft  violated  (2).  For  if  the 
War  be  Juft,  the  Methods  thereof  are  fo  alfo  (3) : 

'Twixt  Force  and  Fraud,  what  Difference  in  War  t 

And  indeed,  what  Reafon  can  be  given,  why  you  may. 
not  deceive  him,  whom  it  is  lawful  even  to  kill  ?   It  is- 

(2)  Cum  jujle  Beuum  [incipitur,  ut  apene  pugnet  quit,  aut  ex  Infidiit, 
nihil  ad  Jufiitiam  interefi,  D.  Aug.  ( 5,)  Dolus  an  fírtus  quit  in  fiofi» 
requirat.   Virg. 

apiece 
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piece  of  Magnanimity  to  preferr  the  Publick  Safety 
tefore  a  Triumph,  and  make  fure  of  Vi&ory  without 
xpofing  it  to  the  manifeft  Fortune  of  War,  when  there's 
ione,  in  Humane  Judgment,  can  appear  fo  certain,  but 
t  is  fubjeft  to  a  thoufand  Chances.  In  countermining 
he  cunning  Defigns  and  Intrigues  of  an  Enemy,  we 
nuil  not  always  regard  what  a  Prudent  Man  would  do 
n  the  like  cafe,  (though  to  have  alfo  fome  Fore-thought 
■if  that  were  advifeable)  but  a  Judgment  muft  be  formed 
-rom  the  Condition  and  Capacity  of  the  Perfon  to  be 
iealt  with  •,  for  all  Men  take  not  always  the  molt  proper 
md  prudent  Methods.  Ferdinand  Duke  ofJlba,s  entring 
Portugal  with  an  Army,  upon  King  Sebaftianh  Death,  was 
Amazing  ,  by  feveral  blamed  as  a  very  Dangerous  En- 
terprife,  in  a  Perfon  fo  eminently  verfed  in  the  Art  of 
War.  To  whom  he  reply'd,  That  he  was  not  ignorant  of 
the  Danger  ^  but  he  trufied  in  having  to  do  with  a  Nation, 
which  by  a  continued  Enjoyment  of  Peace,  had  probably  forgot 
the  Affairs  of  War,  Even  when  we  have  to  do  with  Men 
eminent  for  Prudence,  the  Judgment  and  Conjecture  we 
pais  upon  their  Actions,  even  by  the  Rule  of  Reafon  and 
Prudence,  is  not  infallibly  certain ;  for  fometimes  they 
jfiiffer  themfelves  to  be  carry'd  away  by  Paffion,  and  the 
wifeft  Men  are  now  and  then  guilty  of  the  greateit  Er- 
!i»ors,  Self-conceit  rendring  them  negligent,  or  too  much 
Confidence  in  their  Difcretion,  making  them  prefume, 
that  though  they  have  a  little  loft  their  Way,  they  can 
eafily  find  it  again.  Sometimes  in  Things  they  prefuppofe, 
Time  and  other  Events  deceive  them.  Wherefore  it  is 
the  fafeft  way,  ever  to  fufpend  one's  Judgment  in  Things 
that  depend  upon  another's  Pleafure,  and  not  to  go 
about  to  regulate  them  by  our  own  Private  Difcretion ; 
for  every  one  has  his  particular  Reafons  unknown  to 
others,  and  confonant  to  his  Nature,  which  are  the 
Spring  of  his  A&ions.  What  to  one  feems  imponible, 
another  thinks  eafie :  And  there  be  fome  Genius's  that 
fear  not  the  moft  hazardous  Enterprifes  *,  fome  that 
are  guided  by  Reafon,  others  that  are  utterly  averfe 
to  it. 

The 
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The  moít  fecret  Artifices  of  Enemies,  or  thofe  whc 
under  colour  of  Friendihip,  aim  wholly  at  their  own 
Intereft,  are  fuch  particularly  whereby  they  make  theii 
Propofals  with  fo  much  Subtilty,  that  they  feem  to  re-1 
dound  to  th^Prince's  Advantage,  when  they  really  tend 
to  his  Ruine  \  a  Thing  his  Integrity  is  eafily  deluded  in,: 
if  he  want  Experience,  or  fmell  not  their  Drift.  It  re-¡ 
quires  therefore  no  fmall  Prudence  and  Attention  to 
turn  fuch  Counfels  to  the  Deftruction  of  the  Authors! 
thereof.  Into  what  Precipes  will  that  Government  fall, 
which  is  directed  by  Foreign  Councils,  contrary  to  the 
Advice  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  (4).  But  although  an  Enemy's 
Defigns  are  ufually  difcoverable  by  bare  Reafoning, 
yet  is  it  convenient  to  trace  them  alfo  by  Spies,  the 
principal  Inftruments  of  Government,  without  which 
a  Crown  can  never  be  fecure,  or  admit  of  Encreafe,  nor 
a  War  be  carry 'd  on  with  Succefs  (5).  Vitelline  was 
condemned  for  being  improvident  in  Council,  in  War- 
fare ignorant,  how  to  draw  up  an  Army,  what  belong'd 
to  Scouts,  when  to  profecute,  when  protraét  a  War. 
And  indeed,  of  what  ill  Confequence  this  Negligence  is, 
Germany  can  abundantly  teftifie,  which  has  loft  feveral 
advantageous  Opportunities,  and  its  Soldiers  been  often- 
times furprized  and  cut  off  in  their  Quarters,  for  want 
of  Intelligence  of  the  Enemies  Defigns  and  Marches  (6). 
Jojhua  made  ufe  of  Spies,  though  God  himfelf  took  care 
of  his  Arms  (7).  Mofes  never  March'd,  but  an  Angel 
carry'd  a  Pillar  of  Fire  before  him,  to  fliew  where  to 
encamp  }  yet  by  God's  Command,  he  fent  out  Men  to 
fearch  the  Promis'd  Land  (8).    EmbaiTadors  are  nothing 

(4)  Receive  a  ftranger  into  thine  houfe,  and  he  will  difturb  thee, 
and  turn  thee  out  of  thine  own.  Ecclef.  11.  94.  ($)  I¿narus  militix, 
improvidus  confilii,  quis  ordo  AgminU^  qua  cura  explorando  quantus  ur- 
gendo,  trubendove  Bello  modus.  Tac.  Hift.  1. 3.  (6)  And  Joihua  fent 
out  two  men  to  fpy  fecretly.  Jof.  2.  1.  (7)  And  the  Angel  of  God 
which  went  before  the  camp  of  Ifrael,  remov'd  and  went  behind  them  ', 
and  the  pillar  of  the  cloud  went  from  before  their  face,  and  ftood  be- 
hind them.  Exod.  14. 19.  (2)  Send  thou  men,  that  they  may  fearch 
the  Land  of  Canaan,  which  I  give  unto  the  Children  of  Ifrael.  Kwnb. 
13.2. 

but 
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at  Publick  Spies  •,  and  without  prejudice  to  the  Law  of 
lod,  or  that  of  Nations,  may  endeavour,  by  Bribes  and 
refents,  to  corrupt  the  Fidelity  of  Minifters,  who  even 
y  Oaths  are  obliged  to  it,  and  to  fift  out  what  ill  Con- 
rivances  are  in  Agitation  againft  their  Prince }  for  theie 
re  no  way  obliged  to  keep  the  Secret,  and  the  other 
ave  on  their  fide  the  Natural  ReafonofSelf-preferva- 


on. 


EMBLEM    LXXX. 


rHE  Stone-cutter  at  Home  firft  prepares  and 
poliíhes  the  Marbles  he  defigns  for  the  Orna- 
nament  of  a  Building  *,    becaufe  afterwards  it 
vould  be  more  troublefome,  and  the  Work  imperfect, 
'or  thisReafon,  I  conceive,  thofe  of  Solomon's  Temple 

"'."    were 
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were  falhion'd,  that  it  might  be  ereded  without  Noií 
and  the  Sound  of  Tools.    Thus  wife  Princes  ought  \ 
poliih  their  Defigns,  and  bring  their  Refolutions  to  Mj 
turity,  before  they  put  them  in  Execution  \  for  not  1 
confider  of  them  but  in  the  Field,  is  more  like  a  GladiaU 
than  a  Prince.     The  Bull  (  the  Figure  of  this  Emblem 
before  he  engages  his  Rival,  pradifes  by  making  Tri 
of  himfelf,  and  by  often  running  his  Horns  againft 
Tree,  by  degrees  learns  the  Art  of  Defending  himfel 
and  Goring  his  Oppofer  (1).    He  who  istoConfulti 
heat  of  Adion,  fears  all  things,  andjknows  not  whs 
Meafuresto  take.    But  becaufe  Occafions  happen  nota 
ways  as  we  wiih,  and  fometimes  it  is  not  in  our  Pow< 
to  retard  or  haften  them,  it  will  be  the  part  of  Pruden< 
to  confider  whether  it  is  better  to  execute  our  Refoli 
tions  with  Leifure  or  Expedition,  for  that  fome  Affaii 
require  Speed  in  their  Refolutions,  others  Time,  an 
mature  Confultation ,  and  to  offend  on  either  hand,  wi 
be  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Government.    Confideratioj 
when  of  worfe   confequence  than   Raihnefs,  is  by 
means  to  be  avoided.    In  fudden  Emergencies,  Coun: 
are  better  fnatch'd  than  taken.    Whatever  Time  is  fpei¡ 
in  Deliberation,  will  either  overcome  the  Danger,  c 
lofe  the  Opportunity.    Fortunes  nimble,  but  the  gent 
rality  of  Men  move  but  flowly,  and  that's  the  reafonl 
few  overtake  her.    The  greateit  part  of  our  Delibera 
tions  are  upon  Things  already  pait,   and  the  Counfii 
comes  after  the  Event  (2).       Our  Affairs  run  with  1 
much  fwiftnefs,  that  Counfel  muft  be  fpeedy  to  purfw 
them  \  nay,  even  that  will  be  too  flow,  it  ought  to  tí 
in  a  readinefs  to  exped  them.    When  Time  favours, 
is  aififted  by  Delay  ^  otherwife  Expedition  furmounts  it 
and  then  Counfellors  of  lively,  adive  Spirits,  are  chiefli 
neceiTary.    Other  Affairs,  which  allow  Time,  íhould  b 
tranfaded  with  Maturity  \  for  nothing  is  more  oppofit 

¿0  Timet  7  at  que  eum  deficere  omnia  videntur,  qui  in  ipfo  negotio  ca 
filium  capere  cogitiir.  Jul.  Caef.  (2)  Res  noflra  feruntur,  imo  vo 
vumur  ;  ergo  con f/lium  fub  die  na(ci  debet  •,  ¿r  hoc  qtioque  wdwn  eft  nvm' 
¡ub  mmuy  quod  aitint  nafmttr.  Seneca. 
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Prudence,  than  Hafte  and  Paifion.     Impetuoufnefs 
er  mifcarries,  and  Examination  and  Attention  are 
nfounded  by  it.    Hence  it  is  that  hot,  raíh  Counfels 
lioit  always  pleafe  at  firit  Sight  \  are  difficult  in  the 
tecution  ;  in  the  Event  grievous  •,  and  thePerfons  who 
5geil  them,  though  they  may  appear  at  firft  daring, 
t  when  they  come  to  execute,  are  at  a  ftand,  being 
ibroiled  by  their  own  Counfels  :  For  Hafte  is  blind, 
d  without  Forecaft  (3).      Wicked  Counfels  require 
lecipitation,  but  Good  ufually  get  Strength  by  Delay  (4). 
ad  although  the  Common  People  love  to  fee  EfFetts 
fore  they  do  Caufes,  and  fo  always  condemn  flow* 
punfels }  yet  the  Prince  ought  to  be  Proof  againít  theíé 
jurmurings,  which,  upon  Succefs,  will  afterwards  re- 
wind to  his  Glory  (5).     Neverthelefs,  Delay  muit  not 
!fo  great,  as  to  let  flip  the  Opportunity  of  Execution  -7 
:ault  the  Emperor  Valen*  was  guilty  of,  who  idly  fpent 
e  Time  of  Action  in  Confultation  (6).      This  is  a 
¡neral  Error    in  imprudent  Counfellors,  who,  per- 
ex'd  with  the  Weight  of  Affairs,  can  neither  judge  of 
e  Danger,  nor  come  to  any  Conclufion  ^  whence  they 
prt  at  the  leaft  Shadow,  nay,  and  think  by  thefe  very 
joubts  to  pafs  for  Difcreet.    They  fufpend  their  Coun- 
ts, till  Time  it  felf  furniih  them  \  and  then  begin  to 
folve,  when  the  Opportunity  is  gone.   Counfels  there- 
re  ihould  be  ripened,  not  hurried  \  for  Maturity  errs 
ither  in  Excefs  nor  Defeft  of  Time :  as  it  is  admirably 
prefs'd  by  AuguftM,  in  his  Device  of  a  Dolphin  twin'd. 
und  an  Anchor,  with  this  Infcription,  Feftina  lente  ^ 
lith  which  that  of  Alexander  the  Great  is  not  incompa- 
ble,  Nihil  enrielando :  the  one  being  underftood  of  Af- 
irs  of  Peace,  the  other  concerning  thofe  of  War,  where 
pedition  gives  Succefs  to  the  greateit  Deligns.  Cereals 

(3)  Omnia,  non  properanti  clara  certaque  /«»*,  feftinatio  impróvida  efl 
cxca.  Livy.  (4 )  Scelera  ímpetu,  bona  con/Ilia  mora  valefcerefolent. 
1C.  1.  1.  Hift.  (5)  Feftinare  quodvis  negotiitm  gignit  errorc,  wide 
iximx  detrimenta  exoiiri  folent :,  at  in- cuneando  bonainfw-t,  qu&  fi  non 
Úm  taita  videantur,  in  temjore  bona  quit  efe  reperiat.  Herod.  (6)  Ipfo 
¡Htili  (iintlatfone  A¿endi  témpora  concitando  confmpfit,  Tacir. 

Q_  fucceeded 
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fucceeded  well  in  all  Things,  by  Refolving  and  Executir> 
with  Expedition  (7).  But  notwithftanding  Speed  do- 
generally  produce  great  Eflefts  in  War  \  yet  Care  íhoul 
be  taken,  that  it  be  not  blind  and  inconfiderate,  begii: 
ning  briskly,  but  in  the  end  languiiheth  (8).  Whentl 
Thing  it  felf  admits  of  Delay,  and  there  is  room  ft 
Deliberation,  this  is  of  more  fervice  than  Raihnefs  (9]; 
Though  both  in  the  one  and  the  other  Prudence  íhoui: 
meafureTime,  either  left  through  want  of  it  the  Com 
fels  be  like  Whelps,  born  blind,  or  as  Hedghogs  win 
Prickles  and  Difficulties,  by  being  too  flow. 

When  therefore  Orders  come  firit  out  of  the  Prince; 
Hand,  let  them  be  Abfolute,  to  prevent  Confuiion  i 
Doubt  in  their  Execution.  For  the  moit  prudent  Mini 
iters  can  never  perform  as  they  ought,  fuch  as  come  \ 
them  rough  and  deformed :  It  is  for  him  that  Con 
mands  to  prefcribe  the  Form,  for  the  Subjeft  to  Execu'; 
it.  And  if  each  do  not  keep  to  their  diftinft  Duties,  Ú\ 
Work  will  remain  defective.  The  Prince  ihould  do  tl 
part  of  a  Mafter-Workman,  the  Minifter  that  of  an  inf¡¡ 
rior  Labourer.  That  Prince  who  leaves  all  to  the  Di» 
pofal  of  his  Miniílers,  either  is  ignorant  or  weary  of  hi 
Office.  'Tis  an  ill-conftituted  Government,  when 
Power  is  lodg'd  in  many  }  nay,  it  is  indeed  no  Go  ven 
ment,  which  is  not  under  one  Head.  If  Miniiters  Ruin 
all  Authority  and  the  Order  of  Government  will  peril; 
Then  only  they  may  and  ought  to  fufpend  the  Executic 
of  Orders,  when  the  fame  appear  evidently  unjufli 
inafmuch  as  they  are  born  for  God,  before  their  Princ 
As  alfo  when  the  Prince's  Commands  are  prejudicial  1¡ 
his  Patrimony  or  Reputation,  or  inconfiftent  with  goo 
Government,  and  depend  upon  the  knowledge  of  fom 
particular  Matters  of  Fa& ,  or  laftly,  when  Diftance  c 
other  Accidents  íhall  feem  to  have  made  fuch  an  Alten 

■ ' —  / 

(7)  Sane  CerealU  pat  um  temporü  ad  exequenia  imperta  dab.it,  fub'tt 
confiliis,  fed  eventu  claras.  Tac.  I.  $.  Hift.  (8)  Omnia  inconfuhi  impet 
capta,  initiis  valida,  fpatio  languefcunr.  Tac.  3.  Hift.  (9)  Duces  pr 
videndO)  confalmndo,  awttatione  fcpw,  quam  temeritate  prodefc.  Idci 
ibid, 

tio 
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>n  in  the  fíate  of  Affairs,  that  it  may  be  "probably  ga- 
er'd,  that  had  the  Prince  known  thefe  before,  he 
puld  not  have  given  thofe  Orders  *,  in  this  Gafe,  pro- 
ped  however  there  be  no  other  coniiderable  Danger 
I  Delaying,  they  may  be  deferred  and  excepted  againft, 
pdeítly  however,  and  with  all  the  Refpecl  due  to  his 
Lthority  and  Judgment,  with  this  Hope  at  leait,  that 
jpon  better  Information,  he  may  Command  what  is  more 
•oper  to  be  done.  Thus  the  Great  Captain  did,  when, 
intrary  to  the  Orders  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholick,  he 
*y'd  at  Naples  with  his  Army, .  coniidering  with  what 

patience  the  Italian  Princes  expe&ed  the  Refult  of  the 
terview  between  the  two  Kings,  Ferdinand^  and  his 
»n-in-Law,  Philip  I.  and  what  a  defperate  Condition 
£  Affairs  o{ Naples  would  be  in,  if  he  abandon'd  them 

that  Jun&ure.  For  all  this,  if  the  Minuter  know  his 
rince  to  be  fo  great  a  Lover  of  his  own  Counfels,  as 
jther  to  do  amifs,  than  admit  of  Inftruction,  he  may 
bid  his  Tongue,  and  DiiTemble  •,  for  it  were  down- 
ight  Folly  for  him  to  expofe  himfelf  to  ¡Danger,  with- 
t  hopes  of  a  Remedy.  Corbulo  was  already  engaged 
fome   coniiderable  Enterprize  \   but  the  Emperor 

ving  Commanded  him  to  defiit,  he  retir'd  :  For  tho' 
knew  thofe  Orders  were  unadvifedly  given,  yet  he 

iuld  not  ruine  himfelf  by  Difobeying  them  (10). 

No  Orders  require  fo  pun&ual  Obfervance  in  the  Mi- 
ller, as  thofe  which  relate  to  Matters  of  State.    In 

s  Cafe  (unlefs  the  above-mention'd   Circumftances 

curr,  or  there  be  otherwife  any  confiderable  evident 
)anger  in  the  Execution  )  he  is  implicitly  to  Obey, 
Hthout  giving  any  heed  to  his  private  Opinion  and  Ar- 
uments.  For  the  Defigns  of  Princes  are  often  too 
eeply  rooted,  to  be  penetrated  by  the  Minifter ,  or 
ither  they  would  not  have  him  dive  into  them  \  and 

(10)  Jam  caftra  in  hofiili  loco  moliebatur  Corbulo,  aecepti*  tamen  a 
Undio  Imperatore  literit,  quibus  ferecipere  jubebatur,  reiubita,  quavquam 
0a  fimul  offenderemur,  metus  ex  Imperatore,  contemptus  ex  Barbar it % 
\ndibrium  apud  focios  \  nihil  aliud  prolocum,  quam  beatos  quofdam  Duces 
mamsji&num  recepm  dedit.  Tac  1. 11.  Annal. 

Q.  z  there*  ¿S 
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therefore  he '  íhould  fide  with  the  Prince's  Commai 
and  prefume  upon  his  Prudence  that  fo  it  ought  to  be 
Hence  Dolabella,  when  Commanded  by  Tiberius  to  brinji 
the  Ninth  Legion  out  of  Germany^  readily  Obeyed,  ai 
though  he  wanted  not  Reafons  to  the  contrary  (n] 
If  every  one  had  liberty  to  canvas  and  examine  what  i 
enjoined,  all  things  would  be  confounded,  and  infinita 
Opportunities  loft.  A  Kingdom  (as  has  been  faid  elft 
where)  is  like  a  Mufical  Inftrument,  whofe  Strings  th 
Prince  tunes,  who  runs  them  all  over  with  his  Fingers 
whereas  the  Minifter  touches  only  one,  and  not  hearin) 
the  reft  found,  cannot  know  whether  it  be  too  high  o 
too  low,  and  would  very  eafily  be  miftaken,  if  he  wen 
to  fet  it  according  to  his  own  Fancy.  The  Com 
de  Fuentes^  by  the  liberty  of  his  Years,  Zeal,  Services  an 
Experiences,  crowned  with  fb  many  fignal  Trophies  an 
Viáories  gave  him,  fometimes  ( while  he  governed  th 
State  of  Milan)  fufpended  his  Obedience  to  King  P¿i¿- 
the  Third's  Orders,  becaufe  he  judged  them  improper 
and  to  proceed  rather  from  the  Self-Intereft  or  Ignorant 
of  his  Minifters,  than  his  oWn  Mind :  Which  Exampl 
many  afterwards  have  followed,  to  the  great  prejudici 
of  the  Publick  Repofe,  and  Regal  Authority.  It  wouli 
be  of  very  ill  Confequence,  for  Minifters  to  be  alway 
allow'd  to  queftion,  whether  what  is  Commanded,  b 
the  Prince's  Will  or  not  ^  an  Abufe  which  ufually  h* 
its  firffc  Rife  from  their  knowing  it  not  to  be  his  owi 
Hand  that  proportions  and  poliihes  the  Stones  deiigac 
for  the  Edifice  of  Government.  But  fuppofe  it  be  am 
ther's,  yet  due  Honour  and  fubmiflion  ought  to  be  paid  t; 
the  Commmands,  no  lefs  than  if  they  came  from  his  ow, 
Will  and  Judgment,  or  elfe  there  would  be  nothing  b\ 
Confufion  and  Diforder.  Zealous  and  Prudent  Obedieno 
reverences  the  bare  Hand  and  Seal  of  its  Sovereign. 

But  if  Princes  are  too  remote,  and  there  is  Danger  < 
their  Orders  coming  too  late,  even  after  the  Event, 
that  variety  of  Accidents  (particularly  in  Affairs  of  Wa: 

(i O  fujft  Principi*  n¡a¿ü,  iwm  imertfi  bitti  mctuens.  Tac;  1. 4.  Amu 
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lay  not  allow  Time  for  Deliberation ,  and  there  be 
;rtain  Intelligence  £hat  the  Opportunity  will  be  in  the 
lean  time  loft,  it  will  be  Prudence  to  give  full  Power 
ff  Acting  as  Occaíion  ihall  require,  left  that  happen 
fhich  befell  Vefpafian^  in  the  Civil  War  with  Vitellimy 
¡rhen  Diftance  of  Place  made  the  Counfels  come  after  the 
¡vents.  To  avoid  which  Tnconveniency,  Tiberim^ 
pon  fending  Drufm  to  Command  the  German  Legions, 
lined  with  him  fome  Prudent  and  Experienc'd  Coun- 
cilors, whom  he  might  Confult  as  Oqcalion  required, 
bt  a  full  Power  to  Aft  as  he  faw  Opportunity.  When 
MvíMhs  Prifcus  was  fent  into  Armema,$\z  had  a  Com- 
liflion  to  Aft  as  he  faw  Occaíion.  In  fine,  this  was  the 
thai  Praftice  of  the  Roman..  Senate,  to  leave  all  to  the 
lifcretion  and  Conduct  of  their  Comtjaanders,  and  to 
¡commend  nothing  in  particular,  to  th<&m,  but  only  all 
jffible  Care  that  the  Commonwealth  fuifer'd  no 
amage.  An  Example  the  Rejkblicks;  of  Venice  and  . 
'orence  are  far  from  imitating" v  who,  unwilling  to  let  % 
ieir  Liberty  lie  at  the  Mercy  of  one  Man,  reftrain 
le  Power  of  their  Generals  \  being  forewarned  by  the 
xample  of  Awufipis,  who  turned  the  Arms  upon  the 
ommonwealth,"  which  he  had  taken  up  in  its  Defence 
jainft  Mark  Anthony. 

This  Freedom  of  Power  the  Minifters  who  are  near 
le  King's  Perfon  are  wont  to  limit,  to  encreafe  their 
yn,  and  render  it  neceiTary  for  all  to  pafs  through 
teir  Hands.  Whence  it  is  that  fo  much  Time  is  fpent 
t  Deliberating,  and  that  Refolutions  are  taken  too  late 
>  be  executed,  or  at  leaft  to  have  the  Succefs  that  might 
:  expected  from  them ;  and  confequently  the  Charges 
id  Pains  in  Preventing  is  utterly  thrown  away.  It  hap- 
ens  alfo  Ibmetimes,  that  while  there  palles  fo  great  a 
?ace  of  Time  between  the  Accidents  themfelves,  and 
ieir  being  known  and  examined,  freíh  Advice  is  brought 
fthe  State  of  Affairs,  with  new  Circumftances,  which 
iake  it  neceflary  to  alter  the  former  Orders  -,  and  after 
nis  manner  Days  and  Years  Hide  away,  without  any 
ffeft  either  of  Kefolution  or  Aftion. 

Q.3  EMBLEM 
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TH  E  Forces  of  all  Powers  are  limited,  thofe  c 
Ambition  alone  (the  common  Vice  of  Human 
Nature)  infinite.  This,  the  more  it  has,  th 
more  it  deiires  to  have,  or  rather  is  a  kind  of  fiery  Ap 
petite  by  the  Heart  exhaled,  which  draws  Strength  am 
Encreafe  from  the  very  Matter  it  is  apply'd  to.  Thi 
Failing  is  greater  in  Princes  than  in  other  Men  -y  for  t 
the  Defire  of  Getting  is  joined  that  Glory  of  Com 
manding,  both  which  neither  fubmit  to  Reafon  no 
Danger,  and  hate  to  meafure  themfelves  by  their  Abili 
ties.  Wherefore  the  Prince  ought  to  weigh  well  wha 
his  Sword  is  able  to  ftrike,  what  his  Shield  to  defend 
always  remembring  this,  that  his  Crown  is  a  finite  anc| 
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limited  Circle.     King  Ferdinand  the  Catholicity  in  all  his 
Undertakings,  never  failed  to  confider  every  Circum- 
stance of  them,  their  Caufe,  Difpofition,  Time,  Means, 
ind  End.    He  who  attempts  nothing  but  what  he  can 
ííféd,  will  pafs  for  Invincible }  whereas  one  that  afpires 
'0  a  Thing  imponible,   or  too  difficult,  difcovers  the 
3ounds  of  his  Power,  and  the  fruftrated  Defigns  are,  as 
twere,  publick  Records  of  his  Weaknefs.    There  is  no. 
Monarchy  fo  Potent,  but  it  is  upheld  more  by  Opinion 
:han  Reality,  by  Reputation  than  Strength.    Delire  of 
31ory  and  Sovereignty  hurry  us  on,  fo  that  all  things 
Teem  eaiie,  but  in  the  end  we  meet  with  Difficulties  un- 
served before.    Almoit  all  Wars  might  be  avoided, 
«rere  their  Means  and  End  throughly  examined  at  firit : 
(t  is  therefore  incumbent  on  the  Prince,  before  he  en- 
gage in  them,  perfectly  to  know  his  Forces,  as  well 
Qneniive  as  Defenfive,  the  State  of  his  Malitia,  and 
what  Officers  he  has  to  Command  them,  the  Subftance 
»f  his  Coffers,  what  Contributions  he  may  expeft  from 
his  Subjects,  and  whether  they  be  like  to  continue  Loyal 
in  Adverfity,  alfo  by  Study,  Reading  and  Converfation, 
to  inftruct.  himfelf  in  the  Difpofition  and  Situation  of 
Countries,  in  the  Cuftoms  of  Nations,  the  Natures  of 
his  Enemies,   their  Wealth,   Auxiliaries    and   Allies. 
Let  him  meafure   every  one's   Sword,*  and  examine 
wherein  his  Strength  confifts.     Henry^  King  of  Cafiile, 
taotwithftanding  his  Sicknefs,  never  negle&ed  this,  but 
lent  feveral  EmbaiTadors  as  far  as  Afia,  to  inform  him' of 
the  Manners  and  Cuftoms  of  thofe  Parts.    The  fame 
did  Mofes0   before  the  Ifraelites  entred  the  Promifed 
Land  (1).      And  left  the  Prince   we  frame  by  thefe 
Emblems  Ihould  want  this  Matter  alfo,  I  ihall  here,  in 
general,  touch  upon  fome  Points  of  it,  with  what  brevity 
the  prefent  Defign  requires. 

Nature,  willing  to  ihew  her  Beauty  and  Power,  by 
the  variety  of  her  Productions,  has  ftampt  a  Difference 

(O  See  the  land  what  ic  is,  and  the  People  that  dwell  therein, 
whether  they  be  ftrong  or  weak,  few  or  many.  Numb.  13.18. 
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not  only  upon  the  Faces,  but  alfo  on  the  Minds  of  Men 
there  being  a  vaft  Difagreement  between  the  Temper 
and  Morals  of  Nations.  To  this  end,  ihe  has  varioufh 
difpofed  the  Caufes  themfelves  •,  which  either  jointly  al 
operate  in  fome  Places,  or  feparately  ;  in  thefe  fome,  ii 
thofe  others.  Geographers  have  divided  the  Globe 
the  Earth  into  divers  Climates,  each  of  which  is  fubjec" 
to  a  particular  Planet,  as  to  the  principal  Caufe  am 
Fountain  of  that  Diverfity  :  And  becaufe  the  Firft  Cli 
mate,  which  is  drawn  through  Meroe,  an  Ifland  of  thi 
River  Nile,  is  fubjeft  to  Saturn,  they  fay  its  Inhabitant 
are  Black,  Barbarous,  Rough,  Sufpicious,  Treacherous 
and  Cannibals. 

That  thofe  of  the  Second,  which  is  attributed  tc 
Jupiter,  and  palles  through  Slew,  a  City  of  Egypt,  art 
Religious,  Grave,  Honeft  and  Prudent. 

Thofe  of  the  Third,  which  is  fubjeft.  to  Mars,  and 
reaches  through  Alexandria,  are  Reftlefs  and  Warlike. 

Thofe  of  the  Fourth,  which  is  under  the  Sun,  and  i 
ílretch'd  through  the  Ifle  of  Rhodes  and  the  Midft  ol 
Greece,  are  Men  of  Learning,  Orators,  Poets,  and  Inge 
nious  Artiits. 

>  Thofe  of  the  Fifth,  which  pafles  through  Borne,  di 
viding  Italy  from  Savoy,  and  is  afcribed  to  Venus,  are 
Effeminate,  Lovers  of  Mufick  and  Luxury. 

Thofe  of  the  Sixth,  govern'd  by  Mercury,  and  paifing 
through  France,  are  Fickle,  Inconftant,  and  addifted  to 
Sciences. 

Laftly,  Thofe  of  the  Seventh,  where  the  Moon  pre- 
fides,  and  which  is  extended  through  Germany,  the  Low^ 
Countries,  and  England,  are  Flegmatick,  Lovers  of  Good- 
Fellowíhip,  Fiíhing,  and  Trading. 

Neverthelefs,  this  one  Caufe  feems  not  to  be  always 
uniform,  nor  fuffcient :  For  under  the  fame  Parallel  or 
Climate,  with  the  fame  Elevation  of  the  Pole,  and  an 
equal  Rifing  and  Setting  of  the  Stars,  we  fee  oppofite 
EfFe&s,  particularly  in  the  Climates  of  the  Lower  Hemi- 
fphere.  In  \Athioyia,  for  Inftance,  the  Sun's  Beams 
fcorch  and  blacken  Mens  Bodies  j  but  in  Brajil,  which 

has 
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has  the  fame  Latitude,  their  Skins  are  White,  and  the 
Air  Temperate  and  Agreeable.  The  Ancients  held 
the  Torrid  Zone,  for  its  exceífíve  Heat,  to  be  uninha- 
bitable, yet  in  Armenia  it  is  very  Temperate,  and  well 
Peopled.  And  though  thofe  Eternal  Luminaries  of 
Heaven  have  fome  energy,  yet  the  Difpofition  of  the 
Earth  contributes  more  •,  for  we  find  the  Effe&s  of  their 
Rays  to  be  greater  or  varied,  according  to  the  various 
Situation  of  Hills  and  Valleys,  and  temper'd  even  by 
tRivers  and  Lakes.  This  is  undeniable,  That  Nature  is 
wonderful  in  her  Works,  and  that  ihe  fometimes  feems 
to  fwerve  from  the  ordinary  Laws  of  Caufes,  and  from 
Reafon,  as  it  were  on  purpofe  to  baffle  Humane  Curiofity. 
Who  can  account  for  what  we  fee  happen  in  the  Country 
of  Malabar,  where  Calecut  is  ?  Vaft  high  Mountains, 
which  touch  the  very  Clouds,  and  end  in  a  Promontory 
call'd  anciently  Corns,  now  Cape  Comorin,  divide  this 
Country  into  two  Parts,  and  altho'  both  have  the  fame 
Elevation  of  the  Pole,  yet  when  on  this  fide  the  Moun- 
tains Winter  begins,  and  Neptune's  Billows  rage  and 
fwell ,  on  the  other  fide  the  Fields  and  Towns  are  burnt 
up  with  the  fcorching  Heats  of  Summer,  and  the  Waters 
continually  calm. 

This  Diverfity  then  which  is  in  Climates,  in  the  Situa- 
tion of  Places,  the  Temperature  of  the  Air,  and  Food, 
varioufly  diílinguiíhes  Mens  Complexions,  and  thefe  again 
their  very  Natures.  For  the  Manners  of  the  Mind  follow 
the  Temperament  and  Difpofition  of  the  Body.  The 
Northerns,  by  reafon  of  the  Sun's  Remotenefs,  and  the 
Coldnefs  of  their  Countries,  are  Sanguine,  Robuil,  and 
Valiant  \  whence  they  have  almoft  ever  had  Domi- 
nion over  the  Southern  Nations  (2)  •,  the  AJfyrians  over 
the  Chald&ans,  the  Medes  over  the  AJfyrians,  the  Parthians 
over  the  Greeks,  the  Turks  over  the  Arabians,  the  Goths 
over  the  Germans,  the  Romans  over  the  Africans,  over 
the  French  the  Englijh,  and  over  thefe  the  Scotch.    They 

r  .- .  .  .  1  -  -  -  r 

•(2)  Homines  >  qui  frígida  /ot  4,  Europamque  habitant,  funt  Mi  qui  Asm 
Mtáoji,     Arift.  1.  7.' Pol.  C.7. 
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love  Liberty,  as  thofe  alfo  do  who  inhabit  Mountains,  as 
the  Switz.ers^  Grifons,  and  Bifcayners,  their  Temperament 
being  not  much  unlike  the  Conftitution  of  the  Northerns, 
In  Nations  very  near  the  Sun,  Excefs  of  Heat  quite  dries 
cp  the  Blood  •,  which  makes  the  Inhabitants  Melancholy,  ¡ 
and  Profound  in  the  Penetration  of  Nature's  Secrets ; 
whence  all  other  Northerly  Nations  have  received  the , 
Myfteries  of  Sciences  from  the  Egyptians  and  Arabians, . 
Thofe  Countries  which  lie  between  the  two  Torrid 
Zones  enjoy  a  favourable  Air,    and    there  Religion,, 
Juftice  and  Prudence  Flouriíh  (3).      But  becaufe  everi 
Nation  differs  from  others  in  many  Particulars,  although 
they  are  all  iituate  under  one  Climate,  I  mail  here  iet 
down  what  I  have  by  long  Experience  and  Study  ob- 
íérved  of  each,  left  this  neceiTary  piece  of  Knowledge, 
Ihould  be  wanting  to  your  Highnefs,  who  exercife  Doi 
minion  over  almoil  all. 

The  Spaniards  love  Religion  and  Juftice,  are  patient 
of  Toil,  in  Counfel  profound,  in  Execution  flow  ^  of 
fuch  great  Souls,  that  neither  Good  Fortune  elevates, 
nor  111  deje&s  them.  What  is  in  them  a  Natural  Glory, 
and  Greatnefs  of  Mind,  is  imputed  to  them  for  Pride, 
and  a  Contempt  of  other  Nations,  when  notwithftand* 
ing  it  is  that  which  is  moil  agreeable  to  all,  and  makes 
them  moft  efteemed  (4)  }  that,  I  íáy,  which  above  all 
follows  the  guidance  of  Reafon,  and  by  the  Dictates  oí 
that  checks  its  Paífions  and  Appetites. 

The  Africans  are  Subtile,  Deceitful,  Superftitious  and 
Barbarous,  and  obferve  no  Military  Difcipline. 

The  Italians  Cautious  and  Prudent :  There's  no  Spe* 
cies  or  Image  of  Vertue  which  they  reprefent  not  in 
their  Words  and  Behaviour,  to  promote  their  Ends  and 
Intereft.    A  Glorious  Nation,  whofe  Temporal  Empire 

(3)  Gruecorum  autern  genu,  ut  locorum  medium  tenet,  fie  éx  utra¡ue 
natura  preeditum,  quippe  animo  fimul  &  inteüigentia  valet.  Arid.  1.  7.  Pol. 
c.  7.       f  4)  Advenientes  enim  externos  benign?  bofpitio  excipiunt,  adeo  mP 
amul.ttione  qu.td.tm  invieem  pro  tlhrum  honore  certent:  gyos  adven*  fe 
quuntur,  bos  hudant  amicofqw  Deorum  putant.  Diod.  Sicul.  1. 6.  c.  9. 
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did  heretofore,  as  its  Spiritual  one  does  at  this  day. 
Rule  almoft  the  whole  World.    They  are  no  lefs  able 
and  fit  to  Command,  than  Obey  j  of  Prodigious  Cou- 
rage and  Ingenuity  in  Arts,  as  well  of  Peace  as  War. 
Their  excefs  of  Judgment  makes  them  enclinable  to 
Sufpicion,  to  the  prejudice  of  themfelves,   and  other 
Nations.     They  are  in  continual  fear  and  jealoufie  of 
greater  Powers,  and  make  it  their  endeavour  to  balance 
tnem.    There's  not  a  Sword  drawn,  nor  Pike  trail'd  in 
any  part  of  the  Earth,  but  what  has  been  firit  made  and 
iharpened  in  the  Forge  of  Italy. 
»  In  Germany^  variety  of  Religions,  Civil  Wars,  and 
the  Soldiers  of  other  Nations  ftrving  there,  have  cor- 
rupted their  ancient  Candour  and  Ingenuity  of  Mind. 
And  as  things  of  a  Delicate  Make  receive  molt  Damage 
by  being  corrupted  }  fo   where  Foreign  Malice  has 
infe&ed  thefe  People,  it  has  render'd  them  more  Miftruit- 
ful  and  Depraved  in  their  Morals.    Some  of  them  have 
wholly  thrown  off  Allegiance  to  their  Prince.      The 
Horror  of  fo  many  Cruelties  has  render'd  their  Minds  fo 
Savage,  that  they  are  neither  touch'd  with  Love  nor 
Companion  towards  their  Neighbours  or  one  another. 
One  cannot,  \vithout  Tears,   compare  what  this  Illu- 
ftrious  Heroick  Nation  has  been,  with  what  it  is  now, 
ruin'd  no  lefs  by  the  Vices,  than  Arms  of  others.    Al- 
though this  muil  be  confefs'd,  that  in  a  great  many  Na- 
ture has  had  more  Force  than  Example,  feveral  Hill  re- 
taining the  Candour  and  generous  Sincerity  of  their  An- 
ceftors  ^  thofe  ancient  Manners  are  yet  in  our  Time  fuffi- 
ciently  demonftrated  by  the  Integrity  and  Noblenefs  of 
thefe.    Neverthelefs,  tho'  the  Cafe  be  thus  in  Germany^ 
yet  we  cannot  deny  but  Good  Manners  have  more  In- 
fluence there,  than  in  other  Places  Good  Laws  (5).    All 
Arts  are  in  requeft  there  \  Nobility  is  moft  diligently 
preferved,  in  which  Thing  it  may  boaft  above  all  other 

»— — ^  r— m  ■=^—— — — 1     1  ™    ■       '    "...  ■  1' 

(5)  Plus  ibi  bonos  Mresvakrc,  quxm  alibi  boms  Leges.  Tac.de  Mor. 
Cermanorum. 
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Nations.  Their  Obedience  and  Patience  in  War  is  great, 
their  Hearts  ftrenuous  and  valiant.  The  Power  of  the 
Empire  periflied,  by  being  too  prodigal  of  it  Grandeur 
and  Majeity  among  the  Princes,  and  fuffering  the  Ufur- 
pation  of  fo  many  Provinces,  and  the  too  great  Liberty 
of  the  Free  Towns,  the  chief  Rife  of  its  Troubles,  by 
the  Difunion  of  the  Parts  of  fo  PuhTant  a  Body. 

'  The  French  are  Civil,  Affable,  and  Warlike :  Their  i 
firíl  Onfets,  with  the  fame  Speed  they  are  heated,  cool 
again.  They  neither  know  how  to  keep  within  the  i 
Bounds  of  their  own,  nor  preferve  themfelves  in  ano- 
ther Land  \  are  Impatient  and  Fickle  .,  in  Look  lovely, 
in  Manners  intolerable  ^  their  Vivacity,  and  Freedom 
of  Action,  being  very  difagreeable  to  the  Gravity  of 
other  Nations.  All  Arts  and  Sciences  flouriih  among 
them. 

The  EttgUflj  are  Grave  and  Refolute,  have  a  good 
Opinion  of  themfelves ,  and,  when  Occaíion  requires, 
undauntedly  expofe  their  Lives  to  the  greateft  Dangers, 
though  fometimes  carry'd  on  by  too  bold  and  impetuous 
Paffion,  rather  than  premeditated  Choice.  They  are 
excellent  and  Powerful  by  Sea,  and  good  Soldiers  alfo 
at  Land,  when  by  long  Ufe  inured  to  Arms. 

The  Jrijh  are  Hardy  \  deipife  Arts,  and  proudly  boaíl 
of  their  Extraction. 

The  Scots  are  Conftant  and  Faithful  to  their  Kings, . 
having  continued  the  Crown  in  one  Line  for  Twenty 
Ages  down  to  thefe  Times.    They  know  no  other  Tri- 
bunal of  their  Anger  and  f^eveftge,  but  the  Sword. 

The  Netherlands  are,  IÁduftrióus ,  Men  of  Candour 
and  Sincerity,  fjt  for  Arts  both  of  Peace  and  War,  in 
which  that  Soil  has  always  produced  Eminent  Men». 
They  love  Religion  and  Liberty j  know  not  how  to  cheat  • 
others,  nor  will  they  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  cheated. 
Their  kind  Natures  are  like  melted  Metals,  which  after- 
wards confolidated,  always  retain  the  Impreflion  of  their 
Jcalouiies.  Hence  the  Wit  and  Addrefs  or  Count  Maurice 
were  able  to  give  them  an  Averfion  to  the  Spaniards 

and 
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and  under  a  Pretence  of  Liberty,  bring  on  them  that 
Yoke  of  Slavery  under  which  the  Vnited  Provinces  live 
even  at  this  day  (5). 

The  reft  of  the  Northern  Nations  are  Wild  and  Un- 
governable ^  know  how  to  Conquer,  and  maintain  their 
Conquefts. 

The  Polanders  are  Martial,  but  better  at  Preferving 
than  Acquiring. 

The  Hungarians  Haughty,  and  refolute  AíTertors  of 
their  Privileges.    They  retain  alfo  many  of  the  Manners 
of  thofe  Nations  which  have   took  up  Arms  for  or 
againft  them. 
I  The  Sclavonians  Fierce. 

The  Greeks  Vain,  Superfluous,  and  without  Faith  % 
forgetful  now  of  what  they  have  been  heretofore. 

The  Afiatich  are. Slaves  to  their  Sovereigns,  to 
their  Vices  alfo,  and  Superftitions.  That  vaft  Empire 
was  at  firil  raifed  and  is  ilill  fupported  more  by  our 
Cowardice  than  the  Courage  of  that  People,  more  for 
our  Puniihment  than  their  Defert. 

The  Mofcovites  and  Tartars  are  naturally  Servile  5 
ruíh  with  heat  into  the  Battel,  and  as  prefently  fly. 

But  thefe  General  Obfervations  comprehend  not  with- 
out Exception  every  Individual :  For  there  are  found 
I  fome  Grateful  and  Loyal  Perfons  in  the  moil  Ungrateful 
I  and  Perfidious  Nation,  inafmuch  as  Alteration  of  Govern- 
j  ments,  palling  from  one  Nation  to  another,  Conven- 
tion, Inter-Marriages,  War,  Peace,  and  thofe  very  Mo- 
tions of  the  Spheres  which  from  the  Poles  and  from  the 
',  Zodiack  of  the  Vrimum  Mobile  derive  on  Things  here 
below  Celeftial  Influences,  change  Cuitorns  and  Man- 
ners, nay,  even  Nature  it  felf.    For  if  we  confult  Hi- 
i  ftories,  we  íhall  find  the  Germans  were  noted  for  their 
!  Bravery ;  the  Italians,  on  the  contrary,  branded  with 
Cowardice  :  a  Difference  not  vifible  now.    Nations  have 

•  •■-  - 

(6)  Had  the  Author  liv'd  longer,  or  not  wrote  fo  icon,  he  would 
have  been  of  another  Opinion, 

been 
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been  uppermoít  by  turns  \  and  while  Monarchy  lafted 
in  them,  Vertues,  Arts  and  Arms  flouriíhed,  which  have 
been  afterwards,  with  the  Empires  Ruine,  buried  in  ity 
Aflies,  and  with  it  revived  again  in  another  Place. 
Neverthelefs,  all  Nations  have  fome  peculiar  Inclinations 
and  Paflions,  which  infenfibly  ftick  to  Foreigners,  if  they ; 
make  any  confiderable  Stay  amongft  them. 

The  Cuftoms  then  of  Nations  being  known,  the  Prince 
will  be  able  far  better  to  manage  Affairs  whether  of  Peace 
or  War,  and  know  how  to  rule  Foreign  Countries,  every, 
one  of  which  encimes  toa  particular  Manner  of  Govern- 
ment (7),  as  conformable  to  its  Nature.      They  have 
not  all  an  Uniform  Reafon  of  State,  no  more  than  one 
Medicine  is  a  Cure  for  all  their  Difeafes.    And  herein  1 
Unexperienc'd  Counfellors  are  generally  out,  who  think 1 
others  can  be  govern'd  by  the  Maxims  and  Principles  of 
their  own  States.    The  Bit  which  is  eafie  to  the  Spaniard^  ■ 
is  not  fo  to  the   Italian  and  Netherlander  :  And  as  the 
ways  ofDreíííng,  Managing  and  Breaking  the  Horfes  of 
Spain,  Naples  and  Hungary  are  different,  though  they.-: 
are  all  of  one  Species  }  fo  Nations  alfo  ihould  be  diffe- 
rently govern'd  according  to  their  Natures,  Cultom*! 
and  Habits. 

From  this  variety  of  Peoples  Conditions,  we  may 
gather,  how  careful  the  Prince  ought  to  be  in  fending  ; 
Embafiadors,  to  fee  that  they  be  not  only  endued  with 
all  the  Qualifications  neceffary  for  the  Reprefentation  of 
his  Perfon,  and  Exercife  of  his  Power  •,  but  withal, 
that  their  Natures,  Wit  and  Manners,  agree  with  thofe 
of  the  Nation  they  are  to  treat  with;  For  if  this  Con- 
formity be  wanting,  they  will  be  fitter  to  kindle  War, 
than  to  make  Peace  ^  to  excite  Hatred,  than  procure, 
Love.  Hence  God  himfelf  was,  as  it  were,  in  Sufpence, 
and  Dubious  in  the  Choice  of  a  Miniiter  to  fend  to  his 
People,  and  therefore  deliberates  thus  with  himfelf ; 
Whom  Jha/l  I  fend,  and  who  will  go  for  us  (8)  ?     Every 

(7)  Natura  enim  quoddam  bominum  genus  proclive  eft  ut  imperio  berili 
gubernetur,  dliud  ut  regio,  aliad  ut  civili,  <fy  borum  impcrium  cujufque  aliui 
eft  jus,  &  alia  commodiw.  Arift.  1. 3.,  Pol.  c  1 2.      (8)  Tfaj.  6. 8. 

Court 
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Court  requires  a  Minifter  fuitable  to  its  Nature.  In 
that  of  Rome,  Men  of  Thought  are  approved,  who  are 
perfe&ly  verfed  in  the  Art  ot  Diflimulation,  fo  as  not  to 
betray  any  Paifion,  either  in  their  Speech  or  Looks : 
fuch  as  appear  Sincere,  and  are  Subtile  and  Prudent  ; 
who  know  how  to  Oblige  all  Men,  and  be  Obliged  to 
none  \  are  Civil  in  Negotiations,  Ealie  in  Treaties,  Re- 
ferved  in  Counfels,  Conftant  in  Refolutions,  Friends  to 
all,  Intimate  with  none. 

The  Emperor's  Court  requires  a  Man  who  maintains 
his  Authority  without  Pride,  who  Speaks  with  Sincerity, 
Propofes  with  Modefty,  Anfwers  with  Truth,  and  Ex- 
perts with  Patience  •,  who  anticipates  not  Accidents, 
but  makes  ufe  of  them  when  they  happen ;  who,  in  a 
word,  is  Cautious  in  Promifing,  Exaft  in  performing. 

The  French  Court  likes  Men  of  Facetious,  Pleafant  Hu- 
mours, that  can  mix  Serioufnefs  with  Gaiety }  that  nei- 
ther defpife,  nor  very  much  regard  Promifes i  who 
change  with  the  Times,  though  more  according  to  the 
prefent  than  future. 

In  England,  the  Grave  and  Referved  are  commended, 
fuch  as  are  flow  both  in  Negotiations  and  Diipatches. 

At  Venice  are  valued  Men  of  Eloquence,  of  a  Ready 
Invention,  Ingenuous  in  Reafoning  and  Propofing,  and 
Quick-fighted  into  others  Defigns. 

At  Genoa,  Perfons  of  Frugality,  loving  rather  to  com- 
pofe  than  breed  DiíTention  j  who  keep  up  their  Autho- 
rity without  State  ,  are  Patient,  and  Time-Servers. 

The  Sniffers  require  fuch  as  can,  upon  occailon,  lay 
afide  Publick  Grandeur,  and  be  Familiar  in  Converíá- 
tion  •,  as  have  learn'd  to  ingratiate  themfelves  by  Pre- 
sents and  Hopes,  to  have  Patience,  and  watch  their  Op- 
portunities •,  for  they  have  to  do  with  a  Subtile  and 
Jealous  People,  differing  from  each  other  in  Religion, 
Faftions,  and  Methods  of  Government,  but  are  unanimous 
in  their  Refolutions  and  Decrees,  and  in  their  Counfels 
avoid  Extremes,  which  each  Canton  afterwards  executes 
according  to  its  own  Method. 

Now, 
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Now,  as  thefe  Qualities  are  proper  for  every  Court 
before-mention'd  •,  fo  are  Complaisance,  Civility,  and 
Splendour,  of  univerfai  ufe  in  all,  if  accompany'd  with 
a  good  Mien  and  Carriage,  with  ibme  Learning  and1 
Knowledge  of  Languages,  particularly  the  Latine  ^  for 
thefe  aíféñ  every  body,  procure  the  Applaufe  and  Efteenv 
of  Foreigners,  and  Credit  to  one's  own  Country. 

As  Nations  differ  in  Manners,  fo  do  they  alfo  in 
Strength.  That  of  the  Church,  confííts  in  the  RefpecV 
and  Obedience  of  Chriftian  Believers  •,  that  of  the  Em» 
fire,  in  Reputation  of  Grandeur  ;  of  Spain,  in  its  Infantry  j 
France,  in  the  Nobility  \  of  England,  in  the  Sea ;  of  the 
Turks,  in  their  Number ;  that  of  Poland,  in  its  Cavalry  -y 
that  of  the  Venetians,  in  their  Prudence  j  of  the  Savoyards, 
in  their  Judgment. 

Almoit  all  Nations  differ  from  each  other  in  Arms 
both  Ofíéníive  and  Defenfive,  which  are  adapted  to  the 
Genius  and  Difpoiition  of  each  Country  ;  wherein  it  is 
principally  to  be  confidered  which  are  the  moil  common 
and  general,  and  whether  thoie  of  our  own  Country 
are  inferior  to  others,  that  the  moll  advantageous  may 
be  made  ufe  of  ^  for  Excellency  in  one  kind  of  Weapons,1 
or  the  Novelty  of  the  late-invented  ones,  often  give  or 
take  away  Empires.  The  Parthians  enlarged  theirs  by 
the  ufe  of  Darts  :  The  French  and  Northerns  opened  a ' 
way  to  theirs  by  that  of  the  armed  Lance,  forc'd  on  by 
the  Swiftnefs  of  their  Cavalry  :  The  Art  of  Fencing, ' 
which  the  Romans  praftis'd  in  their  Publick  Sword-Plays, 
(wherein  Judgment  has  great  effect)  made  them  Mailers 
of  the  Univerfe :  And  the  Spaniards  have  conquer'd  a 
New  World,  and  eílabliíh'd  a  Monarchy  in  Europe, 
by  the  Invention  of  feveral  forts  of  Fire- Arms  5  for 
thefe,  above  all,  require  Courage  and  Refolution,  which'1 
are  the  particular  Vermes  of  that  Nation.  To  this  Ele- 
ment of  Fire  the  very  Earth  has  oppofed  it  felf,  (  fo  that 
now  all  the  Four  Elements  confpire  the  Deftruction  of 
Mankind  -,  )  and  by  introducing  the  Pick-ax  and  Shovel, 
the  Induilry  of  the  Dutch  has  made  fuch  advances,  as  to 
be  able  to  refill  the  Valour  oí  Spain. 

The 
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i  The  greateft.  Politicians  often  miftake  the  Balance  of 
¡overnments  \  particularly  fome  of  the  Italians,  who 
ainly  ftrive  to  keep  them  always  mzALquilibrio  ;  for  that 
iovernnient  is  not  the  moil  Dangerous  or  Potent,  whofe 
dominions  are  of  the  Largeit  Extent,  or  Subjects  moft 
umcrous,  but  which  knows  beft  how  to  ufe  its  Strength. 
F  you  put  the  Forces  in  a  pair  of  Scales,  and  one  fall 
own,  the  other  hang  in  the  Air  \  yet,  upon  adding  to 
Us  but  one  drachm  of  Prudence  and  Valour,  or  elfe  if 
íe  quantity  of  Ambition  and  Tyranny  exceed  in  that, 
íe  former  ihall  poife,  if  not  out-weigh  the  latter.  They 
'ho  have  raifed  their  Fortune  in  this  World,  and  ruled 
,  have  all  had  but  (lender  Beginnings.  The  Grandeur 
f  the  Houfe  of  Aufkria  inflamed  the  Envy  of  many,  and 
\  confpired  to  bring  it  down,  while  not  one  fo  much 
j  thought  of  Sweden,  which  had  undoubtedly  enflaved 
'ermany,  and  perhaps  Italy  too,  had  not  the  King's 
)eath  prevented  it.  Powers  that  begin  to  grow,  are 
lore  to  be  feared  than  thofe  that  are  already  grown  ; 
>r  in  thefe  their  Decleniion  is  Natural,  as  in  thofe  their 
ncreafe.  The  one  ftrive  to  preferve  themfelves  by  the 
ublick  Quiet,  the  other  to  advance  themfelves  by  di- 
urbing  Foreign  Dominions.     Suppofe  one  Power  be  in 

felf  ftronger  than  another,  this  has  not  therefore  lefs 
alour  than  that,  to  defend  and  protect  it  felf.  One 
lanet  has  more  Force  and  Vigour  in  its  own  Houfe,  than 
nothe'r  in  its  Elevation.  Nor  are  thefe  Fears  of  a  Neighb- 
ouring Power  always  well  grounded  ^  on  the  other  fide, 
ley  often  turn  to  its  Advantage.  Italy  was  under  Ap- 
rehenfions  of  Slavery  from  the  Weft,  when  it  faw  the 

ingdom  of  Sicily  united  to  the  Crown  of  C aft  He  ;  which 
rere  not  a  little  augmented  wiien  Naples  was  added, 
nd  both  at  once  paid  Obedience  to  Cafiile :  But  when 
.ic  Emperor  Charles  V.  annexed  the  State  oí  Milan  to 
íe  Crown  of  Spain,  it  feemed  abfolutely  to  Defpair ; 
et  for  all  this,  the  Princes  loft  not  their  Liberty  •,  on 
ie  contrary,  have  been  effectually  preferv'd  againft  the 

mrkifi  and  Tranfalpine  Arms,  and  enjoy'd  a  whole  Age 
f  Peace.     The  Fort  de  Fuentes,  built  by  the  Spaniards, 

R  was 
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was  a  great  Eye-fore  to. many,  who  look'd  on  it  as. 
Bridle  to  Italy,  yet  Experience  has  íhew'd  its  only  Defi^ 
was  their  Defence.  But  all  thefe  Examples  are  not  fufl, 
dent  to  cure  the  Pannick  Fears  of  that  Hypochondr^ 
of  State-Intereit,  as  they  call  it,  efpecially  complicate 
with  the  ill  Humours  of  Envy  and  Emulation,  fo  as  1 
make  it  fhake  offthofe  Melancholy  Whimlies.  His  G 
tholick  Majeity  lays  Siege  to  Cafal,  to  difpoíTefs  tl 
French  of  it,  and  put  it  into  the  Hands  of  the  rig] 
Owner,  to  promote  the  Peace  of  Italy :  And  what  c 
the  Envious,  but  immediately  enter  into  a  new  Leagi 
to  oppofe  him  ?  As  if  one  City,  more  or  lefs,  we: 
of  any  moment  to  fo  vail  a  Dominion.  From  this  fal 
Apprehenfion  of  future  Evils  and  Dangers,  which  pe 
haps  would  never  have  really  come  to  pafs,  procet 
other  prefent  ones,  much  greater,  by  the  Anticipate 
of  their  Remedies.  Let  fuch  Perfons  then  as  are  th 
folicitous  to  poife  the  Balance  of  Governments,  lay  afi( 
their  Emulations  \  for  it  cannot  be  effé&ed  without  pr 
judice  to  the  Publick  Repofe.  Who  can  fo  keep  tl 
Globe  of  the  World  in  this  Equinox  of  Power,  that  fon 
íhall  not  come  nearer  the  Solftices  of  Grandeur  ths 
others  j  Nations  would  be  in  perpetual  War  \  nothk 
giving  more  Difturbance  to  them,  than  to  be  once  po 
fefs'd  with  fuch  empty  Chimera's  which  never  have  i 
end,  efpecially  fince  the  Union  of  inferiour  Powers  again 
a  Greater  cannot  be  of  long  continuance :  And  íhould  tht 
pull  this  down,  who  will  they  find  to  ihare  the  Grandei 
among  them,  fo  that  each  íhall  be  fatisfy'd,  and  not  evei 
one  defire  the  Whole  ?  Who  íhall  keep  them  foeven,th; 
one  íhall  not  encreafe  fafter  than  another  ?  Since  Man 
Body  is  preferved  by  the  inequality  of  its  Members,  wr 
íhould  not  States,  as  well  by  the  Greatnefs  of  one  ar 
Mediocrity  of  another  Commonwealth  ?  It  is  the  fecun 
Policy  to  follow  the  moft  Powerful,  and  conform  1 
their  Fortune,  than  to  oppofe  them.  Oppofition  awakej 
Power,  and  gives  a  Pretence  to  Tyranny.  The  Orl 
of  Heaven  fuft'er  themfelves  to  be  whirled  by  the  \  i( 
lencc  of  the  frirmtm  Mobile,  which  they  cannot  reíiíl} 

ar. 
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ind  in  following  the  Motion  of  that,  perform  their  own 
^ourfe.  Ferdinand  de  Medicisy  Duke  OÍTufcany^  learn'd 
it  Rome  the  Art  of  Molefting  Superior  Powers,  and  pra- 
Mfed  it  againil  Spain  by  certain  new  Devices,  in  France^ 
England^  and  Holland  ^  but  he  afterwards  found  the 
danger  of  it,  and  left  it  as  a  Leflbn  to  hisSucceflbrs  never 
o  ufe  them  j  which  they  obferve  to  this  day,  to  the 
[reat  Benefit  of  the  Publick  Tranquility. 


EMBLEM    LXXXII. 


Ome  adorned  their  Helmets  with  Swans  and  Pea- 
^  cocks,  by  the  Generoiity  of  thefe  Creatures  to  ani- 
mate their  Minds,  and  inflame  them  with  a  Deiire 
I  Glory  -7  others  with  a  Bear's  or  Lion's  Head,  letting 
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the  Skin  hang  down  their  Shoulders,  to  ftrike  Terrcj 

into  their  Enemies.    So  that  of  this  Device  (the  Defigj 

of  which  is  to  fhew  what  a  Price  the  Prince  ought  toí 

upon  Arms )  I  have   chofen  for  the  Creft  a  Porcupin 

whofe  Quills,   no  lefs  agreeable  for  their  Roughnelj 

than  the  OJlrktfs  Feathers  are  for  their  Smoothnefs, 

once  Defend  and  AiTault.  There's  no  Garb  more  gracef , 

than  Armour  adorned  with  Arms.    The  Splendour  i 

Purple,  however  fparkling  with  Gold,  Pearls  and  Di; 

monds,  is  iniignificant  •,  and  the  Magnificence  of  Palac( 

and  Attendance,  and  the  Pomp  of  Courts  ufelefs,  exce  ■ 

flaming  Swords,  and  the  Glittering  of  Arms,  contribu 

to   render  Princes  llluitrious.      Solomon,  the  wifeft 

lungs,  gloried  #not  fo  much  in  his  coftly  Wardrobes, 

in  his  rich  Arfenals,  which  were  itored  with  Shields  air 

Targets  of  an  ineftimable  Value  (1).      The  Spamar\ 

of  old  prized  a  War-Horfe  more  than  their  Blood  (2; 

now  that  Efteem  is  funk,  by  the  Convenience  of  Coach» 

and  Chariots,  the  "Ufe  of  which  was  prohibited  amoi¡ 

the  Romans  to  all  but  Senators,  and  Ladies  of  Quality  (:■ 

To  remedy  which  Abufes,  and  once  more  introduce  t( 

Cuftom  of  Riding,  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  fpoke  th¡ 

in  the  Ailembly  of  the  States  oí  Madrid,  in  the  Year  1 53, 

The  Natives  of  thefe  Kingdoms  (  faid  he  )  have  ever  ht\ 

efieemed  and  honoured  both  at  Home  and  Abroad,  for  the 

Skill  in  Chivalry  ;  and  it  is  by  this  alone  they  have  obtain, 

fomany  gloriom  Vdlories  over  their  Enemies,  as  well  Chi, 

fvtans  as  In f  dels,  conquered  fo  many  Kingdoms  and  Dominic 

as  at  this  day  defend  on  onr  Crown.      The   Scripture  íá] 

in  the  Praife  of  Men  of  Courage,  that  their  Shields  are 

Fire  (4) ;  intimating  how  careful  they  are  to  keep  the 

(1)  And  King  Solomon  made  two  hundred  targets  of  beaten  go 
fix  hundred  (heckles  of  beaten  gold  went  to  each  target :  And' 
made  three  hundred  ihields  of  beaten  gold,  and  three  hundred  (heck 
went  to  one  Ihield.  iCbrm.p.  15,  16.  (2)  Hifpivi*  militares  E 
fanguine  ipforum  uriores  crmt.  Frog  (t,)  Qiiibus  quidem  vebiculñ 
Lance  £r  fpettiix  probitatu,  alias  uti  non  limit.  Alex,  ab  Alexa' 
1.8-  c.  18.  (¿Q  And  the  ihield  of  his  mighty  men  is  made  í 
Mikum  2*  3. 

brig 
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•right  and  well  poliih'd  -.  and  in  another  place  obferves, 
lhat  their  Rays  reflected  on  neighbouring  Mountains 
vere  like  Lamps  of  Fire  (5).  David  faid,  a  Sword  added 
Srace  even  to  the  Majefty  of  God  (6).  Hannibal's 
tfabit  was  mean  and  modeft,  but  in  Equipage  he  furpafs'd 
.11  others  (7).  The  Emperor  Charles  V.  took  more 
lelight  in  Military  Pomp,  than  in  Robes  embroider'd 
vith  Gold.  Ottocarus,  King  of  Bohemia,  being  over- 
come by  the  Emperor  Rodolphm,  came  with  great  Splen- 
tour  to  fvvear  Homage  to  him,  and,  as  he  was  exhorted 
fy  his  Attendance,  to  deck  himfelf  as  became  his  Majefty : 
ie  replied  ',  Arm,  and  March  in  Rank  and  File,  and  jhew 
hefe  men,  that  you  place  your  Bravery  and  Gallantry,  not 
7  Fine  Cloaths,  but  in  your  Arms,  for  they  befi  become  both 
te  and  you.  That  Majefty  begets  Princes  moft  Autho- 
ity,  which  proceeds  from  Power.  The  People  chufe 
hem  for  their  Defence  -,  which  was  intimated  by  the 
<Iavarrois,  when,  in  their  Coronations,  they  feated  the 
Lings  on  a  Shield  :  This  was  their  Throne,  and  Heaven 
heir  Canopy.  The  Prince  fhould  be  a  Buckler  to  his  Sub- 
ids,  armed  againft  all  AiTaults,  and  expofed  to  Dangers 
nd  Injuries.  He  will  never  appear  more  beautiful  either 
¡)  them  or  Foreigners,  than  when  in  Armour.  The  fir  ft 
)rnaments  and  Marks  of  Honour  the  ancient  Germans 
ave  their  Youth,  was  a  Sword  and  Buckler  :  Till  then 
ley  were  part  of  their  Family,  but  afterwards  became 
iembers  of  their  Government  (8).  The  Prince  never 
3oks  like  himfelf,  but  when  in  Arms.  There's  no 
iquipage  more  fplendid  than  a  Troop  of  Curiaifiers ; 
o  Train  more  pleafing  to  the  Eye  than  that  of  Squa- 
rons,  whofe  Sight  is  then  moft  agreeable,  when  they 
re  Martially  equipt  with  all  things  neceffary  for  an 
attack,  and  want  Nothing  either  for  their  Defence  or 

" ; 

($)  Now  when  the  fun  fhined  upon  the  (hields  of  gold  and  brafs, 
ie  mountains  glittered  therewith,  and  (hired  like  lamps  of  fire. 
\Maccbab.  6.  39.  (6)  Pfal.  44  4.  (7)  Feftibus  nihil  inter aquales 
uellens,  arma  at  que  equi  infpiciebantur.  (  8)  Scuto  Frameaque  juvenes 
nabant.  Hxe  apnd illos  toga,  hie primu» tfuvent  abonos,  ante  hoc  Dermis 
irs  videbantur,  mox  Heipublicx,   Tac.  de  Mor.  Germ. 

R  3  Subfiftence. 
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Subílílence.  An  Army  requires  no  other  Ornament  bu 
what  is  neceiTary  for  them.  Splendid  Furniture  is  bn 
Luggage  and  Cumber  (9).  That  makes  the  belt  Ap 
pearance  in  War,  which  conduces  moft  to  the  principa 
End  of  Victory.  Hence  Scipio  the  African,  upon  goinj 
into  Spain,  commanded  each  of  his  Men  to  carry  on  hi 
Shoulders  Thirty  Days  Provifion,  and  Seven  Stakes  fo1 
Intrenchments.  Such  was  then  the  Equipage  of  tha 
Warlike  Nation,  fo  inured  to  Hardíhips,  that  they  too. 
the  City  to  be  built  for  the  Roman  Senate  and  People 
the  Temples  for  the 'Gods,  but  thought  their  Glory  wa 
in  the  Fields,  under  Tents  and  Pavilions  (10).  By  fuc 
Difcipline  they  were  able  to  rule  the  World.  Delight*1 
Coftly  Cloaths,  and  Riches,  are  for  Courtiers  •,  in  Sol- 
diers they  do  but  excite  the  Enemy's  Avarice.  Henc 
Hannibal  had  juil  caufe  to  fmile,when  Antiochus,  ihewinj1 
him  his  Army,  rather  beautiful  in  Apparel,  than  ftron;^ 
in  Arms,  demanded  whether  this  would  be  enough  fo' 
the  Romans :  Yes,  (anfwer'd  he,  with  an  African  Subtilty 
certainly  enough,  be  they  never  fo  Covetous.  Let  not  th 
empty  Show  and  Glittering  of  Gold  and  Silver  terrific  you 
which  neither  Defend  nor  Wound,  faid  Galgacus  to  tW 
Britains,  to  take  away  the  fear  of  the  Romans  (11).  Aim1 
Solyman,  going  to  relieve  Jerufalem,  to  encourage  hi 
Men,  tells  them : 

Their  Glorious  Equipage  yon  view  from  hence, 
Shall  be  our  Plunder,  ''fie ad  of  their  Defence.  * 

And  tho'  Julius  Cafar  was  for  having  his  Soldiers  Rich 
becaufe  he  thought  rear  of  lofing  their  Eftates  woul< 
make  fuch  Men  more  Refolute  }  yet  large  Spoils  expof 
Victory  to  fale(i2),  and  Arms  adorned  with  nothinj 

W       ■-— ■   ■■■■      l«P»^— — W^^^M—  I       II  I     I        ■     ■        I    —     .1  ^—^— ,  .  ..  I  ■  — 

(0)  SupcHex  pretiofa  nihil aliui qum  onus  ¿r  impedimentum.  Curt.I.* 
(io)  Wbm  Senatui,  &  Populo  l^gmano,  Tempi*  Di'ts  reddita,  propria 
ejje  Miliúx  decus  in  ArmU.  Tac.  1.  3.HÍÍI.  (11)  Ne  terreat  vnm{ 
afpettuA,  (£r  mi  fulgor  atque  ar¿entit  quod  netjtie  regit  ñeque  vulnera 
Tac.  in  Vir.  Agrie.  *  Taff.Can.  9.  (12)  £uod  tenaciores  eorutn  i 
fretio  ejfent  metu  damni.   Sueton. 

bu 
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»Ht  their  own  Strength  buy  it :  For  the  Soldier  is  gene- 
ally  more  folicitous  to  preferve  what  he  has,  than  even 
o  get  the  Vi&ory.    He  that  goes  to  fight,  with  a  Spirit 
>f  Covetoufnefs,  is  deiirous  to  conquer  his  Enemy,  only 
hat  he  may  afterwards  rifle  him.    Intereft  and  Glory 
re  powerful  Incentives  to  Man's  Breaft.    How  would 
Cannibal  have  laugh'd  to  have  feen  the  Soldiers  of  thefe 
imes  fo  fine  and  fpruce,  and  with  fuch  fumptuous  Equi- 
pages, that  there  are  fcarce  Horfes  and  Carriages  enough 
:or  them.    How  could  he  have  pafs'd  the  Pyren&an  Hills, 
¡>r  open'd  a  Way  over  the  Snowy  Alps,  with  fuch  a  num- 
3er  of  Chariots  ?    They  now  (particularly  in  Germany') 
look  not  like  Armies,  but  large  Colonies  of  Nations, 
removing  from  one  Place  to  another,  with  their  whole 
;amilies,  and  all  their  Houihold  Goods,  as  if  they  were 
inftruments  of  War  ( 1 3  ).    The  like  Remifsnefs  in  Difci- 
pline  Tacitus  obferv'd  to  be  in  Others  Army.    There  is  no 
'rince  rich  enough,  no  Province  plentiful  enough  to  fup- 
ply  them  with  Proviiion.    They  are  equally  injurious  to 
Friends  and  Enemies.   The  fame  ilacknefs  was  introdue'd 
by  Duke  Fridland,  to  raife  a  great  number  of  Soldiers,  fuf- 
jfering  them  to  Forage  whole  Countries,  with  a  Defign,  as 
ibme  thought,  to  opprefs  and  weaken  them,  fo  that  they 
mould  never  after  be  able  to  make  head  againft  his  Forces, 
or  elfe  by  this  Licentioufnefs  to  enervate  the  Army  itfelf, 
following  herein  the  Practice  of  C&cinna  (14). 

This  Abufe  threatens  great  Inconveniencies,  unlefs  a 
timely  Remedy  be  applied,  and  that  one  which  ihall  not 
appear  defperate.  For  tho'  it  coits  no  lefs  Pains  to  cor- 
rect undifciplin'd  Soldiers,  than  reíiít  Enemies,  as  Corbulo 
found  in  Syria  (15),  yet  this  muít  be  underitood,  when 
the  Enemy  gives  not  Time,  or  at  leaft  when  it  is  im- 
proper to  make  fo  fudden  a  leap  from  one  extreme  to 
the  other.    But  if  Time  allow,  nothing  hinders  but  an 

(}i)  SuiJam  luxurioios  apparatus  conviviorum,  ££  irrit amenta  I'tbiiinwm, 
at  inftrumenta  belli  mercarentur.  Tac.l.  1.  Hift.  (14)  Cuiperfdiam 
meditanti,  infríngete  exercitks  virtutem  inter  artes  erat.  Tac.  1.  2.  Hift. 
( 1 5)  Sei  Corbuhni  plus  molit  adverfus  ignavum  mititum,  quam  contra  per- 
fdiamboftiumerat.  Tac.  1. 1 3.  Anna!. 

R  4  Army 
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Army  may  be  reduced  to  Order  and  Difcipline,  by 
Exercife,  Severity,  and  Example  •,  without  which  three, 
it  is  impoífible  it  íhould  be  reformed,  at  leaft  long  con-i 
tinue  fo,  as  Vitellim  experimentally  found  true  (16), 
Corbulo  was  fenfible  of  the  fame,  when  he  was  fent  inte 
Germany^  and  therefore  reduced  thofe  ilothful,  diforderly 
Legions  to  their  ancient  Difcipline.  The  fame  he  did 
afterwards  with  his  Army  in  Syria  (17),  where  hefound 
Soldiers  fo  ignorant  in  the  Affairs  of  War,  that  there 
were  many,  even  Veterans,  who  had  never  kept 
Guard,  or  itood  Centinel,  who  were  utter  Strangers  to 
Trenches  and  Fortifications,  unarmed,  but  rich  and 
magnificent,  as  having  ferved  all  their  time  in  good  Gar- 
rifons  (18)  }  and  caihiering  fuch  as  were  unferviceable, 
kept  the  reft  encamped  all  the  Winter,  to  inure  them  to 
Cold,  himfelf  in  a  thin  Habit,  and  his  Head  uncovered, 
always  attending  them,  whether  on  a  March  or  in  their: 
Works,  commending  the  Valiant,  comforting  the  Weak, 
and  giving  Example  to  all  (19)  ^  and  when  he  perceiv'd 
the  inclemency  of  the  Weather  made  many  leave  their: 
Colours,  he  remedy'd  that  by  Severity,  not  pardoning 
(as  was  ufual  in  other  Armies)  the  firit  and  fecond' 
Tranfgreifion  of  that  nature,  but  whoever  Deferted  was¡ 
immediately  put  to  Death.  And  that  was  found  to  be 
of  more  ufe  than  Clemency  5  for  fewer  deferted  his 
Camp,  than  did  thofe  where  it  was  pardoned  (20.)  The 
Soldier  could  never  be  brought  to  undergo  thofe  great 
Fatigues,  and  expofe  himfelf  to  the  prefent  Hazards  of 

(16)  Degenerabat  a  labore  ac  virtute  miles ,  afuetudine  roluptatum  # 
convhiorum.  Tac.  1. 1.  Hift.  (17)  Legiones  eperum  &  Jaboris  ign.»*st 
fopuhitionibus  tetantes,  veterem  ad  morem  redux'v.  Tsc.  1.  11.  An  nal.. 
(18)  Vetcrani  qui  non  flat ionem  non  vigiliat  hijfent,  vaBum,  fojf.vr.que 
quafi  nova  !¿r  mira  viferent,  fine  gikis,  fine  hricU,  nitidi,  <fy  quxftuofi, 
militia  per  eppida  explet*.  Tac.  1.  13.  Annal.  ("19)  Ipfe  cultu  levi, 
capite  intefto,  in  agmine,  in  hboribus  frequens  ad?j¡e  \  Indent  ftrenuU^ 
fohtiwm  invaltdU,  exemplum  omnibus  ojlendere.  Ibid.  (20)  Remedium 
feveritate  quxfitwn  eft.  Nee  enim  ut  in  aliU  exercitibiu,  primum  alterumque 
venia profequebatur,  ¡ed  qui  figna  reliqierat,  ftatim  capite  panas  luebrt. 
Idque  ufu  fiilubre,  {$  misericordia  melius  app¿ruit.  Snippe  pmciores  cafirx 
élefem'cre,  quum  ea  in  quibm  ignofcebatur,    ibid. 

War, 
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|War,  without  fome  other  Severity,  or  fome  Reward  to 
equal  thofe  two.  Princes, by  Honours  and  Recompences, 
make  good  Generals  •,  and  thefe  good  Soldiers,  by 
Example,  Rigour,  and  Liberality.  Godfrey  well  knew 
Courage  to  be  encreafed  by  Glory,  and  Hopes  of  Ad- 
vantage, when,  upon  the  point  of  giving  Battel, 

He  clears  the  Doubts,  and  elevates  the  Hopes 
Of  thofe  whofe  Bravery  deferves  Reward.  

Some  he  with  Wealth,  with  Honour  fome  excites, 
j4nd  differing  Ceñimos  as  each  delights.    * 

dare  affirm,  no  Soldiers  can  be  good,  unlefs  their 
Commanders  be  fomething  enclin'd  to  Prodigality  and 
Severity.  And  'tis  probably  on  this  account  the  Germans 
call  a  Regiment,  and  all  that  belongs  to  it,  the  Colonel's 
Staff,  (  den  Regiment  oder  Colonelflah,}  for  with  that  Sol- 
diers are  to  be  ruled.  Mofes  kept  his  in  fuch  Uriel 
Difcipline,  that  fuing  once  for  PaiTage  through  the  King* 
ÜEdom\  Country,  he  withal  engaged,  that  none  of  them 
[hould  drink  of  the  Water  of  his  Wells,  or  pafs  through 
my  one's  Fields  or  Vineyards  (2 1 ). 

Antiquity  has  left  us  an  illuftrious  Example  of  the  Re- 
ftabliihment  of  decayed  Military  Difcipline  in  the  Perfon 
t>f  Metelltu,  when  he  was  in  Africa,  where  he  found  the 
Roman  Army  fo  corrupted,  that  the  Soldiers  would  not 
diroutof  their  Quarters,  deferted  their  Colours,  and 
¡lifperfing  themfelves  over  the  Province,  Ravag'd  and 
?lunder'd  where- ever  they  came,  being  guilty  of  all  the 
extravagancies  that  Avarice  and  Luxury  are  capable  of 
nfpiring.  Yet  all  thefe  he  infenfibly  remedied,  by  Ex- 
nrcifing  them  in  Military  Arts.  He  firit  order'd,  that 
lo  Bread,  or  any  other  Meat  drefs'd,  ihould  be  fold  in 
:he  Camp  •,  forbad  the  Sutlers  to  follow  the  Army ; 
"uffér'd  not  any  Common  Soldier,  upon  a  March,  to 

*  Tall*.  Can.  20.  (21)  We  will  not  pafs  through  the  fields  nor 
hrough  the  vineyards,  neither  will  we  drink  of  the  water  of  the 
veils.  Niimb.  20. 19. 

have 
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have  a  Servant  or  Mule.     And  thus  correcting  the  other 
Abufes,  he  reftor'd  them  to  their  former  Courage  andi 
Strength.    The  effect  of  which  Care  was  fo  great,  as  of 
it  felf  to  terrifie  Juyurtha,  and  oblig'd  him,  by  Embaila- 
dors,  to  beg  his  Life,  and  the  Lives  of  his  Children  of 
him,  and  to  promife  the  Delivery  of  all  beiides  to  the 
Romans.     Arms  are  Vital  Spirits,   which  cherifh  and, 
give  motion  to  the  Body  of  a  Government  •,  the  Surety 
of  Publick  Tranquility,  wherein  the  Prefervation  and 
Encreafe  of  the  fame  coníiíts,    provided  they  be  wel 
ordered,  and  admit  of  Difcipline.    This  the  Emperor 
Alexander  Sever  us  well  knew,  when  he  faid,  Ancient  Dif- 
cipline was  the  Support  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  Fall  of  which 
would  be  the  Ruine  of  the  Roman  Name  and  Empire  (22). 

Since  then  it  is  of  fo  great  Importance  to  have  good 
Soldiers,  it  is  the  Duty  of  Princes  to  conferr  Favoursj 
and  Honours  upon  them.  Saul  loved  a  brave  Soldier; 
fo  well,  that  he  would  not  fuffér  him  out  of  his  light 
Reward  and  Honour  find,  and  Exercife  makes  them 
"For  Nature  produces  few  Valiant  Men  ^  but  Induihj 
with  good  Inítruction,  brings  up  many  (23).  This  ought 
to  be  the  care  of  the  Captains,  Colonels,  and  Generals, 
as  it  was  of  Soph er  the  Chief  of  the  Holt,  who  exercifed 
his  Freíh-water  Soldiers  (24).  And  thus  the  Holy 
Scriptures  call  Commanders,  Mafters  of  Soldiers  (25),  it 
being  their  bufinefs  to  teach  and  inftrud  them  ;  fuch 
Were  Votiphar  and  Nebular adan  (26). 

But  becaufe  this,  through  the  exceifive  Indulgence  and 
Carelefnefs  of  Officers,  and  upon  account  of  other  Im- 
pediments in  War,  is  not  eafily  reduc'd  to  Practice,  the 
Evil  of  it  ought  rather  to  be  timely  prevented  \  a  Thing 
which  Princes  and  Commonwealths  are  ftrangely  negli- 
gent in.    Upon  the  Study  of  Literature  are  founded  Col- 

(22)  Difiiplinam  nuprutn  Rempublicam  tenet,  qux  fi  dilabitur,  Q 
nomen  Koma.nu.ta,  ¡Simper  mm  mijfum  iri.  Alex.  Sever,  apud  Lamprid 
(23J  P-tucos  viros  fortet  natura,  pncreat,  bona  inHitmione  plures  reddi 
induflrU.  Veget.  (24)  And  the  principal  feribe  of  the  army 
who  muftered  the  people  of  the  land,  Gfc.  2  King.  25.  9.  <2$)  Got 
37*3*.      (2*)  ferem.  39.9. 

leges .; 
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eges}  for  Religion,  Convents  and  Monafteries.  The 
Church  Militant  has  its  Nurferies  for  the  Edification  of 
Spiritual  Soldiers  to  defend  it  •,  for  Temporal  ones  there 
is  none.  The  Turk  alone  regards  this,  who,  to  that  end, 
gathers  Children  of  all  Nations  into  certain  Seraglio's, 
ind  fees  them  brought  up  in  the  Exercife  of  Arms  j 
whence  afterwards  is  formed  the  Body  of  his  Janizaries, 
who  knowing  no  other  Father  or  Lord  but  the  Grand 
Signior,  are  the  chiefeft  Strength  and  Defence  of  his 
Empire.  Chriftian  Princes  ought  to  do  the  fame  in  all 
great  Cities,  by  taking  Orphans,  Foundlings,  and  all 
other  of  that  nature,  into  Seminaries  for  that  purpofe, 
there  to  be  inftru&ed  in  Military  Exercifes,  taught  to 
forge  Arms,  twift  Ropes,  make  Gun-powder,  and  all 
other  Ammunition,  to  prepare  them  for  War-Service. 
There  might  alfo  be  fome  educated  in  Sea-Port  Towns, 
where  they  might  have  an  early  inlight  into  Navigation, 
and  fee  the  manner  of  Building  Ships,  of  making  Sails 
and  Cables,  which  would  be  a  means  to  cleanfe  the  Com- 
monwealth from  thofe  Dregs  of  Vagabonds,  and  furniíh 
it  with  Perfons  that  would  be  ufeful  in  Military  Arts, 
which  might  be  kept  out  of  what  they  daily  earn  \  or,  if 
that  would  not  fuffice,  a  Law  might  be  made  to  affign 
fuch  Seminaries  the  Third  of  all  Pious  Gifts  or  Legacies  : 
For  aiTuredly  they  deferve  no  lefs  who  defend  the  Al- 
tars, than  thofe  that  offer  Incenfe  at  them. 

It  would  be  alfo  a  very  good  way,  for  the  Sublicence 
of  an  Army,  to  endow  the  Treafury  of  War  with  cer- 
tain Hated  Revenues,  to  be  employed  to  no  other  ufes : 
As  Augujtus  did,  who  fetled  the  Tenth  of  all  Heredita- 
ments and  Legacies,  and  the  Hundredth  part  of  all  Com- 
modities fold  upon  it.  Which  Tax  Tiberim  would  not 
afterwards  take  off,  even  though  the  Senate  requefted  it, 
becaufe  it  was  the  Support  of  the  Military  Treafury  (27). 
Thus  Peter  Count  de Lemos  endowed  that  of  Naples; 

(27)  Cente fmam  return  vemlium  poji  bella  civilia  inftimtam,  de- 
precante populo,  edixit  Tiberim  militare  ar&riwm  eo  fubfidio  niti.  Tacic. 
¡.  1.  Anna!. 

but 
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but  Envy  afterwards  overthrew  all  that  his  Zeal  and 
Prudence  had  eitablifh'd. 

Neither  ihould  this  Care  be  taken  for  Soldiers  only, 
but  alfo  in  Ere&ing  FortreíTes,  and  Garrifoning  them  \ 
forafmuch  as  that  Charge  may  prevent  many  greater. 
The  Weaknefs  of  a  Place  invites  an  Enemy,  whereas 
fcarce  any  one  Attacks  a  State  he  thinks  able  to  Defend 
it  felf.  If  all  that  is  laviihly  fquander'd  away  in  Gaming, 
Shows,  and  Building,  were  expended  upon  this,  Princes1 
would  live  abundantly  more  Secure,  and  the  whole 
World  enjoy  more  Peace  and  Tranquility.  The  Em- 
perors, Dioclepan  and  Maximilian,  took  it  as  a  fignal 
piece  of  Service  of  a  certain  Governor  of  a  Province, 
who  laid  out  a  Summ  of  Money  deiign'd  for  the  Structure 
of  an  Amphitheater,  upon  the  Repair  of  a  Citadel  (28). 

(28)  Ita  enim  <fy  tuttU  civitatis  injiruil*  murorum  prafidio  providebitur% 
&  infttturandi  agonit  voluptas,  confirmatis  hi*s  qu*  ad  fecuritatü  cautionem 
fpettam,  in  fecuti  temporit  circuitus  cimitione  reprafentabiu  L.  Unica 
C.  de  Expen.  Publ.  1. 11. 
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TH  E  very  Ground  whereon  FortreíTes  are  built 
is  their  greateft  Enemy.  It  is  upon  the  Surface 
of  that  with  the  Shovel  and  Pick-Axe  (Wea- 
pons of  this  Age  )  Trenches  and  Approaches  are  made 
to  begin  a  Storm.  'Tis  within  the  Bowels  of  the 
fame,  that  Mines  are  fecretly  fprung  under  the  Foun- 
dations of  the  Walls  and  Bulwarks,  which  taking  Fire, 
blow  them  all  up.  That  Caftle  only  is  Impregnable, 
which,  fituated  in  the  midft  of  Waters,  is  on  all  fides 
furrounded  with  the  Fury  of  Foaming  Billows  •,  which, 
although  they  beat  againit  it,  yet  do  at  the  fame  time 
alfo  defend  it,  by  not  admitting  of  a  Naval  Siege }  and 
all  the  Danger  would  be  in  a  Calm,  if  it  íhpuld  continue 

long. 
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long.    Thus  Governments,  while^engaged  in  War,  arc 
generally  fafc  (i)  :  Then  are  they  induftrioufly  Vigilant. 
providently  forcwarn'd  •,  Glory  animates  \  Exercife  M 
doubles  their  Courage  ;  Emulation  prompts  to  great  En* 
terprizes  •,  and  Common  Danger  unites  Mens  Affections, 
and  purges  off  the  State's  ill  Humours.      Fear  of  an 
Enemy,  keeps  a  People  Regular,  and  under  Laws  (2); 
The  Romans  were  never  more  Valiant,  nor  their  Subjects 
more  Qmet  and  Obedient  to  the  Magiftrates,  than  when 
Fyrrhm  firft,  and  after  him  Hannibal  t  came  up  to  the 
very  Gates  of  their  City.    A  great  Monarchy  is  in  more 
Danger  upon  the  account  of  its  Power,   than  others  arc1 
from  their  Weaknefs  ;  for  thatV  through  too  much  con« 
fidence  in. its  Strength,  neglects  to  provide  againil  fu-; 
ture  Cafualties(3)  :   whereas,  on  the  contrary,  Fear1 
puts  this  always  upon  its  Guard.    If  Military  Difcipline: 
ceafe,  and  be  not  kept  in  continual  Exercife,  Sloth  effe- 
minates Minds,  weakens  and  throws  down  Walls,  rufts 
Swords,  and  gnaws  the  Straps  of  Shields  \  Debaucheries,' 
by  degrees,   encreafe  with  it,   and  Ambition  reigns 
whence  ariie  DiiTentions,  and  from  them  Civil  Wars : 
fo  that  there  is  not  one  Inteitine  Malady  or  Infirmity1 
ingender'd  by  Lazinefs,  but  the  whole  State  fuñérs  by  itv 
Nothing  grows  or  is  preferved  without  Motion.   Q.  Me- ' 
tettut,  upon  the  News  of  theLofs  of  Cart  hage,  faid  openly : 
in  the  Senate,  That  he  now    aprehended  that  of  Rome 
would  follow,  when  he  faw  that  Rival  Republickdeitroyed. 
Pub.  Nafica,  hearing  one  fay,  This  Snccefs  put  Affairs  in : 
a  better  Pofture  *,    anfwer'd,  Nay,  rather,  they  are  now  in ' 
greater  Danger.    This  wife  Man  well  knew  thofe  Hoftile 
Forces  were  like  Surges,  which  indeed  ihook  the  City,  but 
withal  added  Strength  and  Courage  to  it  \  and  therefore 
exhorts  them  to  beware  of  their  Ruine,  as  knowing 
weak  Minds  to  have  no  greater  Enemy  than  Security,  and 

(i).Civitates  magna  ex  parte  bellum  gerentes  confervantur,  eadem  Im- 
perto potita  corrumpuntur.  Ariftot.  I.  7.  Polit.  c.  14.      (2)  Metus  hoftilk 
in  knit  art  i  bus  civiutem  retinebat.  Saluft.      (5)  Whofe  arrows  are  [ 
fliarp,  and  all  their  bows  bene ;  their  horfes  hoots  lhall  be  counted  like 
flints.  Ifai.  5. 28. 

that 
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that  Fear  was  a  neceiTary  Tutor  to  this  Pupil  People  (4)- 
Swinthila,  King  of  the  Goths,  was  great  in  Spain,  and 
icquired  Renown  by  his  Atchievements,  while  he  was 
engag'd  in  War :  when  that  ceas'd,  he  abandon'd  him- 
felf  to  Luxury,  and  was  ruin'd.  King  Alpbonfets  VI.  re- 
fleeting  upon  the  LoiTes  he  had  receiv'd  from  the  Moors^ 
^sk'd  the  reafon  of  it }  and  was  anfwer'd,  It  was  the 
Bloth  and  Loofenefs  of  his  Men  :  upon  which  he  im- 
mediately forbad  Bathing,  and  all  other  WantonneiTes 
that  impair  Strength.  The  Ofcitancy  and  Drowfinefs  of 
the  two  Kings,  Roderick  and  Fitina,  made  almoíl  all 
Spain  fall  a  Prey  to  the  Africans,  till  the  times  of  Pelagius 
and  his  SucceiTors,  when  Warfare  beginning  to  flouriíh 
again,  Valour,  and  the  Glory  of  Arms,  encreafed  by 
conftant  Emulation,  and  not  -only  deliver'd  Spain  from 
that  heavy  Yoke,  but  render'd  it  Head  of  a  PuhTant 
Monarchy.  The  Emulation  between  the  Military  Or- 
ders of  Cafiile  produced  abundance  of  Great  Men,  who 
ftrove  more  to  furpafs  each  other  in  Military  Glory, 
than  to  conquer  an  Enemy.  The  Houfe  of  Auftria  had 
never  afcended  to  this  Pitch  of  Grandeur,  had  it  always 
aeen  given  up  to  Idlenefs.  The  fame  means  Envy  takes 
to  pull  it  down  by,  ftrengthen  and  render  it  more  glo- 
rious :  For  they  who  live  in  Peace,  like  Iron  not  uied, 
)ofe  their  Brightnefs,  and  become  rufty  (5).  LeiTer 
Powers  may  indeed  be  preferv'd  without  Arms,  but  not 
great  ones  :  For  it  is  not  fo  difficult,  to  keep  Fortune 
equal  in  them,  as  in  thefe ;  out  of  which,  if  Arms  be 
not  fent  abroad,  War  is  kindled  at  Home  :  As  it  befell 
the  Roman  Monarchy  •,  with  whofe  Grandeur,  Ambition, 
that  old  inbred  Vice,  encreafed  and  broke  out.  For 
when  Affairs  were  in  a  low  Condition,  it  was  eafie  to 
keep  an  Equality  :  but  after  the  Conqueit  of  the  World, 
when  their  Rival  Cities  and  Kings  were  deitroyed,  and 
they  at  leifure  to  ihare  their  Riches ,  then  it  was  that  the 

(4)  fimens  mfirmis  animU  hoftem  fecuritatem,  ify  tanquam  pup  ill  is 
úvibvA  idoneum  tutorem  necefarium  \idens  efe  tenorem.  Mar.  Hift.  Hifp. 
'$)  Nam  pacem  agentes,  wiqiuw  ferrum,  fpleniorm  amittunt.  Arift.  1.7. 
Polit.  c.  14, 

Senators 
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Senators  and  Common  People  firft  began  to  fall  out  (6) 
The  Emulation  of  Valour  which  is  exercifed  againfi 
Enemies,  when  there  is  any,  is  ufually  inflamed  betweei. 
Country-men,  when  there  is  none.  This  the  German, 
had  Experience  of,  when,  upon  the  Romans  leaving  them 
and  their  being  exempt  from  Foreign  Fear,  out  of  Emu- 
lation, turn'd  their  Arms  upon  one  another  (7).  Thi 
Peace  of  the  Roman  Empire  was  very  bloody,  It  beinj 
the  Source  of  all  their  Civil  Wars  (8).  Long  Peace  wa¡¡ 
agreeable  to  the  Cherufci,  but  of  no  advantage  (9), 
The  Wars  of  the  Low-Conntries  put  an  end  to  the  lnteftim 
Commotions  in  Spain.  That  Theater  of  War,  or  r»j 
ther  that  School  of  Mars,  where  fo  many  Military  Art 
have  been  taught  and  exercifed,  has  been  very  much  tc: 
the  Advantage  of  this  Monarchy  :  Though,  'tis  true. 
this  Military  Exercife  and  Difcipline  has  been  commor 
to  its  Enemies  and  Rivals,  almoft  all  the  Princes  o:; 
Europe  having  learn'd  the  Ufe  of  Arms  there,  althougt 
it  is  a  prodigious  Charge  to  make  War  in  Countries  ft 
difturb'd  and  remote,  with  fo  much  Bloodíhed  and  Ex;! 
tortion,  fo  much  Advantage  on  the  Enemies  fide,  and 
fo  little  on  ours,  that  it  may  reaíbnably  be  queftion'd] 
whether  it  were  better  to  conquer  or  be  conquered  \  01 
if  it  would  not  be  more  expedient  to  apply  fome  Remedy 
whereby  to  quench,  or  at  leait  damp,  for  a  time,  that 
ardent  Thirít  after  Blood  and  Riches :,  to  the  end,  tha^ 
what  is  thrown  away  there,  might  be  laid  out  upon  1 
a  Fleet,  for  the  Eftabliihment  of  the  Empire  of  the  Ocear 
and  Mediterranean,  and  the  carrying  on  a  War  in  Africa 
the  fuccefsful  Progrefs  of  which,  by  reafon  of  the  near.¡ 

(6)  Fetus  ac  jam  pridem  infita  tnortalibus  pot.mi*  cur  ido,  cum  In. 
psni  megmtudine  adokvit,  eiupitque.  Nam  rebus  modicis,  aqualitas  fac'tt 
habebatur3  fed  ubi  fubatto  orbe,  <&  amulis  Vrbibus  J(egibufque  excijisfe' 
curas  opes  covcupifcere  vacuum  fuit,  prima  inter  Panes  Plebemque  arte 
mina,  exarsére.  Arift.  1.  7.  Pol.  c.  14.  (7)  Deteffu  Romanorum,  4 
vacui  externo  metu  gentU  affunudine,  ¿r  turn  cmulatione  gloria  arma  in  / 
verter  anx.  Tac.  1. 2.  Hift  (b )  Pacemfme  dubio  pnfl  bat  ve>  urn  auer.tatn 
Tac  1.  1.  Annal.  (9)  Cberufci  nimizm  ac  marcentem  diu  pacem  iüacefftt 
nutrhunt,  idque  juaindim  qum  xut'm  fuit.  Tac.  de  Mor.  Roman. 
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efs  of  Spain  and  Italy,  would  the  more  unite  this  Mo- 
archy.  However,  Love  of  thofe  fo  Ancient  and  Loyal 
ubjeds,  join'd  with  a  Defire  to  fee  them  redeemed  from 
íat  vile  Slavery,  they  are,  under  the  Notion  of  Li- 
erty,  miferably  opprefs'd  with,  and  to  reduce  them  to 
íe  true  Woríhip  of  God,  have  more  Influence  on  us, 
Ian  State-Intereft. 

Now  as  the  Encouragement  of  Valour  and  Military 
ilory  in  a  Monarchy,  is  the  Security  thereof  ^  fo  is  it 
ot  without  Danger,  when  the  Supreme  Power  is  lodg'd 
\  many,  as  in  Commonwealths  •,  their  greateft  Hazard 
sing  in  their  own  Arms,  while  they  intruft  the  Power 
F  the  Army  to  one  ^  that  very  Hand  which  they  firil 
rm'd  uiually  laying  the  Yoke  on  them  \  thofe  Forces 
íemfelves  gave,  oppreifing  their  Liberty.  Thus  it  was 
ith  the  Roman  Republick,  and  from  thence  Tyranny 
afs'd  to  almoft  all  other  Nations. '  However  requinte 
lerefore  it  be  to  keep  Armies  always  ready,  and  in 
xercife  \  yet  the  Arts  of  Peace  are  ftill  more  fecure, 
pecially  if  the  People  be  corrupted,  and  feparated  in 
iitant  Places :  For  the  Fiercenefs  of  War  does  but  ren- 
sr  them  more  Infolent  \  and  it  is  better  to  keep  them 
1  view  of  Danger,  than  fecure  from  it,  if  you  exped 
ley  íhould  unite  for  their  Confervation.  The  Liberty 
:the  Republick  of  Genoua  was  not  lefs  fafe,  when  its 
fountains  were  not  regularly  fortified,  than  now  that 
irough  lingular  Induitry  and  Labour  they  are  made  as 
npregnable  Walls  to  the  State.  For  too  much  Security 
reeds  ill  Humours,  divides  the  People  into  Fadions, 
:gets  Prefumptuous  Spirits ,  and  defpifes  External 
leans.  In  a  word,  In  Commonwealths  harrafs'd  with 
iteitine  Broils,  Wars  are  more  dangerous  than  ufeful  j 
id  confequently  then  only  will  be  of  advantage  to 
enoua,  when  that  prudent  Senate  ihall  ad  as  if  they  had 
ever  built  them. 
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IT  has  been  the  Opinion  of  fome,  That  Nature  wa¡ 
rather  a  Step-Mother  to  Man,  than  his  own  \  anc 
that  ihe  had  (hewed  her  felf  more  liberal  to  oth© 
Creatures,  in  giving  them  a  clearer  Inftinft  and  Notia 
of  the  Means  neceflary  for  their  Defence  and  Conferva- 
tion.  But  thefe  Perfons  did  not  fufficiently  coniidei1 
their  own  Excellency,  their  Power  and  Dominion  ov© 
Sublunary  Things  *,  Nature  having  bellowed  on  them  i 
fwift  Underftanding,  in  a  Moment  penetrating  both  the 
Earth  and  Heavens :  a  Memory,  wherein,  without  th< 
leaifc  confufion  or  diforder,  are  repofíted  the  Idea's  o: 
Things  fo  various  :  a  Reafon,  which  Diftinguiiheth. 
Collects,  and  Concludes  :  a  Judgment,  that  Compre- 
hends 
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lends,  Weighs,  and  Determines ;  Gifts  whereby  Man 

>  intitled  to  the  Sovereignty  of  all  Created  Beings,  and 

.  Liberty  to  difpofe  of  them  according  to  his  Pleafure, 

laving  Hands  framed  with  fuch  Skill  and  Wifdom,  that 

hey  are  Tools  fit  for  all  Arts  *,   fo  that  although  he 

omes  into  the  World  naked  and  without  Arms,  yet  he 

¡orges  them  according  to  his  Fancy,  either  to  defend 

limfelf,  or  aiTault  others.     The  Earth,  to  that  end, 

urniihes  him  with  Iron  and  Steel ;  the  Water  (  as  you 

ee  in  this  Device  )  turns  the  Mill  that  ftrikes  them : 

rhus  all  the  Elements  obey  his  Will.    With  any  flight 

lank  (Boat)  he  tames  the  Sea's  Pride,  and  gathers 

he  Winds  into  afmall  piece  of  Canvas,  to  make  them 

erve  him  for  Wings  to  fly  from  one  Place  to  another  ; 

onfines  all  the  Fire's  Violence  within  Brazen  Pipes, 

all'd  Guns,  and  thence  Ihoots  Thunderbolts  no  lefs 

errible  than  thofe  of  Jupiter  himfelf.    By  Wit  and  Art 

le  facilitates  many  Things  impoflible  to  Nature :  By 

hefe  he  improves  Nature  (1)  j   he   tempers  Breait- 

}lates,  and  íharpens  Iron  into  Lances.    It  behoves  the 

'rince  to  ufe  Induítry  more  than  Force,  Wifdom  than 

^rms  (2),  the  Pen  rather  than  the  Sword  (3).     For 

:o  attempt  every  thing  with  one's  utmoit  Power,  is  the 

"oily  of  the  Gyants,  who  heaped  Mountains  upon  Moun- 

ains.     It    is   not  the  greateit  Strength   that  always 

Triumphs  •,  the  little  Remora  ftops  the  Courfe  of  a  Ship. 

hat  one  City,  Numantia,  fatigu'd  the  whole  Roman 

empire,  for  fourteen  Years  :   Nor  did  the  Conqueft  of 

hofe  vail  Countries  oiJJia  coft  it  fo  much  Pains  as  the 

Taking  of  Saguntum  *.      Strength  decays  by  degrees, 

ind  is  confumed,  but  Wifdom  and  Ingenuity  endures 

or  ever  ^  and  except  War  be  managed  by  this,  Vi&ory 

s  never  obtained  by  that.    A  War  carry'd  on  by  Po- 

icy  is  fecure  •  that  which  relies  wholly  upon  Strength, 

lazardous  and  uncertain. 

One  Wife  Head  is  worth  Twenty  Hands.   -\ 

CO  Multtt  qua  mtura  imfedita  erant,  ccnfiUo  expedkbat.  Livy,  Dcc.2, 
2)Wifd.6.i.  (3JECCI.9 .1 8.  *A  City  of  Spa'm.novi  czll'dMorvedre.  {  Eurip, 

S  2  Tiberinéy 
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Tiberius,  writing  to  Germánica*,  boaíls,  that  in  \M\ 
nine  times  he  was  fent  by  Auguftus  into  Germany,  he  had 
done  more  by  Stratagem  than  by  Force  (4).  Nor  did 
he  ufe  to  take  any  other  Meafures,  when  Emperor, 
efpecially  to  maintain  the  remote  Provinces  •,  and  would 
frequently  fay,  That  Foreign  Affairs  Jlwitld  be  managed  ¡ty 
Wifdom  and  Policy,  and  Armies  kept  as  far  off  as  poffwle  (3/ 
All  things  are  not  furmounted  by  Strength  and  Expedition.! 
but  many  by  Policy  and  Deliberation  (<$).  The  Low- 
Countries  were  ruin'd  amidft  their  continual  Victories  | 
becaufe  they  confided  in  Strength,  more  than  Pru- 
dence. Let  Force  fubmit  to  Policy  •,  for  that  will  con- 
quer where  the  other  cannot.  When  the  Moortjh  Armie; 
annoyed  Spain,  in  the  time  of  King  Roderick,  the  Go- 
vernor oí  Murcia  was  defeated  in  a  Battel,  where  all  the 
Nobility  of  this  City  loft  their  Lives ;  and  the  Womet 
having  Intelligence  of  it,  placed  themfelves  along  the 
Walls,  in  Mens  Habit,  and  all  in  Armour.  Upon  whict 
the  Conquerors,  thinking  by  this  they  were  Itill  very 
Numerous,  consented  to  Honourable  Terms.  Edward  IV 
King  of  England,  ufed  to  fay,  That  Charles  the  Wife,  oí 
France,  without  any  Armies,  by  writing  Letters  only, 
did  him  more  mifchief  than  his  Father  or  Grand-fathei, 
had  done  with  all  theirs.  The  Sword  can  exert  its' 
Force  but  in  a  few  Places }  good  Management  is  of  Uni- 
verfal  Influence.  Nor  does  Princes  being  remote  on* 
from  another  fignifie  any  thing  :  For  as  Trees  have  Com-; 
mnnication  with,  and  are  united  to  each  other  by  tht 
means  of  Roots,  their  Activity  being  a  very  large1 
Extent  -,  fo  they,  by  their  EmbaiTadors,  and  fecret  Pra- 
ctices, may  do  the  fame.  Policy  makes  the  Strength  oi 
Foreigners  its  own  by  Alliance,  having  the  Common  In- 
tereft  in  view.  A  Prince  may  do  more  from  a  private 
Clofet,  than  in  an  open  Plain.  King  Philip  II.  never 
went  out  of  Madrid,  yet  kept  the  World  in  Awe  and| 

(4)  Se  novies  a  Divo  Augufto  in  Gcrmanjam  mifum,plws  confilio,  (¡ium 
vi  perfecife.  Tacit.  1. 6.  Annal.  (5)  Confiliü  &  aflu,  extenas  res  m 
Ihidjs,  arma  ptocul  habenia.  (6)  Non  omnia  viribm  fuperantur,  non  velo- 
skate,  non  cela it ate Jed- cer filio  &{en\emia.  Cicero.  Mar.  Hift-  Hifp. 

Obedience : 
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Obedience  :  He  made  himfelf  more  Formidable  by  Pru- 
dence than  by  Power.  The  Power  that  makes  ufe  of 
Addrefs,  is  in  a  manner  Infinite.  Archimedes  often  faid, 
If  he  had  a  Place  toftand  on,  he  could,  with  his  Machines, 
move  this  Terraqueous  Globe.  Any  Potent  Monarchy 
might  eafily  attain  to  an  Univerfal  Empire,  if  to  its 
Strength  were  joined  Skill  and  Induitry :  But  left  this 
lhould  be,  that  Trimum  Mobile  of  Empires  permits  the 
Great  Ones  to  want  Prudence,  and  wholly  truft  to  their 
Power.  More  Affairs  are  tranfaded  by  Counfel  and  Con- 
duit, than  by  Blows  (7).  Power  with  Rafhnefs  is  as 
dangerous  as  Raihnefs  without  Power.  Abundance  of 
Wars  between  Chriftian  Princes  might  be  avoided  by 
Induílry  ^  but  either  Judgment  is  infenfible  of  their 
Inconveniencies,  and  cannot  find  a  way  to  decline  them 
honourably,  or  it  does  not  regard  them,  Ambition 
binding  Prudence  •,  or  elfe  Vanity  and  Haughtinefs  look 
on  it  as  a  piece  of  Bravery,  voluntarily  to  face  them  -7 
ind  thus  are  tickled  with  a  Counterfeit-Glory  of  War, 
which,  as  it  is  a  Publick  A&ion,  whereon  the  Common 
5refervation  of  all  depends,  ought  not  to  be  meafured 
>y  thin  Shadows  of  Honour,  but  by  the  Publick  Ad  van- 
age  and  Utility }  yet  fo,  that  the  Prince  muit  in  the 
nean  time  leave  no  Stone  unturn'd  to  ihun  War,  cut- 
:ing  oft'all  Occafions,  before  they  happen,  or  if  they  be 
ilready,  getting  the  Hearts  of  fuch  as  by  their  Counfel 
:an  promote  Peace.  Let  him  find  out  all  endearing  ways 
maginable  to  preferve  Friendíhip  :  Let  him  embrace  his 
Enemy  both  within  and  without  his  Realms  \  arid  by  crof- 
ing  his  Defigns,  and  entring  into  Leagues  and  Alliances 
Defeniive,  terrifie  him.  And  to  thefe  Humane  Means 
et  him  join  the  Divine  Afliftances  of  Prayer  and  Sacri- 
ice,  and  apply  himfelf  to  the  Pope,  as  the  Common  Fa- 
her  of  Chriftendom,  ingenuoufly  telling  him  his  Inten- 
ions  and  Delire  of  the  Publick  Quiet,  of  the  Injury  re- 
vived, or  the  Reafons  that  induce  him  to  take  up  Arms, 

(7)  Plertque  in  fumma  fortuna,  aufpiciit  &  covfiHistmagis  quam  telis 
Jr  manibiH%eri  fokní.   Tac.  i3Annal. 
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if  Satisfa&ion  be  not  made  him.  Whence  the  Matter  beinj 
alio  carry'd  to  the  College  of  Cardinals,  and  the  Autho 
rity  of  the  Apoftolick  See  inter  pofed,  either  the  War  wi] 
be  avoided,  or  the  Prince  juftifie  the  Caufe  of  it  at  Rome 
where  is  the  Tribunal  at  which  all  Princes  A&ions  ough 
to  be  judged,  and  their  Controverfies  decided.  Nor  i¡ 
this  a  Mean-fpiritednefs,but  rather  a  Chriftian  Generofity 
and  Political  Provifion  for  the  maintaining  Amity  amonj 
Nations,  and  the  avoiding  of  Emulations,  and  the  Coir 
federacy  they  occafion. 
>■' '  y  '"  ii  ■  ■"  ■—"—"* 
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WHen  the  Bear  has  got  a  Bee- Hive  ^  he  finds  no 
better  way  than  to  plunge  it  under  Water  -7  for 
any  other  would  rather  hinder  his  Defign  of  getting  the 
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Honey,  and  efcaping  the  Stings  of  the  Bees.  By  this 
Example,  the  prefent  Emblem  {hews  the  Inconveniencies 
of  keeping  a  Mediocrity  in  Counfels  -,  experience  in 
that  which  Herennins  Pontius  gave  the  Samnites,  when 
pey  had  got  the  Romans  in  a  narrow  Pafs,  who  feeing 
his  firil  Advice  rejected,  which  was  to  let  them  all  go, 
was  for  putting  them  all  to  the  Sword  :  And  being  ask'd 
why  he  thus  went  from  one  Extreme  to  the  other,  when 
the  Middle-way  might  be  taken,  of  giving  them  their 
Liberty,  after  the  Impofition  of  certain  Laws,  as  being 
Conquer'd  ?  He  anfwer'd,  That  it  was  neceffary  either  to 
fliew  themfelves  generous  to  the  Romans,  by  fojignal  a  Kind- 
nefs  to  efiablijlj  a  firm  and  inviolable  Peace  with  them,  or 
tlfe  to  give  fuch  a  Blow  to  their  Forces,  that  they  Jhould 
never  again  be  able  to  make  Head  againfi  them  ;  Any  way 
between  thefe  two,  faid  he,  will  neither  make  Friends,  nor 
take  away  Enemies  (1).  Hence  that  of  Ariffcodemus  to 
the  <is£tolians  :  We  muft  have  the  Romans  either  our 
Allies  or  Enemies  •  there's  no  Middle-way  (2).  In  thoie 
Cafes  where  any  one  would  oblige  a  Friend  or  Enemy, 
Moderate  ExpreíTions  of  Kindnefs  do  nothing  :  For  Gra- 
titude always  looks  upon  the  Omiifions  are  made,  and 
feldom  fails  to  find  a  Reafon  not  to  think  it  felf  Obliged. 
Thus  Francis  I.  King  of  France,  laid  not  aiide  his  Enmity 
to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  notwithstanding  he  fet  him 
at  liberty,  becaufe  his  Captivity  was  not  fo  generous  as 
that  of  Alphonfm  King  of  Portugal,  who  being  taken  in  a 
Battel  by  Ferdinand  King  of  Leon,  was  treated  by  him 
with  all  the  Humanity  imaginable,  his  Wounds  drefs'd 
carefully,  and  himfelf  fet  at  liberty  after  his  Recovery ; 
Favours  which  wrought  upon  him  to  lay  his  whole 
Kingdom  at  the  Conqueror's  Feet  :  But  Ferdinand  re- 
fufed  the  Offer,  fatisfied  with  the  Reftitution  of  fuch 
Places  as  had  been  lately  taken  in  Galicia.  The  iame 
Confideration  had  Philip,  Duke  of  Milan,  when  having 
taken  Prifoners   the  Kings  of  Arragon    and    Navarr9 

( 1 )  Neutraiitas  nee  amicos  parit,nec  húmicos  toUit.  Polyb.  (2)  Romanos 
gut  focios  habere  oponuit,  ant  hoftes,  media  via  nulla  eft.  Ariftodem. 
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(the  firft  of  which  was  ALfbonfw  V.)  he  calPd  a  Coun( 
to  deliberate  what  fhould  be  done  with  them  .,  and  while 
feme  were  for  having  them  pay  a  Ranfom,  others  for; 
binding  them  to  certain  Conditions,  and  laity,  other* 
for  freely  Difmifling  them  without  either,  he  took  this 
la  ft  Advice,  thereby  to  lay  the  greater  Obligation  upon 
them,  and  fo  engage  their  Friendship. 

When  Kingdoms  are  embroil'd  in  Civil  Wars,  there's 
nothing  more  dangerous  than  ftanding  Neuter,  as 
Hemy  the  Infant  endeavoured  to  do,  during  the  Troubles 
of  Caftile^  occafion'd  by  the  Nonage  of  King  Ferdinand  W^ 
by  which  means  he  loft  his  Friends,  without  obliging 
his  Enemies, 

Nor  is  it  lefs  dangerous  in  the  Puniihments  of  the 
Multitude,  to  inflict  them  promifcuoufly  on  all  ^  where- 
fore it  feems  moft  advifeable,  either  wholly  to  connive 
at  their  Faults,  or  to  make  a  fevere  Example  of  fome 
one.  Hence  Germánicas  wras  counfelPd,  in  the  Rebellion 
of  the  German  Legions,  either  to  grant  All  or  None  of 
what  the  Soldiers  demanded  (3)  •,  and  defervedly  blam'd 
for  indulging  them  Part,  taking  a  Middle-way  (4). 
Thus  Drufus^  in  another  Occafion  of  the  like  nature, 
was  advifed  either  to  DhTemble,  or  Puniíh  with  Rigour. 
The  prudenteft  Counfel  certainly  in  the  World  :  For 
the  Common  People  can  never  keep  a  Medium  between 
two  Extremes,  but  always  exceed  in  the  one  or  the 
other  (5). 

if  the  Matter  require  Expedition,  it  is  certain  Ruine 
not  to  venture  enough,  or  not  to  ufe  fufficient  Precau- 
tion j  as  it  happened  to  Valcm,  who  wavering  between 
the  Counfels  that  were  given  him,  could  not  come  to 
any  determinate  Refolution  (6). 

($)  Perieulufa  feieritas,  fia¿itiof<t  Lrgitio :  feu  nihil  militi,  feu  omnia 
concederemur  in  anriphi  Republic*.  Tac.  1.  Anna],  (4)  Satis  fupcrque 
miffione,  &  pecunia  &  moÚibus  confultü  peccatum.  Id.  Ibid.  (5)  Alii 
fortiori  bus  remeiiis  agendum,  nihil  in  vulgo  modicum:  terrerc  ni  ptvetwt, 
ubi  pgrtimuerint,  impun:  comemni.  Tac.  1 .  Annal.  (6)  Mox  utrumquc 
confilium  afpernatur^  quod  inter  ancipitia  deterrimum  eft,  dam  mediaj'equitur, 
r.ec  aufui  ejt  fatis,  necprovidit.  Id.  1.  3.  Hift. 
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In  Affairs  of  War,  Fear  would  fometimes  appear 
prudent  •,  and  to  that  end,  fuggeib  Moderate  Refolu- 
tions  ^  which  ferve  but  to  encourage  the  Enemy,  and 
^ive  him  Time  to  look  about  him.  As  King  John  I. 
found,  who  pretending  the  Crown  of  Portugal  was 
devolved  on  him  by  the  Death  of  Ferdinand,  his  Father- 
in-Law,  refolved  to  enter  that  Kingdom  alone,  and  to 
have  his  Army  follow  :  whence  the  Portuguese  gained 
Time  to  take  up  Arms  in  the  interim  \  which  had  never 
been  done,  had  he  immediately  fell  upon  them  •,  but  he, 
to  avoid  War,  left:  his  Right  to  the  Decifion  of  Juitice. 
Threats  fignifie  little,  if  the  Hand  lifted  up,  have  no 
'Weapon  in  it,  and  do  not  fometimes  puniih  Difobe- 
^ience  in  earneft. 

The  Haftinefs  of  the  French,  makes  them  regard  nei- 
ther the  pail  nor  prefent  Time,  and  through  the  Heat 
of  their  Minds  they  are  too  adventurous,  and  too  pre- 
cipitous in  their  Resolutions :  However,  this  very  thing 
oftentimes  gives  Succefs  to  them  \  for  by  this  means 
they  avoid  Luke- warm nefs,  and  difpatch  every  thing  in 
a  trice.  The  Spaniards,  on  the  other  fide,  are  Dilatory, 
that  they  may,  by  long  and  much  Confideration,  pro- 
ceed with  more  Caution  \  and  out  of  an  Affectation  of 
Prudence,  ufe  to  Heíitate  \  nay,  while  they  take  Time 
to  Confult,  lofe  the  Opportunity  of  Execution. 

The  Italians  know  better  how  to  make  their  Advan- 
tage both  of  the  one  and  the  other,  ufing  the  Opportu- 
nities as  they  prefent  themfelves :  Not  like  the  Germans, 
who  are  flow  in  Refolving,  lazy  in  Executing,  and 
confult  only  the  prefent  Time,  without  any  regard  to 
the  paft  or  future.  Their  Minds  change  with  Events, 
which  is  the  reafon  they  have  fo  little  advanced  their 
Fortune  •,  it  being  otherwife  a  Nation,  which,  confider- 
ing  its  innate  Courage,  might  extend  its  Dominions  far 
and  near.  To  the  fame  Caufe  may  be  afcribed  the  long 
Continuance  of  the  Civil  Wars  the  Empire  is  harrafs'd 
with  at  this  day  ;  which  undoubtedly,  by  refolute  Coun- 
fel  and  Expedition,  might  have  been  laid  afleep  long 
ago  j  whereas  by  flow  Counfels,  which  yet  pafs'd  for 
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Prudent,  we  have  feen  vaft  Armies,  upon  the  Rhine. 
which  might  have  made  way  even  into  France^  andi 
forced  it  to  an  Univerfal  Peace  :  a  thing  has  done  thenii 
more  prejudice,  than  if  they  had  loft  feveral  Battels  \\ 
For  there  can  be  no  greater  Overthrow,  than  for  ai: 
Army  infenfibly  to  wafte  and  periih  within  it  felf.  It  is 
this  has  made  Havock  of  their  own  Country,  and  th( 
Places  adjacent,  through  which  War  ought  to  be  car-; 
ried,  when  now  its  Seat  is  in  the  very  Heart  oi 
Germany. 

In  all  other  Affairs  of  Civil  Government,  Middle-i 
Counfels  may  have  place  •,  becaufe  of  the  Danger  if. 
Extremes,  and  becaufe  it  is  of  great  Importance  ever 
to  take  away  from  which  you  may  afterwards  (in  cafi: 
of  Neceifity  )  come  to  any  one  of  the  two  with  the  left 
inconvenience.  Between  thefe  two  Extremes,  the  An- 
cients placed  Prudence^  reprefented  by  the  flight  ad 
D<edalns,  who  came  neither  too  near  the  Sun,  nor  toe 
near  the  Sea,  left  the  excefilve  Heat  of  the  one  ihould 
melt,  or  the  Moifture  of  the  other  wet  his  Wings.  Id 
Countries  whofe  Inhabitants  are  not  of  a  Servile  Nature. 
but  of  a  Polite  Genius,  and  Generous  Spirit,  the  Reins! 
of  the  People  ought  to  be  govern'd  with  lo  much  Caution 
and  Addrefs,  that  neither  too  much  Indulgence  ihall 
breed  Arrogance,  nor  too  much  Rigour  Averlion.  ft 
is  equally  dangerous  to  curb  them  with  Bits  and  Bar- 
nacles, and  turn  them  loofe  without  a  Bridle  •,  for  they 
can  neither  endure  all  Liberty^  nor  all  Slavery  y  ( as  Galbal 
told  Pifo  of  the  (7)  Romans.)  Always  to  execute 
Power,  is  to  wear  out  the  Chain  of  Servitude :  'Tis  a 
kind  of  Tyranny,  to  go  about  to  reduce  Subjects  to  the 
model  of  an  abfolute  Perfect  State,  in  that  the  Condition 
of  Humane  Nature  admits  not  of  it.  It  is  not  neceíTary 
for  a  Government  to  be  fuch  as  it  ought  to  be,  but  as 
it  is  capable  of  being  •,  for  all  things  that  are  expedient, 

(y)  ^eque  enim  hie,  aut  in  cuteris  gent'ibm,  qua  fegnmtvir,  certa  Dé- 
minorum  Domus,  <fy  cxteri  fervi :  fed  im^eratwun  es  bominibwi,  qui  nee 
ixmjcrvitutetn  pati  pofunt,  nectjum  libmatem.  Tac.  1.  1.  Hift. 
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ire  not  poffible  to  Humane  Infirmity.  It  is  an  Abfurdity, 
to  wiih  there  may  be  no  Defect  at  all  in  a  Common- 
ivealth.  There  will  be  Vices,  as  long  as  there  be  Men. 
Excefs  of  Zeal  is  the  Spring  of  many  Miftakes  in  Go- 
vernors, in  not  knowing  how  to  conform  to  Prudence. 
The  fame  is  Ambition,  when  Princes  affed  to  pafs  for 
Severe,  and  imagining  their  Reputation  coafifts  in  Ruling 
peir  Subjects  fo,  that  they  (hall  never  in  the  leaft  degree 
fwerve  from  Reafon  and  the  Laws.  'Tis  a  dangerous 
Strict aefs,  which  confults  not  the  ordinary  Paifions  of 
the  Vulgar.  Open  Addrefs  prevails  more  than  Power ; 
Example  and  Complacency,  than  Inhuman  Severity.  Let 
the  Prince  therefore  rather  make  believe  he  finds  his  Sub- 
jects good,than  value  himfelf  upon  making  them  fo:  which 
Tacitus  commends  Agrícola  for,  in  his  Government  of 
Britain  (8).  Let  him  not  fuifer  himfelf  to  be  deceived 
in  the  paft  Times,  fo  as  to  wiih  he  could  fee  thofe  Good 
Manners  he  fancies  were  in  thofe  Days  :  For  Malice  was 
ever  the  fame  in  all  Times  -0  but  'tis  a  fault  of  our  cor- 
rupt Nature,  always  to  like  the  Paft  better  than  the 
Prefent  (9).  Beiides,  granting  that  Severity  and  Obe- 
dience were  greater  formerly,  yet  this  Age  will  not 
bear  it,  if  thofe  Ancient  Manners  are  alter'd  in  it :  This 
Miftake  coft  Galba  both  his  Life  and  Empire  (10). 

(%).Maluit  videri  invenife  bonos  quamferife.  Tacir.  in  Vic.  Agrie. 
fo)  Laudmus  veteres,  prafentés  carpimus  mnos.  (10J  Nocuit  Antiquus 
rigor,  &  nimia  fevermsy  cm  pares  nonfmus.  Tac.  1. 1.  Hift. 
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MAN's  Mind  has  not  been  fatisfy'd  with  the' 
Speculation  of  Terreftrial  Things  \  but  impa-' 
tient  that  the  Knowledge  of  the  Heavens  íhould 
be  deferred  fo  long  as  till  after  Death,  has  broke  the 
Prifon  of  the  Body,  and  foar'd  above  the  very  Elements, 
to  find  out,  by  Reafoning,  what  it  could  not  by  Touch- 
ing, Sight,  and  Hearing  :  and  to  this  end,  hath  form'd 
in  Imagination  an  Idea  of  that  moil  Beautiful  Fabrick, 
contriving  a  Sphere  with  fuch  various  Circles,  Equa- 
tions and  Epicycles,  as  aptly  reprefent  the  feveral  Mo- 
tions of  the  Planets  and  Conftellations  j  and  though  he 
be  not  pofitively  aíTured  whether  the  thing  be  really  {ot 
he  hath,  however,  acquired  this  Glory,  that  he  can  now 
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onceive  how  this  World  is,  or  at  leait  how  it  might, 
lave  been  created.  Neither  does  the  Mind  ftay  here  \ 
iut  reftlefs  and  venturefom  in  its  Refearches,  has  ima- 
jin'd  another  quite  different  Hypothefis,  and  would 
jerfuade  others,  that  the  Sun  is  the  Center  of  thofe  Orbs 
vhich  move  round  it,  and  have  their  Light  from  it, 
\n  Hypothefis  impious,  and  dire&ly  contrary  to  Na- 
ural  Reafon,  which  gives  Relt  to  heavy  Bodies  *,  repug- 
lant  to  Holy  Writ,  which  fays,  the  Earth  ftands  for 
ver  (1)  .-  laftly,  inconiiftent  with  the  Dignity  of  Man, 
is  if  he  mull  be  moved  to  enjoy  the  Sun's  Rays,  and 
lot  the  Sun  to  bring  them  him,  when  yet  this  (  as  all 
)ther  Creatures )  was  made,  only  for  his  Service  (2). 
t  is  certain  then,  that  this  Prince  of  Light,  who  has  in 
Charge  the  Empire  of  all  Things  here  below,  illumi- 
íates,  and  by  his  Prefence  informs  them,  by  going, 
without  intermiffion,  from  one  Tropick  to  the  other, 
with  a  Contrivance  fo  wonderful,  that  all  Parts  of  the 
£arth  receive  from  him,  if  not  an  equal  Heat,  at  leait, 
in  equal  Light,  whereby  the  Divine  Wifdom  has  pre- 
sented the  Evil  that  would  unavoidably  enfue,  if  the 
Sun  ihould  never  leave  the  equator  •,  for  then  its  Rays 
would  utterly  burn  up  fome  Countries,  while  others 
would  freeze,  and  be  involved  in  perpetual  Darknefs. 
This  Natural  Example  teaches  Princes  how  much  it 
idvances  the  Publick  Utility,  for  Them,  like  that 
Swiftéfr.  of  the  Planets,  continually  to  move  about  their 
States,  to  warm  the  Affection  of  their  Subjects,  and  give 
Life  to  their  Affairs  (3).  This  is  what  the  Royal 
Prophet  would  intimate,  when  he  fays,  God  has  placed 
his  Tabernacle  upon  the  Sun  (4),  which  never  ftands  ft  ill, 
but  is  prefent  on  all  Occafions.  King  Ferdinand  the  Ca- 
tholick,  and  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  kept  not  their  Courts 
in  one  certain  Place  j  by  which  means  they  atchieved 

(0  Ecdef.  1.  4.  (2)  This  Opinion  was  embraced  and  main- 
tJired  by  Cop¿rnicui,Rbeticus}fythmanmts,  Kepler^GalilneuSfDes Cartes, 
and  GjJfevdiMy  by  whom  all  Arguments  to  the  contrary  are  fully 
mfwcr'd.  (3)  rdoajftmi  fiderii  more,  omnia  hvifere,  omnia,  au- 
iin.  Plin.  Jun.      (4)  FftL,  19  4. 
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many  Notable  Things  which  they  could  not  poflibly 
have  done  by  Minifters,  who,  although  dexterous  and1 
careful  enough,  yet   never  perform   what  the  Prince 
would,  were  he  prefent  in  Perfon ;  becaufe  they  waut 
either  Orders  or  Power.    Our  Saviour  Cbrifi  no  foonet 
came  to  the  Sheep-pool,  but  he  healed  the  Paralytick  (5^ 
which  the  Angel  could  not  do  in  Eight  and  thirty  Yearsj 
whofe  Commiffion  being  only  to  trouble  the  Water,  hf^1 
as  a  Miniiter,  could  not  go  beyond  it  (6).      'Tis  inv 
poifible  for  States  to  be  well  governed  by  the  bare  Rela- 
tions of  others,  and  therefore  Solomon  advifes  Kings  to 
give  ear  to  their  Subje&s  themfelves  (7)  •,  for  this  is  a 
part  of  their  Office,  and  to  them,  not  to  their  Minifters, 
is  given  of  the  Lord  that  Power  and  Vertue  which  ac- 
companies the  Scepter  only,  wherein  it  infufes  the  Spirit1 
of  Wifdom  and  Counfel,  of  Courage  and  Piety  }  nay,  \ 
may  fay,  a  kind  of  Divinity,  enabling  the  Prince  to1 
forefee  Things  to  come,  fo  as  that  he  cannot  be  put  upon1 
either  in  what  he  fees  or  hears  (8).      Neverthelefs,  in 
Time  of  Peace,  fome  fix'd  Place  of  Refidence  feems  by 
no  means  inconvenient  \   and  it  will  be  fufficient,  by' 
going  a  Progrefs  round  each  Country,  to  have  once1 
vifited  his  States.    Nor  indeed  are  any  Treafuries  ca- 
pable of  defraying  the  Expences  frequent  Removals  of  a1 
Court  will  require  \  nor  can  they  be  made  without  con- 
fid  erable  Detriment  to  the  Subject,  without  difturbing 
the  Order  of  Councils  and  Tribunals,  and  retarding  the1 
Proceedings  of  Government  and  Juilice.     King  Philip  IV 
throughout  his  whole  Reign,  fcarce  ever  went  a  itep: 
out  of  Madrid. 

But  in  Occaiions  of  War,  it  appears  move  advifeable( 
for  the  Prince  to  be  himfelf  prefent,  and  to  Head  his 
Subjects  :  For  'tis  for  that  Reafon  the  Sacred  Writings. 

(5)  Rife,  take  up  thy  bed  and  walk.  John  <•  8.  (6)  For  an  Angel 
went  down  at  a  certain  feafon,   and  troubled  the  water.  Ibid.  4.; 

(7)  Give  car,  you  that  rule  the  people,  8V.    Wifd.6. 2.  ibid.  yet.  4. 

(8)  And  the  fpirit  of  the  Lord  (hall  reft  upon  him,  the  fpirit  of 
wiiiiom  and  underftonding,  the  fpirit  of  counfel  and  might,  the  fpirit 
of  knowledge,  and  of  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  l¡*i.  1 1.  2. 

call 
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all  him  Shepherd  and  Captain  (9).  Thus  God,  com- 
landing  Samuel  to  anoint  Saul,  docs  not  fay  to  be  King, 
ut  to  be  Captain  over  Ifrael  (10)  .-  intimating  that  this 
/as  his  principal  Office  ;  and  in  effect,  that  this  was  the 
raft  ice  of  all  Kings  in  former  Ages.  Upon  this  it  was 
hat  the  People  grounded  their  Petition  for  a  King,  that 
iey  might  have  one  to  go  out  before  them,  and  fight  their 
lattels  (11).  Nothing  encourages  Soldiers  more  in  War, 
han  their  Prince's  Prefence  (12.)  The  Lacedamonians 
bought  theirs,  even  while  in  their  Cradles,  had  the  fame 
'ower,  and  therefore  carry'd  them,  in  their  Infancy, 
Qto  the  Field.  Antigonw,  the  Son  of  Demetrius,  took 
lis  Prefence,  in  a  Sea-fight,  to  be  equivalent  to  a  great 
nany  Ships  of  the  Enemy  (13).  Alexander  the  Great 
nimated  his  Men,  by  reprefentingtothem,  that  he  firfl 
xpofed  himfelf  to  Dangers.  When  the  Prince,  in  fuch 
1  cafe,  is  upon  the  Place,  great  Exploits  are  often  per- 
brmed,  which  no  one,  in  his  abfence,  would  dare  to 
indertake  :  Nor  is  there  need  to  wait  for  Orders  from 
Sourt,  whence  they  generally  come  too  late,  after  the 
opportunity  is  gone,  and  always  full  of  vain  Appre*. 
íeníions,  and  impracticable  Circumilances  -7  a  Thing 
ve  have  often  experience  in  Germany,  not  without 
»reat  Prejudice  of  the  Publick.  There's  nothing  kindles 
Spirits  fo  generoufly,  nothing  that  infpires  fuch  Lofty 
Thoughts  in  the  Minds  of  Soldiers,  as  to  have  the  Prince, 
in  whofe  Hand  is  Reward,  an  Eye-witnefs  of  their 
Bravery  (14).  This  Argument  Hannibal  made  ufe  of, 
to  inflame  the  Courage  of  his  Men  \  There's  none  of you, 

(9)  And  I  will  fet  up  ihepherds  over  them,  which  ihall  feed 
them,  and  they  ihall  fear  no  more,  Í5c.  $er.  23.4.  (10)  And  thou 
(Kilt  anoint  him  to  be  a  Captain  over  my  people  Ifrael.  1  Sam.  9.  \6. 
(u)  Rex  enim  Dux  erat  in  Bello.  Arift.  1.  3.  Pol.  c.  1  j.  (12)  Nay, 
but  we  will  have  a  King  over  us ;  That  we  alio  may  be  like  ail  the 
nations,  and  that  our  King  may  judge  us,  and  go  out  before  us,  and 
fight  our  battels,  iSam.  8.  19,20.  (13)  Mevero,  inquit,  pr*fcntem9 
iptam  multis  tiAvibut  comparas.  Plut.  in  Epoph.  (14)  Ego  qui  nihil 
nobis  urtpam  ¡>rxcepi,  pin  priwm  me  periculis  (¡btuUrim,  pi  /*pe  «vein 
meg  chpeo  ttxi.  Curt.  1  8.    « 

fa  id 
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faid  he,  whom  I  am  not  a  Witnefs  and  Spectator  of,  ana 
cannot  too,  in  convenient  Time  and  Place,  requite,  whert< 
I  obferve  Merit  (i  5).  To  the  fame  effect,  Godfrey  thlM; 
ípoke  to  his  Men : 

Whofe  Country  is  not  known  ?  Whofe  Noble  Blood, 
Whofe  Courage  or  whofe  Condutl  is  not  underftood  ?  "* 

Upon  this  account,  it  will  not  be  convenient  for  the. 
Prince  to  intruit  his  Forces  with  a  General  ;  which  is  fo 
certain  a  Danger,  that  it  was  looked  upon  as  unfafe  for; 
Tiberius  to  put  his  into  the  Hands  even  of  his  Son  Ger- 
manics (16).  And  this  takes  place  more  particularly  in 
Civil  Infurrections,  where  (as  has  been  faid)  the  Princes 
appearing,  eafily  daihes  the  Rebels  (17).  Notwith-. 
Handing,  every  Motion  of  War,  or  the  lofs  of  any  fmall' 
Town,  mould  not  make  the  Prince  come  abroad,  and1 
defert  the  Court  ;  whence  Government  flows  to  all  the  ¡ 
other  Parts,  as  Tiberim  well  obferved  in  theTroublesi 
of  Germany  (iS)  :  He,  at  another  time,  hearing  himfelf 
reviled,  for  not  going  to  quiet  the  Hungarian  and 
German  Legions,  flood  unfhaken  at  thofe  Murmurings,! 
and  was  fiVd  not  to  abandon  the  Head  of  the  Monarchy, 
and  expofe  that  and  himfelf  to  the  Chance  of  War*^ 
By  thefe  Reafons  were  they  led,  who  perfuaded  Davidi 
not  to  go  out  to  fight  againit  the  Jfraelites  who  adhered  1 
toAbfolom,  faying,  That  their  being  put  to  flight,  of 
cut  off,  would  not  be  of  fo  bad  confequence,  as  if  he 
íhould  fly  or  be  killed  in  his  own  Perfon,  which  was 


(\<¡)  Nemoveftrumefl,  cujut  nonidem e¿ofpet1ator  qy  teflU,  notata  t«|», 
paribus  locifque  referre  poffm  decora.  Liv.  Dec  1.  2.  *  Taff.  Cant-  20. 
(16)  In  cujus  tnarni  tot  legiones,  immevfa  fociorum  auxilia,  mirus  apud 
populum  favor,  habere  imperium  qiiam  expeñare  maffet.  Tac.  1. 4.  AnnaL 
(ly)  Divus  tfulius  feditionem  exenitus  xerbo  uno  comfefcuit.  guiritesv* 
cando,  qui  fa cr amentum  ejus  detretlabuvt-  Divus  Aug»  flus  vultu  C5"  afpefht 
Attiacas  legiones  exterruit.  Tac.  1. 1.  Hift.  (18)  toque  decorum  prin- 
cipibus,  ft  una  alter  ave  chitaSy  cmijfa  urbe,  ur.de  in  omnia  regimen.  Tac. 
1. 3.  Annal.    • 

worth 
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rorth  Ten  Thoufand  of  them,  and  therefore  that  it 
iemed  beit  that  he  mould  ftay  behind  to  guard  the 
fay  :  Which  accordingly  he  did  (19).  So  if  the  Wat 
e  made  to  revenge  an  Injury  Or  Affront, 

Vindiuani  mandate  fat  eft.  *' 

the  fame  may  be  faid  when  Arms  are  taken  up  for 
Defence  only,  and  there  be  no  evident  Danger  }  for- 
hen  the  Prince  will  get  more  Credit  by  defpifing  it,  and 
eaving  it  to  a  General.  So  if  the  War  be  waged  to 
nake  any  new  Conquefts,  it  will  be  thought  too  eager 
\mbition  in  him  to  hazard  his  Per  ion,  and  be  greater 
Prudence  to  try  his  Fortune  by  another  \  as  Ring  Ferdi- 
tand  the  Catholick  did,  committing  the  Conqueil  of 
Naples  to  the  'Great  Captain,  and  that  of  the  Indies  to 
Herman  Cortex..  If  a  General  fah\  it  is  eafie  to  find  ano- 
:her  to  fucceed  him  }  but  if  the  Prince  be  loft,  all  is 
oft,  as  it  befell  King  Sebaftian:  The  Abfence  of  Princes 
rom  their  Courts  is  very  dangerous,  as  Spain  found  to  its 
:oft,  in  that  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  Nor  mould  a- 
'rince  venture  his  own  State,  to  conquer  others  (20). 
rhe  fame  Sun  (whofe  Figure  we  ufe  in  this  Device), 
lever  vifits  the  Poles,  beca'ufe  one  of  them  would  be 
indanger'd  in  the  mean  time : 

Medium  non  defeat  uilquam 


Cozli  Phcebus  iter^  radlis  tamen  omnia  luftrat.  '\ 

nature  has  given  the  Kings  of  the  Bees  Wings,  but 
:hofe  very  fmall,  left  they  ihould  ftray  too  far  from  their 
Kingdoms.  Let  the  Prince  go  to  thofe  WaYs  only  whole 
ieat  is  within  his  own  Dominions,  or  that  threaten  h.im 
with  evident  Danger.  Hence  Mltcianils  advifed  the 
Emperor  D omitían  to  ftay  at  Lyons  in  France,  and  net 
[tir  till  the  State  of  thofe  Provinces,  or  the  Empire 

£19)  2  Sam.  1%.  3,  4.      *  Claud.      (20)  Ne  nova  tñcliremr,  nifi 
wioribus  f.rmviu  Tac.  Annal.  1.  12.      f  CLud. 
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it  felf,  were  in  greater  danger  (21).  Nor  was  it  good 
Counfel  which  Titianm  and  Proculm  gave  Otho^  not  to  b« 
at  the  Battel  of  Bedriacum^  upon  the  IiTue  of  which  the 
whole  Empire  depended  (22).  The  Arch-Duke  Leopok 
ihews  much  more  Courage  and  Prudence,  who  though 
he  fees  himfelf  aflaulted  at  Salefeldy  by  the  Joint-Forces 
of  his  Enemies,  much  fuperiour  to  his,  yet  undervalues 
his  Perfonal  Dangers,  and  always  maintains  a  general 
Conitancy,  well  knowing  the  Safety  of  the  Empire  and 
Houfe  of  Aufiria  to  confiifc  in  this  Event ;  and  fo  is  the 
foremoft  in  the  Perils  and  Fatigues  of  War. 

Afonfirat  tolerare  labores^ 

Non  jubet * 

But  even  in  thefe  Cafes  too,  it  is  neceííary  to  examir 
the  Condition  of  the  War,  whether  the  Prince,  by  at 
fenting  himfelf,  will  not  leave  his  State  in  greater  dan- 
ger, either  from  within  or  abroad  ;  if  he  lhall  not 
hazard  his  Succeifion  ;  whether  he  have  Courage  enough, 
and  be  capable  of  Arms,  and  have  an  Inclination  to 
them  :  For  if  he  want  but  any  one  of  thefe  Qualities,  he 
will  do  more  by  putting  his  Power  and  Forces  into  ano- 
ther Hand  ;  as  we  fee  in  the  Loadftone,  which  by 
touching  the  Iron,  and  communicating  its  Virtue  to  it, 
lifts  up  a  greater  Weight  than  it  could  do  by  it  felf. 
But  if  the  Neceifity  be  great,  it  will  fuffice,  if  the  Prince! 
be  hard  by,  to  Influence  his  Army,  ftaying  in  fomei 
Place,  whence  he  may  readily  Confult,  Refolve,  andi 
give  Orders :  This  was  the  Emperor  Leopold's  way,  who 
removed  fometimes  to  Aquileia,  fometimes  to  Rave?ma 

or  Milan^  to  be  near  the  Wars  oí  Hungary  and  Germany. 

< » 

£21)  JpfeLugduni  vim  fortumm<{ue  Principatus  é  proximo  oil entirety 
vec  purvU  periculis  mixtus,  &  mapribus  non  defuturus.  Tac.  Hift.  I.  4. 
(22)  Poftquam  pugnar  i  placitum,  interejfe  pugna  Imperatorem,  an  feponi 
melius  for et,  dubitavere.  Paulino  C£  Celfo  non  adverfantibus,  ne  Frin-l 
cipem  objeftare  periculis  viderentur  ;  iidem  illi  deterioris  confilii  pcrpulerc^ 
nt  Brixellum  conderett  ac  dubiis  preeliorum  exempt us ,  funmue  term  ¿r  Jm», 
perii  Jeipfum  refervaret.  Tac.  Hift,  I.  2.        *  Lucan. 
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Rudenee  is  not  always  fortunate,  nor  Temerity 
always  unhappy : 

—    "•  Quifquis  fapit  celeriter^  non  tutófiipit. 


:  is  however  good  for  fiery  Tempers  to  follow  the  firil 
rtjetHs  of  Nature,  becaufe  by  delay  they  cool  infenfibly, 
id  can  never  determine  themfelves ;  nor  has  it  ufually 
i  ill  End  (in  War  particularly)  to  let  themfelve?  be 
:d  by  that  fecret  Force  of  Second  Caufes ,  which  if  it 
oes  not  compelí,  at  leaft  moves  them  fo,  that  with  it 
ley  feldom  mifcarry.  Some  Divine  Genius  favours 
iaring  A&ions* 

T  2  Scipio 
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Scipio  paifes  the  Sea  into  Afric ¿,  and  freely  trufts  him 
felf  to  the  Pnnick  Faith  of  Sypbax,  with  apparent  Rifqu 
of  his  Life,  and  the  Publick  Safety  of  Rome :  JidtHsCaJá 
in  a  fmall  Bark  abandons  himfelf  to  the  Fury  of  th 
Adriatic}  ^   and  both  fucceed  in  their  Rafnnefs.     It  i 
impofllble  for  all  things  to  be  provided  againft  by  Pn 
dence  -,  nor  would  any  thing  great  be  attempted,  if  tha 
ihould  ftand    to   confult   all  Cafualties  and   Hazard 
Cardinal  Gafpar  Borgia  entcr'd  Naples  in  Difguife,  upo| 
hearing  of  the  Sedition  between  the  Commons  and  Nc 
bility  :  The  Danger  was  great  \  and  when  fome  of  th 
Nobility  propofedTeveral  ways  for  him  to  fecure  Iiirr 
felf,  he  anfwer'd,  with  a  prefence  of  Mind  truly  gene, 
rous,  It  is   not  now  a   Time  for  Deliberation^  fomcthin 
musl  be  ajlortfd  to  Chance  (i).       If  after  the  Succefs  ( 
great  Enterprizes,  wc  mould,  look  back  upon  all  th 
Dangers  .that  attended  -therii,  we  ihould  fcarce  ventur 
on  them  again.    James,,  iting  of  Arragon,  was  fo  adver 
tnrous,  as  to  fit  down  before  Valencia  with  only  a  Thou, 
fand  Foot,  and  Three  hundred  and  fixty  Horfe :  An; 
though  this  Undertaking  was  look'd  on  by  all  Men  i 
raih,  nay,  impofllble,  yet  the  Town  furrender'd.    Bol 
Counfels  are -commonly  judged  by  the  Event  \  if  the! 
fucceed,  they  are  commended  for  Prudent  (2),  and  thol, 
Perfons  blamed  who  gave  fafer  Advice.    No  Judgmer 
can  either  in  Precipitation,  or  when  it  acts  calmly,  fuff 
ciently  provide  for  it  felf,  in  that  Affairs  depend  upo 
Contingencies,   which  are  uncertain  even  to  the  mo; 
wary  Forelight.     Sometimes  Raihnefs  comes  before  Ck 
cafion,  and  Moderation  follows  it  •,  fometimes  this  Hide, 
fwiftly  between  them ,  nor  has  it  any  Hair  behind  to  b} 
held  by. 

All  things  depend  on  that  Eternal  Providence,  whic¡ 
erTicaciouíly  moves  us  to  act,  when  the  Difpoiition  of  i( 
and  the  Accompliihing  of  its  Divine  Decrees  fo  require; 

Ci)  Nullum  nunc  mifla  occ&fior.e  deliberan At  tempm  eft,  aliquid  a\ 
permtttendur/i.Mzr.H'ift.  Hifp.  1.  12«  C.  10.  (2)  Fortuna  is  f*p¡r/¡tW 
ceflit.  Tac  de  Mor.  Germ. 
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md  then  Fool-hardy  Counfels  are  Prudence,  and  Errors 
he  higheft  Reafon.  When  Providence  would  pull  down 
he  Pride  of  a  Monarchy,  left,  like  the  Tower  of  Babel, 
t  ihould  attempt  to  reach  Heaven,  it  confounds  the  De- 
igns and  Languages  of  its  Minifters,  that  they  may 
lifagree  \  fo  that  if  one  asks  for  Lime,  another  either 
Joes  not  underftand  what  he  means,  or  elfe  offers  him 
>and.  In  the  Untimely  Death  of  thofe  who  are  inveited 
vith  Supreme  Government ,  its  end  is  not  to  cut  their 
rhread  of  Life,  but  to  throw  down  that  Grandeur, 
rhe  Holy  Spirit,  mentioning  David's  Vi&ory  over 
loliah,  fays  not  that  his  Body,  but  that  his  Boafiing  was 
>eat  down  with  the  Stone  (3).  So  if,  on  the  other  fide, 
t  has  decreed  to  Exalt  a  Monarchy,  it  creates  in  that 
\ge  brave  Commanders,  and  wife  Councellors,  or  caufes 
hem  to  be  made  choice  of,  and  gives  them  occafion  of 
;xerting  their  Valour,  and  giving  Proof  of  their  Wif- 
iom,  by  which  two  more  is  done  than  by  the  Arm  and 
iword  (4).  Bees  then  fwarm  into  Helmets,  and 
Weapons  grow,  as  that  Hunting  Spear  of  Romulus  did,, 
ipon  Mount  Palatine,  and  erefted  at  a  Wild  Boar.  The 
rery  miffing  of  the  Blow  of  this  Founder  of  the  Ploman 
Monarchy  was  fortunate,  being  a  kind  of  Prognoilick  of 
t.  Which  ihews,  that  it  is  not  always  Courage  or  Pru- 
lence  that  raifes  and  fupports  Monarchies,  ( though  they 
ire  generally  the  Inftruments )  but  that  Superior  Impulfe 
which  moves  all  Caufes  together,  for  their  Encreafe  or 
?refervation'}  and  then  even  Chance,  dire&ed  by  that 
Lternal  Mind,  effe&s  what  Prudence  could  not  fo  much 
is  have  imagined  before.  When  Germany  Revolted,  and 
he  Roman  Affairs  were  extremely  defperate ,  the  For- 
:une  of  this  Nation,  as  it  had  often  upon  other  Occalions, 
:ame  to  its  AiTiftance  out  of  the  Eail  (5).  If  the  Valour 
md  Condud  of  any  Hero  be  ordained  to  thefe  ends,  no 

(3)  When  he  lift  up  his  hand  with  the  ilone  in  his  fling,  and  beat 
[own  the  boafting  Goliah  £«fe/.  47.  4.  (4)  Pleraque  in  fumma 
mum.,  aufpiciis  &  confiUis  potiut  quam  ielis  ac  manibus  geruntur. 
Cae.  Annal.  1. 5.  (5)  Affuit  ut  f<epe  alias  fortuna  popuU  Komani 
x  Oriente.  Tac.  Hjft.  1.  3. 
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other  Perfon,  though  never  fo  Brave,  and  truly  Great 
can  deprive  him  of  the  Glory  of  obtaining  them.    Couk 
there  be  a  finer  Soldier  than  JFAnhigny  f   Yet  he  was 
nnfuccefsful ,   having  to  deal  with  the  Great  Captain. 
who  was  Deftined  to  Eftabliíh  the  Spanijh  Monarchy  ir 
Italy  :  God  fo  difpofing  (as  he  did  in  favour  of  tht 
(<5)  Roman  Empire  )  its  Beginnings  and  Caufes,  by  th< 
means  chiefly  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholich ,  who,  by  hij 
Prudence  and  Skill  in  Government,  laid  the  Foundation 
of  that  Monarchy,  and  by  his  Valour  erected  and  enlarge 
it  j  being  fo  careful  and  vigilant  to  encreafe  it,  that  h< 
neglected  no  Occaiion  which  offer'd  it  felf  ;  nay,  01 
himfelf,  found  all  that  Humane  Judgment  is  capable  of 
Laftly,  fo  ilrenuous  in  the  profecution  of  them,  that  hi 
was  always  the  firil  in  Danger  and  Fatigue  -,  and  as  Imi 
tation  is  abundantly  more  eafie  to  Mankind  than  Obe 
dience,  he  made  it  his  bufinefs  to  Command  more  bj 
his  Actions  than  Orders.    But  becaufe  fo  great  a  Fabric! 
required  Workmen,  that  Age  (  fertile  in  Great  Perfons] 
produced  Columbus,  Herman  Cortex,  the   two  Brother? 
Francis  and  Ferdinand  Pizarro,  Antony  de  Liba,  Fabritius. 
and  Profper  Colonna,  Raimond  de  Cardona,  the  Marqueflés 
of  Pefcara  and  Bafio,  and  many  other  Hero's  fo  illuftri- 
ous,  that  a  whole  Age  now  fcarce  brings  forth  one  fuch, 
To  that  end,  God  then  prolonged  their  Lives }  whereas 
now,  not  Mars\  Fury,  but  fome  lingring  Fever,  carries 
them  off  before  their  time.    Within  how  few  Years  has 
untimely  Death  depriv'd  us  oí  Peter  oí  Toledo,  Lewis  To, 
jardo,  Frederick  oí  Toledo,  the  Marquefs  Spinola,  Gonfalet. 
oí  Cordova,  the  Duke  de  Feria,  the  Marquefs  £Aytonnt 
the  Duke  of  Lerma,  John  Fajardo,  the  Marquefs  de  Zelada. 
the  Count  de  la  Fere,  and  the  Marquefs  de  Fuentes,  all 
Perfons  no  lefs  confiderable  for  the  glorious  Actions 
they  did,  than  thofe  which  all  the  World  ftill  expe&ed 
from  them  ?    How  Profound  and  Infcrutable  is  the  Pro- 
vidence of  this  Eternal  Deity  !    Who  would  not  from 
r    i.      .        i,  _         — »— ^— — i— — -       p 

(í)  Siruebat  ]m  fortuna ,  in  diwfu  (arte  tenArum^  mtii  eaufuf^ 
fatfriq.  Tac.  Hif{,  }.3, 

hence 
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hence  inferr  the  Decay  of  the  SpamJJj  Monarchy  ?  as  in 
the  Emperor  Claudius's  time,  the  Death  of  fo  many 
Magiitrates,  as  a  Quaeilor,  ¿Edile,  Tribune,  Prsetor, 
and  a  Confuí,  in  a  few  Month's  time,  was  look'd  on  as 
a  Prodigy  portending  fome  Evil  (7),  unlefs  he  con- 
fider'd,  that  thefe  Inftruments  are  taken  away,  to  let  all 
Men  fee,  it  is  by  Divine  Grace,  rather  than  Humane 
Strength,  is  upheld  that  Power,  the  Pillar  and  Support ' 
of  Chriilian  Commonwealths.  It  is  this  Firil  Mover 
of  the  Univerfe  that  difpofes  thefe  interchangeable  Al- 
terations of  Things,  thefe  Revolutions  of  Empires. 
One  Age  raifes  up  great  Men  in  a  Country,  improves 
Arts,  and  makes  Arms  flouriih  }  and  the  fucceeding 
immediately  overturns  and  confounds  all,  without  leaving 
ib  much  as  the  Traces  of  the  Vertue  and  Valour  which 
were  an  Ornament  to  thofe  of  the  pait.  What  great, 
what  fecret  Force  on  Things,  nay,  even  on  Minds,  is 
conceal'd  in  thofe  Second  Caufes  of  the  Heavenly  Spheres? 
It  is  not  by  meer  Accident  that  thofe  Superior  Lights 
are  fo  different  one  from  another,  fome  having  a  Fix'd 
Place,  others  Wandring  •,  and  iince  this  Diforder  and 
Irregularity  gives  no  additional  Beauty,  it  is  a  fign  at 
leait  they  contribute  to  Operations  and  Effé&s.  O  vail 
Volume  !  in  the  Leaves  of  which,  God,  the  Contriver 
and  Maker  of  all  Things  (  yet  without  laying  any  Obli- 
gation upon  his  own  Power,  or  (8)  Man's  Will )  has 
wrote  their  Changes  and  Viciffitudes  in  Characters  of 
Light,  for  the  Glory  of  his  Eternal  Wifdom,  which 
pall  Ages  have,  the  prefent  do,  and  thofe  to  come  will 
for  ever  read  !  Greece  was  heretofore  flouriihing  both 
•  in  Arms  and  Arts  j  it  left  Rome  enough  to  learn,  but 
little  to  invent  •,  but  now  it  lies  buried  in  the  Depth  of 
Ignorance  and  Degeneracy.  The  Wits  in  Auauftus's 
time  exceeded  even  Expectation,  but  under  Nero  they 
began  to  flag,  fo  that  all  the  Pains  and  Induilry  in  the 

(7)  Nu.meraba.tur  inter  oflenta,  diminxtw  omnium  magiftratuum  numerus, 
Su-tftore.,  JMüe,  Tribuno,  ac  Prxtore  (¿r  Confute,  paucos  intra  menfes  de- 
jwiiig.  Tac.  Annal.  1. 12.  (8)  Emm  mérito  accidife  videtur,  & 
cafa  i)ic*JpAm  Han  fit,  Velleius. 

T  4  World 
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World  was  not  iufficient  to  fave  the  Arts  and  Sciences 
from  Deftruction.  Unhappy  are  thofe  great  Geniuses 
who  -come  into  the  World  when  Monarchies  are  de- 
clining, in  that  they  either  are  not  employed,  or  if  they: 
be,  cannot  withiland  the  weight  of  their  Ruine,  or  per- 
haps miferably  fall  with  them,  without  Honour  or  Re- 
nown y  nay,  fometimes  their  Fate  feems  deferved,  and 
they  are  blamed  for  what  was  the  effect,  of  Chance  (oj. 
God  lays  no  Conilraint  upon  Free-Will  j  but  yet  either 
the  courfe  of  Caufes  draws  it  on,  or,  for  want  of  that  DÍ 
vine  Light,  it  Humbles  of  it  felf,  and  its  Defigns  are 
overthrown  or  executed  too  late.  Princes  and  Coun- 
sellors, are  the  Eyes  of  Kingdoms ;  and  when  God  Al- 
mighty determines  the  overthrow  of  thefe,  he  blinds 
them,  that  they  may  neither  fee  Dangers,  nor  know 
their  Remedies  (10).  That  which  they  think  to  fuo 
ceed  moil  by,  leads  them  moil  into  Mifcarriages :  They 
fee  Accidents,  but  do  not  prevent,  but  rather,  as  much 
as  in  them  lies,  forward  them.  A  Dangerous  Inftance 
of  this  Truth  we  have  in  the  Swifs -Cantons,  ever  fo  pru- 
dent and  ilout  in  defending  tlieir  Country  and  Liberty, 
but  now  fo  negligent  and  fupine,  that  themfelves  are 
the  Caufe  of  the  Ruine  that  threatens  them.  The  Firit 
Author  of  Monarchies  had  fituated  their  Republick  be- 
tween the  Outworks  of  the  Alpes  and  the  Rhine,  and 
environ'd  it  with  the  Countries  of  Ai 'face,  Lorrain,  and 
Burgundy,  againil  the  Power  oí  France,  and  other  Princes  \ 
and  when  they  were  fartheil  from  the  Fire  of  War,  in 
the  Fruition  of  a  happy  and  deiired  Peace,  they  of  them- 
felves called  and  encouraged  One  upon  their  own  Bor- 
ders, Handing  by  and  feeing  the  Ruine  of  thofe  Pro- 
vinces, redounding  afterwards  to  their  own  Prejudice,. 
they  not  confidering  the  Danger  of  a  neighbouring  Power, 
fuperiour  in  Strength,  and  whofe  Fortune  muft  of  necef- 
Jjty  be  raifed  out  of  their  Aihes.    May  I  be  deceived, 

(9)  Cuyftuntye  fortumnt  muiare  conftituit,  con/ilia  corrumpit.  Velleius* 
(io)  For  the  Lord  hath  poured  forth  opon  you  the  fpirit  cf  deep 
fjeep,  and  hath  clofed  your  eyes  \  the  prophets,  and  the  rulers,  and 
the  feers  hath  he  covered,  Jfai  29.  ic. 

but 
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>ut  I  fear  this  Body  of  the  Switz.ers  is  already  at  its  full 
/owth,  and  that  it  will  begin  to  decay,  when  thofe 
spirits  and  Forces  are  fpent  which  fupported  its  Reputa- 
ion  and  Grandeur.  Empires,  'tis  certain,  have  their 
Periods  :  That  which  has  endured  longeft,  is  neareit 
ts  Ruine. 
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WHat  ftrange  Force  has  the  Loadftone,  to  pro- 
duce fuch  Wonderful  Effects  ?   What  fo  Amo- 
rous Correfpondence  with  the  Polar  Star,  that 
although  becaufe  of  its  Weight  it  cannot  always  gaze  on 
its  Beauty,  yet  the  Needles  it  touches  fliould  ?    What 

Refem- 
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Refemblance  can  there  be  betwixt  thefe  two  ?  Wha 
lb  great  Virtue,  that  is  not  loft  at  íb  wide  and  remot 
Diftances  ?  And  why  does  it  encline  to  that  Star  o 
Point  of  Heaven,  rather  than  to  any  other  ?  Were  noi 
the  Experience  common,  Ignorance  would  be  apt  to  üu¡ 
pute  it  to  Magick,  as  it  does  all  other  Extraordinar 
Effe&s  of  Nature,  when  it  cannot  penetrate  the  Obi 
fcurity  of  its  Operations. 

Nor  is  the  Loadftone  lefs  admirable  in  that  othe, 
Virtue  of  Attracting  and  Lifting  up  Iron,  againit  ill 
Innate  Gravity  ;  nay,  even  this,  carried  by  a  kind  ci 
Natural  Tendency  to  obey  that  Superior  Power,  clofe 
with  it,  and  does  voluntarily,  what,  one  would  thinli 
could  not  but  be  violent.  How  much  were  it  to  b. 
wifti'd  that  the  Prince  would,  by  this  Example,  learn  t: 
loiowthat  concourfe  of  Caufes,  which  (as  hath  been  faid; 
fetsnp  or  pulls  down  Empires,  and  how  to  carry  himfe] 
therein,  fo  as  not  to  encreafe  their  Force  by  a  too  obfti: 
«ate  Oppoíition,  ñor  by  a  too  eafie  Yielding  to  facilitat: 
their  Effects,  it  being  with  this  Series  and  Connexion  c 
Caufes  moved  by  the  FirftCaufe,  as  with  a  River  (m 
which  while  it  ftreams  in  its  ordinary  Current,  is  eafil 
parted  into  feveral  Branches,  or,  by  Banks  caft  uj 
turned  this  or  that  way,  and  fuffers  Bridges  to  be  madl 
over  it  -,  but  when  fwelled  by  continual  Rains,  or  melt 
ing  Snows,  admits  of  no  Reilftance  \  and  for  any  on¡ 
to  contend  with  it,  does  but  augment  its  Force,  and  pr 
it  in  a  condition  to  carry  all  before  it.  Hence  the  Hoi 
Spirit  admoniihes  us  not  to  ftrive  againft  the  Stream  (I 
Patience  furmounts  that  Violence,  which  in  a  momen 
iofes  both  its  Power  and  Being.  Upon  which  accoun 
It  was  look'd  on  as  an  ill  Omen  to  the  War  of  Vltcluk 
in  the  Eaft,  that  Euphrates  overflowed,  and  bubbl© 
into  a  kind  of  Frothy  Crowns,  by  thofe  who  confidcr\ 
how  Traniitory  thefe  were.  When  therefore  man 
Caufes  confpiring  together,  attend  the  Victories  of  a 

(i)  Fltimmtm  viftabilü  natura,  jlmul  oftetideret  cmni.t  ufe  ret  ¡it 
Tac.  Annal.  I.  6.      (2)  Eulif.  4.  92. 
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Enemy,  and  open  an  happy  Way  to  his  Military  Expe- 
ditions, it  will  be  great  Prudence  to  allow  them  Time 
to  difperfe  fenfibly  of  themfelves,  not  that  they  lay 
any  neceffity  upon  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,  but  becaufe 
this  Freedom  has  power  only  over  the  Motions  of  the 
Mind  and  Body,  not  over  thofe  External  Things  :  It 
may  indeed  give  way  to  Accidents,  but  cannot  avoid 
being  overwhelmed  by  them.  Conftancy  in  Expecting, 
is  infinitely  more  valuable  than  Valour  in  Fighting. 
This  Fab. us  Máximas  well  knew,  and  therefore  let  that 
Torrent  of  Hannibal  run  by,  till  having  by  long  Delays 
weakened,  he  at  length  furmounted  it,  and  faved  the 
Roman  State.  SucceiTes  get  ftrength  from  one  another  ^ 
and  by  the  Reputation  Opinion  gives  them,  fuddenly  en- 
creafe  to  that  degree,  that  no  Power  is  able  to  grapple 
with  them.  The  Spanijh  Monarchy  render'd  Charles  V. 
Fortunate  and  Glorious  ^  and  he,  by  his  Prudence, 
Courage  and  Vigilance,  made  the  Empire  happy.  Which 
eminent  Qualities  were  followed  by  the  general  Accla- 
mations and  Applaufe  of  all  Nations.  All  Men  joined 
with  his  Fortune  \  and  the  French  King,  Francis  I. 
emulous  of  fo  great  Splendour,  ftriving  to  eclipfe  it, 
loft  his  own  Liberty.  What  Terrors  does  Lightning 
ftrike  us  with,  when  it  breaks  out  of  the  Clouds !  Then 
firfb  exerting  its  Force  when  it  meets  with  Reíiílance  j 
without  that,  vaniihing  into  Air.  Such  v/as  that  Thun- 
derbolt raifed  out  of  the  Exhalations  of  the  North  -7 
within  a  few  Days  it  triumphed  over  the  Empire,  and 
ftruck  almoit  the  whole  World  with  Terrour  :  And  yet 
one  leaden  Bullet  piercing  it,  made  it  prefently  difap- 
pear.  There  is  nothing  fo  frail  and  uncertain  as  the  Fame 
of  a  Power  that  ftands  not  upon  its  own  Bottom  (3), 
All  thofe  Efforts  of  feveral  Caufes  concurring,  are  very 
brittle,  in  that  they  hinder  each  other  ^  and  are  fubjeá 
jiot  only  to  various  Accidents,  but  to  Time  alfo,  which 
by  degrees  brings  their  Efiecls  to  Nothing.  Many  Wars, 

(3)  Nihil  rerum  mmalium  tarn  inft  ahile  etc  fluxum,  a¿{im  fama  potent  i  4 
Wnful  vi  mz*.    Tac,  AnnaJ.  1. 13. 

hot 
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hot  and  impetuous  at  the  firft,  vaniíh  by  Delay  (4). 
He  who  can  but  a  little  while  bear  up  againft  the  Forces 
of  Confederate  Enemies,  certainly  gets  the  better  of 
them  at  laft :  For  as  they  are  many,  they  have  different 
Caufes,  different  Interefts  and  Deiigns  }  and  if  they 
happen  to  difagree  in  any  one  thing,  part  and  leave  one1 
another.  There  was  never  a  greater  League  than  that 
of  Cambray  againft  the  Republick  of  Venice,  yet  the 
Refolution  and  Prudence  of  this  Valiant  Senate  fooa 
broke  it.  All  things  in  the  World  arrive  to  a  certain 
Period  •,  after  which,  they  decline  again.  Were  that 
Critical  Minute  known,  it  would  be  eafie  to  overeóme, 
them  (5).  Tis  for  want  of  this  Knowledge,  which 
fometimes  confiih  in  the  leaft  Delay  imaginable,  that 
we  link  under  Accidents.  Our  Impatience  or  Ignorance 
aggravates  them,  in  that  often,  not  fenfible  of  theii> 
Force,  we  voluntarily  fubmit  to  them,  or  elfe  perhaps 
promote  them  by  the  violence  of  thofe  very  Means  we) 
take  to  ihun  them.  God  had  undertaken  the  Grandeur, 
of  Cofmo  de  Mediéis  •  and  they  who  ftrove  to  put  a  itop- 
to  it,  by  Baaiihing  him  from  the  Republick  of  ire?iiccy 
were  the  Inftruments  of  making  him  Mailer  of  it., 
Nicholas  Vz^amis  obferv'd,  with  much  greater  Prudence,^ 
the  Torrent  of  that  Fortune  :,  and  left  it  ihould  encreafe 
by  Oppoiition,  thought  it  moft  advifable  (as  long  as  he* 
lived  )  to  give  him  no  Occafion  of  Difpleafure  }  but 
with  his  Death  the  Confederation  of  fuch  difcreet  Counfel  ' 
fell.  Nor  is  it  poifible  for  the  greater  Force  of  fuch- 
like  Cafes  to  be  concealed  :,  forafmuch  as  all  things  con-» 
fpire  to  their  Succefs,  though  they  appear,  at  firft  íightr¡ : 
directly  contrary  to  that  end.  And  therefore  it  is  then/ 
beft  to  Endure  what  you  cannot  Mend  }  and  quietly  tov 
conform  to  God,  by  whofe  Appointment  all  Things 
come  to  pafs  (6).  The  Iron  ihould  not  obey  the  Load-; 
ilone  more  readily,  than  we  the  Divine  Pleafure.     He, 

(4)  Mul'a  bella  Ímpetu  valida  per  utdi.i  &  moras  evawijfe.    Tac.*1 

(5)  Opportunos    maims    conatibus  tranfitus  rerum.    Tacit.  HiPr.  1.  i„,- 

(6)  Optimum  efl  pari  quod  emendare  mn  poffis,  <fy  Deum,  quo  A*tho,e 
cxntta  evemunt,  [me  murmure  comiwi.  Sen.  Ep. 
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comes  to  lefs  Harm  who  lets  himfelf  be  carried  down 
by  the  Stream,  than  he  that  ftruggles  againil  it.  It  is 
a  fooliih  Prefumption,  to  think  to  overthrow  the  Decrees 
pf  the  Almighty.  The  Predictions  of  the  Statue  with 
Feet  of  Clay,  in  NebHchadnez.zar's  Dream,  was  never 
the  lefs  certain,  for  his  making  another  of  Gold,  and 
commanding  it  to  be  worihipped  (7).  However,  this 
Reiignation  of  our  Will  to  the  Divine  muit  not  be  fo 
JBrutifh,  as  that  we  ihonld  believe  all  Things  were  fo 
Ordain'd  from  Eternity,  that  nothing  can  be  Improv'd 
by  our  Diligence  and  Conduct  •,  for  this  would  be  the 
very  Weaknefs  of  Mind  which  had  given  occafion  to 
that  Divine  Decree  :  We  are  to  Adt  as  if  all  depended 
pn  our  Will,  for  God  makes  ufe  of  our  Selves  to  bring 
us  to  Happinefs  or  Mifery  (8).  We  make  a  part  of  the 
Creation,  and  that  no  finall  one^  and  though  Things 
were  fet  in  order  without  us,  yet  they  were  not  made 
without  us.  'Tis  true,  we  cannot  break  that  Web  of 
Events  wrought  on  the  Loom  of  Eternity,  but  we  might 
very  well  concurr  to  the  weaving  of  it.  The  fame  that 
ranged  the  Caufes  forefaw  their  Effects,  and  permitted 
their  Courfe,  yet  fo  that  it  ihould  be  ftill  at  his  Com- 
mand. He  has  faved  from  Danger  whom  he  thought 
fit  \  and  left  others  in  it,  by  abandoning  them  to  their 
liberty  :  If  the  firft  was  an  Effect  of  his  Mercy,  or  our 
Merit,  this  is  of  his  Juftice.  Our  Will  involved  in 
the  Ruine  of  Accidents,  falls  with  them ,  and  as  this 
moil  Wife  Contriver  of  the  Univerfe  is  the  Supreme 
and  Abfolute  Arbitrator,  he  might  break  his  VeiTels  as 
he  pleafed,  and  make  one  to  Honour,  another  to 
Diihonour  (9).  In  the  Eternal  Difpofal  of  Empires, 
their  ProgreiTes,  Revolutions,  or  Ruines  ^  that  Sovereign 
Governor  of  the  Orbs  had  always  prefent  in  his  Mind 
our  Valour  and  Vertue,  our  Negligence,  Impudence, 
and  Tyranny  :  And  upon  this  Prefcience  it  was,  that  he 
difpofed  the  Eternal  Order  of  Things,  in  conformity  to 
the  Motion  and  Execution  of  our  Choice,  without  the 

(7)  Dm,  3- 1.      (8  J  EceJef.  10.  5.      (9)  Rom.  9.31. 

leaft 
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leaít  Violence  done  to  the  fame.  For  as  he  lays  no 
Conflraint  upon  our  Free  Will,  who  difcovers  its  Ope- 
rations by  Reafoning  \  fo  neither  does  the  Supreme 
Being,  who  by  hislmmenfe  Wifdom  forefaw  them  long 
ago.  He  forced  not  our  Will  in  the  Alterations  of  Era* 
pires  j  but  rather  altered  Empires,  becaufe  our  Wills 
freely  and  deliberately  deviated  from  Juilice.  The 
Cruelty  exercifed  by  King  Peter  was  the  caufe  of  his 
Brother  Hemy\  fucceeding  him  •,  not,  on  the  contra- 
ry, this  the  Occafion  of  that.  For  the  Mind  has  more 
Power  than  any  Fortune,  turns  its  Affairs  which  way 
it  pleafes,  and  is  the  fole  Caufe  of  a  Happy  or  Miferable 
Life  (10).  To  expeft  Fortune  from  Chance,  isHeart- 
lefnefs  \  to  think  it  prefcribed  and  already  determined, 
Defperation.  At  this  rate,  Vertue  would  be  ufeleis," 
and  Vice  excufable  by  Compulfion.  Let  your  Highnefs 
but  look  upon  your  Glorious  Anceftors,  who  have 
raifed  the  Greatnefs  of  this  Monarchy,  and  I  am  aiTured 
Vou  will  fee,  it  was  not  Chance  that  Crowned  them, 
but  Vertue,  Courage,  and  Fatigues,  and  that  it  has  been 
fupported  by  the  fame  Means,  by  their  Defcendants,  to 
whom  an  equal  Glory  is  due }  he  no  lefs  contributing  to 
the  Fabrick  of  his  Fortune  who  maintains  it,  than  he  that 
at  firit  raifed  it.  'Tis  a  thing  equally  difficult  to  get, 
and  eaiie  to  lofe.  One  Hour's  Imprudence  ruines  what 
coil  many  Years  to  acquire.  By  Labour  and  Vigilance 
alone  is  procured  God's  Affiftance,  and  the  Grandeur 
of  Princes  is  deriv'd  from  Eternity  (i  i). 

(10)  Vaknxioremm  owni  fortuna  animus  ejr,  in  utramque  partem  ret 
Juat  due».  Sen.  Epift.  98.  (ji)  Non  enim  votis,  neque  fuppliciit 
muliebrtbus  auxilia  Veomm  parantur  *,  ligilando,  agendo,  profperé  omnia 
cedunt.  Salluft. 
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rH  £  finalleft  things  encreafe  by  Concord  -,  bf 
Difcord  the  gre'ateflrfall  to  the  ground.  Thofe 
which  being  divided,  were  weak  and  impo- 
ent  ;  when  united,  refill  any  Force  whatever  (i). 
Vhat  Arm  can  pull  offaHorfe's  Main  when  the  Hairs 
re  not  parted,  or  break  a  Bundle  of  Arrows  ?  And  yet 
ither  of  thefe,  of  it  felf,  is  unable  to  withftand  the  leaft 
Violence.  .  By  thefe  Emblems,  Sertorius^  and  Scikrus 
he  Scythian,  exprefs'd  the  Force  of  Concord,  which  of 
aany  diftind  Parts  makes  one  united  and  confequently 
trong  Body.    Care  of  the  Publick  Repofe  has  raifed  the 


f  0  A  threefold  cord  is  not  quickly  broken, 
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Walls  of  Cities  fo  much  above  the  reach  of  Men,  tha, 
they  might  not  fcale  them  \  but  however,  many  Soldier 
at  once  doling  their  Shields,  and  mutually  joining  am 
agreeing  to  lift  one  another  up,  have  got  above  thei 
Battlements,  and  ftormed  them.  All  the  Works  of  Ma 
ture  are  preserved  by  Amity  and  Concord  ;  and  when  thi; 
fails,  they  decay  and  die :  The  caufe  of  Death  being  n* 
other  than  a  Difcord  of  the  Part,  whereon  Life  dependí! 
The  very  fame  happens  in  Commonwealths  j  as  commoj! 
Confent  made  them  a  Society,  fo  a  DiiTention  betweej 
the  greatelt  or  moit  powerful,  part  diiTolves  again  ani 
diíTociates,  or  elfe  new  models  them.  That  City,  whidi 
by  Concord  was  but  one,  without  it  becomes  two,  nay 
fometimes  three  or  four,  for  want  of  that  Body  of  Lov«j 
whereby  its  Inhabitants  made  one  Body.  This  Divilioj, 
engenders  Hatred,  whence  Revenge  arifes,  and  fronj 
that  a  difrefpecl  of  Laws  \  without  the  Authority  o, 
which,  Juftice  loíés  its  force  •,  and  where  that  fai^ 
Arms  are  taken  up  \  and  a  Civil  War  breaking  out,  thr 
Order  of  the  State,  which  wholly  confifts  in  Unity,  i 
confounded  (2).  The  Bees  no  fooner  fall  out,  but  thei:. 
Commonwealth  is  deftroyed.  The  Ancients,  to  repre 
fent  Difcord^  painted  a  Woman  tearing  her  Cloaths. 

lit  fcifsa  gaudens  vadit  difcordia  falla.  * 

Now  if  it  has  the  fame  effect,  between  Citizens,  hov, 
will  they  be  able  to  unite  for  their  Common  Defena 
and  Intereit  ?  How  will  they  have  God  on  their  fide, 
who  is  Peace  it  felf,  and  fo  great  a  Lover  of  it,  thai 
(as  Job  fays)  with  it  he  maintains  his  Heavenly  Me* 
narchy  (3).  Piato  ufed  to  fay,  Nothing  was  fo  pemiciou 
to  Commonwealths  as  Divifion.  Concord  is  the  Ornamen 
of  a  City,  its  Walls  and  Guard  •,  even  Malice  it  felf  can, 
not  ftand  long  without  it.  Domeftick  DiiTentions  arj 
fo  many  Vi&ories  for  the  Enemy  (4) ;  as  thofe  of  thi 

(2)  Wifdom  18.  9-  *  Virg-  (3)  He  makcth  peace  in  high-placet 
(4)  Nojiris  Mi  diffentionibus,  £5"  difcordiis  ckr'i,  vitia  boftium  ingloriti, 
cxercim  fui  vtrtmU  Tac.  in  Vit-  Agrie. 
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ritains,  Galgacns  laid,  were  to  the  Romans  (<$').  But 
)twithftanding  thefe  and  other  Reafons,  fome  Politi- 
ans  aíTert,  That  it  is  neceflary,  for  the  Prefervation 
r  a  State,  to  fow  Difcords  among  the  People  \  and  to 
lis  end,  alledges,  for  an  Example,  the  Bees,  in  vvhofe 
Ives  is  always  heard  a  kind  of  Murmurring  and  DiiTen- 
on.  But,  alas,  this  is  fo  far  from  ftrengthning,  that  it 
ither  overthrows  their  Opinion  ,  for  that  Humming  is 
)t  a  Dillbnance,  as  I  may  fay,  of  Wills,  but  a  Harmony 
I  Voices ,  whereby  thefe  Creatures,  as  it  were,  en- 
wrage  and  ftir  up  each  other  to  the  Labours  of  making 
[oney,  as  Mariners  do  when  they  Hoife  Sail.  Nor  is 
le  Argument  drawn  from  the  contrariety  of  the  four 
[umours  in  living  Bodies,  of  any  force  •,  for  'tis  rather 
•om  this  Conflict  of  theirs  that  proceed  Difeafes,  and 
tiortnefs  of  Life,  that  which  is  Prdominant  at  laifc 
etting  the  Viftory.  Hence  Vegetables,  becaufe  with- 
ut  that  contrariety,  endure  longer.  What  differs  from, 
id  is  at  variance  with  it  felf,  muil  of  neceflity  fuffer  ; 
id  what  fufTers,  can  never  be  lafting.  Who,  when  a 
.epublick  is  divided,  can  keep  the  Flame  of  DiiTentions 
ithin  certain  Bounds  ?  Who  will  afterwards  quench  it,1 
'hen  All  are  involved  in  them  ?  The  more  Power- 
il  Fattion  will  now  opprefs  the  Weaker  •,  and  that  to 
)efend,  this  to  Revenge  it  felf,  make  ufe  of  Foreign 
orces^,  and  ib  enflave  the  Commonwealth,  or  elfe  intro- 
uce  a  new  Form  of  Government,  which  will  almoib 
Iways  be  Tyrannical,  as  feveral  Inftances  witnefs.  It 
i  not  the  Prince's  Duty  to  diflracl:  the  Minds  of  his  Sub- 
;&s,  but  rather  to  keep  them  loving  and  amicable  \  and 
elides,  'tis  imponible  they  ihould  confpire  to  love  and 
•bey  him,  who  are  divided  amongil  themfelves,  or  con- 
der  not  whence  their  Evil  comes.  As  often  therefore 
s  the  Prince  himfelf  is  the  caufe  of  Difcord,  Divine 
*rovidence  (as  it  abominably  (6)  deteits  it)  permits 

CO  Converts  ad  civile  beUum  animü,  externa  fine  cura  haienturi 
j'ac.  Hift.  1. 1.  (5)  And  a  feventh  doth  my  heart  abhorr,  he  that 
Dweth  difcord  among  brethren.  Prov*  6. 14. 
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thoíé  very  Means  he  thought  to  preíérve  himfelf  by,  tc 
be  the  Inftruments  of  his  Ruine  :  For  when  the  Parties 
come  to  know  it,  they  defpife  and  abhorr  him,  as  th( 
fírít  Author  and  Promoter  of  their  Differences.  King 
Italw  gained  the  Aifeftion  and  Applaufe  of  the  Germans 
by  never  fomenting  DiiTentions,  and  carrying  himfeí 
alike  to  all. 

For  thefe  then,  and  fuch  like  Reafons,  the  Prino 
ihould  beware  of  letting  Difcords  take  root  \  and  rathe 
itrive  to  encourage  the  Union  of  his  State,  which  wiJ 
eafily  be  maintained,  if  he  look  carefully  to  the  Ob 
fervance  of  the  Laws,  the  Unity  of  Religion,  Plenty  o 
Corn  and  Provifion,  to  the  equal  Diftribution  of  Favour 
and  Gratuities,  to  the  Maintaining  of  Privileges  \  if  hi 
take  care  that  the  Common  People  be  employed  i 
Mechanick  Arts,  the  Nobility  in  Publick  Government 
Arms,  and  Literature,  to  prohibit  Cabals,  and  Clan: 
deftine  Meetings,  to  keep  the  Great  Ones  Frugal  an 
Modeit,  and  the  Inferiours  Peaceable,  to  reftrain  Pt¡| 
vileged  Perfons,  and  thofe  who  pretend  to  be  exemj 
from  Duties ;  in  a  word,  if  he  fee  that  Riches  be  u\ 
duced  to  a  Mediocrity,  and  Poverty  remedied.  Fc 
from  the  Reformation  and  Regulating  thefe,  refill 
good  Government  ^  and  where  that  is,  there  Peace  ani 
Concord  ever  flouriih.  There  is  but  one  Cafe  wherei 
it  feems  convenient  and  warrantable  to  kindle  Difcon 
in  Kingdoms,  and  that  is,  when  they  are  already  trouble 
with  Seditions,  and  Inteitine  Broils  \  for  then  to 
ftraS  them  into  Fa&ions,  will  be  a  means  to  weaken  tl 
Power  of  the  Bad,  the  only  end  in  that  being  to  rendí 
Peace  to  the  Good.  And  it  is  a  piece  of  Self-Prefers 
tion,  not  to  let  Difturbers  be  at  quiet  \  inafmuch  as  tl 
Concord  of  111  Men  is  to  the  Prejudice  of  the  Gooc 
as  'tis  to  be  wiíh'd  that  thefe  may  live  Peaceably,  fo  it 
that  thofe  may  be  in  Difcord :  For  Good  Men  alwa 
come  by  the  worit,  when  Bad  Men  are  united  (7). 

(7)  Concordia  mulorum  contrario,  eft  bonorum,  &  ficut  optandum 
:<t  bont  pacen  habeant  ad  invicem,  iu  optandum  ejfy  ut  mali  fint  difcord 
'  ímpeditur  enim  iter  bono  umy  fi  unit  as  non  dividnmr  m^orwn,    S.  Ificl. 
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The  Difcord  we  condemn  as  pernicious  to  Common- 
wealths, is  that  which  arifes  from  Hatred  and  Enmity  ; 
not  that  Contention  which  has  place  between  feverai 
Conditions  and  Members  of  the  fame  Commonwealth, 
as  between  the  Lords  and  Commons,  the  Soldiers  and 
Tradefmen  :  For  that  Contrariety,  or  rather  Emulation, 
by  the  very  diveriity  of  Natures  and  Ends,  keeps  up  a 
Diftinction  in  the  Degrees  and  Spheres  of  the  State,  and 
fiipports  it  ¿  nor  are  there  Seditions,  but  when  the  States 
combine  together,  and  make  every  private  Perfon's  the 
Common  Intereit :  juft  as  from  the  commixtion  of  the 
Elements,  and  the  meeting  of  Rivers  and  Streams,  pro- 
ceed Storms  and  inundations.  It  concerns  the  Prince 
therefore  to  employ  all  his  Care  upon  this  Diviíion  \  fa 
moderating  it,  that  it  fhall  neither  come  on  the  one  hand 
to  abfolute  Rupture,  nor  on  the  other  to  unlawful  Com- 
binations. 

The  fame  thing  fhould  be  done  between  Minifters* 
that  fome  kind  of  Emulation  and  Diffidence  one  of  ano- 
ther, may  make  them  more  attentive  of  their  Duty  9 
for  if  once,  through  a  neglect  of  this,  they  DiiTemble* 
and  conceal  one  another's  Faults,  or  with  one  eonfent 
join  the  purfuit  of  their  own  Intereíts,  there  will  be  an 
end  of  the  Prince  and  the  Statej  without  the  poflibility 
of  a  Remedy,  in  that  none  can  be  apply'd  but  by  their 
Hands.  But  if  this  Honeít  and  Generous  Emulation 
íhould  degenerate  into  Averfion  and  Enmity,  it  will 
create  the  fame  Inconveniencies  •,  for  they  will  then  be 
more  intent  on  contradicting  and  thwarting  one  another, 
more  folicitous  to  overthrow  each  others  Counfels  and 
Actions,  than  to  promote  the  Publick  Good,  and  their 
Prince's  Service.  Every  one  has  his  Friends  and 
Creatures,  and  the  Common  fort  of  People  are  apt  to  be 
lead  into  Fa&ions,  whence  generally  arife  Tumults  and 
PiiTentions.  For  this  Reafon,  Drufm  and  Germanicm 
joined  themfelves,  left  the  Flame  of  the  Differences 
kindled  in  Tiberiwh  Palace,  mould  be  encreafed  by  the' 
Plait  of  their  Favour.  Whence  it  is  apparent  how 
erroneous  the  Judgment  of  Lycurvw  was,  who  fowed 
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Difléntions  among  the  Kings  of  Laccd&mon^  and  ordained, 
that  when  Embafladors  were  to  be  fent  afar  oft^  fuch 
Perfons  fliould  be  made  choice  of,  as  had  fome  grudge 
to  each  other.  We  have  not  a  few  Examples  in  this 
AgeofPublickLoíTes,  occaílon'd  by  the  clalhing  of  Mi- 
nisters joined  in  one  Commiffion,  upon  a  Suppofition  that 
this  very  Emulation  would  incite  them  to  execute  it 
carefully.  The  Prince's  Service  is  One,  and  cannot  be 
perform'd  but  by  Perfons  Unanimous :  Whence  Tacitus 
commends  Agrkola^  for  one  who  was  far  from  envying 
his  Colleagues  (8).  And  certainly  it  is  lefs  dangerous 
for  an  Affair  to  be  managed  by  one  Bad,  than  by  two 
Good  Minifters,  if  they  don't  agree,  which  rarety 
happens. 

The  Nobility  is  the  Prince's  greateft  Security,  or 
greateít  Hazard,  being  a  Powerful  Body,  that  draws 
molt  of  the  People  after  it.  Spain  and  France  furniíh  us 
with  many  Bloody  Inftances  of  this  Truth  ^  that  in 
former  Ages,  this  in  all.  The  belt  Remedies  are,  by 
the  means  of  Emulation,  to  keep  them  divided  from  the 
Commons  and  themfelves,  yet  with  the  Moderation 
above-mention'd.  To  multiply  and  level  the  Titles  and 
Dignities  of  the  Nobles  •,  to  fpend  their  Eftates  upon  Pub- 
lick  Oftentations,  and  their  Great  Souls  in  the  Toils  and 
Dangers  of  War  ^  to  divert  their  Thoughts  by  Employ- 
ments of  Peace,  and  humble  their  Exalted  Spirits  by  the 
fervile  Offices  of  the  Court. 

{%)  Procnl  ab  atmktione  adverfm  coVc¿v.  Tac,  in  Vit.  Agrie 
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IÑGS,  in  Holy  Scripture,  are  compared  to 
Rivers  ^  for  fo  the  Prophet  Hahakkuk  is  to  be 
underftood,  when  he  fays,  God  would  cleave 
]the  Rivers  of  the  Earth  (1)  }  meaning,  that  God  would 
divide  the  Forces  of  thofe  who  took  up  Arms  againft  his 
People  :  As  David  actually  found  he  did,  in  his  Defeat 
of  the  Philiftines ;  and  therefore  openly  confefled,  that 
the  Lord  had  divided  his  Enemies  before  him,  as  Waters 
are  divided  (2).      Divilion  is  the  moit  effectual  means 

(1)  Thou  didft  cleave  the  earth  with  rivers.  Habak.  3.9.  (2)  The 
Lord  hach  broken  forth  upon  mine  enemies  before  me,  as  the  breach 
of  waters.  ^2  Sam.  5.  20. 
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to  pull  down  any  Power-,  the  very  greateft,  if  divided, 
being  uncapable  of  making  any  further  Refiftance.  How 
impetuoufly  does  a  River  ftream  down  the  midft  of  its 
Channel,  breaking  through  its  very  Banks  to  open  it  felf 
new  Pailages  •,  yet  if  parted  into  feveral  Rivulets,  it 
lofes  its  ftrength,  and  becomes  paifable  .to  all.  Thus 
it  happened  to  the  River  Gyndes,  where  a  beloved  Horfe 
oí  Cyrus's  having  been  drowned,  it  fo  enraged  him,  that 
he  immediately  commanded  it  to  be  cut  into  an  Hun- 
dred and  iixty  Canals  •,  by  which  means  it  loft  both  its 
Name  and  Greatnefs-,  and  that  which  before  would 
fcarce  bear  Bridges,  might  afterwards  be  eafily  forded. 
This  the  Counfel  had  regard  to,  which  fome  gave  the 
Roman  Senate,  to  weaken  the  River  Tiber,  by  turning  the 
Couríé  of  the  Lakes  and  Brooks  that  difcharged  them- 
felves  into  it  (3),  to  rid  the  City  of  continual  Fear  and 
Danger  of  its  Inundations.  But  the  Senate  refufed  to 
do  it,  as  unwilling  to  deprive  the  Tiber  of  its  Glory  (4). 
All  thefe  things  have  given  occaiion  to  the  prefent 
Emblem,  which  (  by  a  River  parted  into  feveral  Branches) 
Ihews  of  what  confequence  it  is  to  diftracl:  the  Forces  of 
PuiiTant  Princes  :  For  the  greater  the  Power  is,  the 
more  Forces  and  Expence  its  Defence  requires  *,  nor  is 
it  hardly  poííible  to  find  Officers  and  Soldiers  enough 
for  it,  or  to  prevent  all  Mifchances.  Courage  and 
Prudence  are  confounded,  when  Dangers  threaten  thus 
on  all  fides.  Befides,  this,  is  the  molt  fecure  and  the 
cheapeil  Method  that  can  be  taken  ^  inafmuch  as  a 
Trumpet  on  a  fudden  founding  an  Alarm  in  feveral 
Parts  of  a  Kingdom,  has  abundantly  greater  EfFe&s, 
than  a  War  folemnly  denounced. 

It  is  always  the  belt  and  fecureft  way,  to  divide  Ene- 
mies Forces,  and'  fow  feeds  of  Diifention  within  their 
States  (s)  :   Nothing  fo  much  expofing  to  Plots  and 


(:)  Si  amnis  Njr  (id  enim parabatur) in  Rivos  diduflus  fupernavigajfet. 
Tad  Anna).  I.  1.  (4)  Sttin  ipfum  TiberinnoUe^prorfus  éccolit  fluviit 
orbatum,  minor  i  gloria  fuere.  Ibid.  (5)  Prudent»  eft  Duett  inter  boftef 
diftordia  fnufas  ferers.  Vfgct, 
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Invafions,  as  Difcord  and  Sedition  (6).  By  thefe  Ar- 
tifices the  Phoenicians  eftabliihed  their  Dominion  in  Spain, 
dividing  it  into  various  Factions.  The  fame  did  the 
Carthaginians  againft  them.  Therefore  the  Counfel  of 
the  Marquefs  of  Cadiz,  was  not  at  all  imprudent,  when 
having  taken  Boabdili,  King  of  Grenada,  he  moved 
Ferdinand  the  Catholick  to  fet  him  at  liberty,  that  his 
Prefence  might  foment  the  Fa&ions  a  foot  between  him 
and  his  Father,  about  the  Crown,  which  had  diftra&ed 
the  Kingdom  into  a  great  many  Parties.  When  the 
Roman  Empire,  fays  Tacitw,  began  to  decline,  and 
haften  to  decay,  nothing  greater  could  be  defired  of 
Fortune,  than  the  Difcord  of  its  Enemies  (7).  No 
Money  is  laid  out  to  more  Advantage,  none  with  left 
Bloodíhed  or  Danger,  than  that  which  is  employed  in 
encouraging  the  DiiTentions  of  an  Enemy's  Kingdom,  or 
in  getting  another  Prince  to  make  War  upon  it  ;  for  the 
Charges  and  Damage  become  hereby  much  more  incon- 
fiderable.  But  this  matter  demandeth  extraordinary  Ad- 
vertency \  for  fometimes,  upon  a  mif-grounded  Appr.e- 
heniion,  Money  is  expended  to  no  purpofe,  and  the 
Difcovery  of  the  ill  Intention  begets  open  Hcftility  : 
A  thing  we  have  many  Inftances  of,  in  thofe  who  with- 
out any  Provocation,  or  the  leaft  Profped  of  Advan- 
tage, have  countenanced  the  Adverfaries  of  the  Houfe 
of  Auflria,  to  keep  its  Hands  full,  by  continual  Wars, 
in  the  mean  time  unprofitably  exhaufting  their  Treafuries, 
without  coniidering,  that  if  they  ihould  once  be  attack'd 
by  thofe  of  this  Houfe,  it  would  be  much  better  to  have 
lull  by  them,  for  their  own  Defence,  what  they  had 
laid  out  upon  the  Diveriion  of  their  Forces. 

And  this  whole  Doctrine  has  place,  without  any 
fcruple  in  Policy,  in  an  open  War,  where  the  Reafon 
of  Self-P refer vation  is  more  cogent,  than  other  Confide- 
rations  lefs  folid  j  and  the  fame  Caufe  that  makes  the 

( 6)  Difcordia  <&  Sedith  omnia  facit  opportunhra  infidiantibus.  Livy, 
(7)  Vrgentibw  Imperii  Romtni  fattt,  nihil  jam  prajiare  fortuna  ma]u& 
potuitt  quant  hoflium  difcordim.  Tac,  de  Mor.  Germ. 
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War  lawful,  juftifies  alfo  this  Difcord.  But  when  the 
cafe  is  nothing  but  an  invidious  Emulation  of  Grandeur, 
thefe  Artifices  are  not  warrantable  •,  for  he  who  ftirs  up 
the  Subjects  of  another  Prince  to  Rebellion,  at  the  fame 
time  teaches  his  own  to  be  Traitors.  The  Emulation 
mould  be  between  the  Perfons,  not  the  Offices  :  Dignity 
is  of  the  fame  kind  in  all  its  parts  ;  that  which  wounds 
one,  wounds  all.  PaiTions  and  Hatreds  are  tranfient; 
but  Bad  Examples  remain  for  ever.  It  is  the  Intereit 
and  Concern  of  every  Prince,  not  to  fuifer  the  Dignity 
of  another  to  be  injured  by  Contempt  or  Difobediencfl 
or  his  Perfon  by  Treafon.  'Tis  an  Action  unworthy  of 
a  Prince  to  conquer  by  Poifon,  not  by  the  Sword.  It 
was  ever  accounted  bafe,  among  the  Romans  (8)  \  and  is 
to  this  day  with  the  Spaniards,  who  have  been  fofar  from 
making  ufe  of  fuch  fecret  Practices  againfl;  their  Enemies* 
that  they  have  often  been  aiTifting  to  them.  A  remarkable 
Example  of  which,  our  Catholick  King  left  your  High- 
nefs,  when  he  fent  an  Army  to  aid  the  French  King 
againfl:  the  Englifa  who  had  poiTefs'd  themfelves,  of  the 
lile  of  Rhea,  not  regarding  the  Duke  of  Roan's,  Advice, 
which  was,  to  divide  the  Kingdom  into  feveral  Govern- 
ments. And  another  time,  when  His  Majefty  offered,  by 
Monfieur  de  Maximi,  the  Pope's  Nuncio,  to  afliil  the 
fame  King  in  Perfon  to  fubdue  the  Hugonots  of  Mon- 
taaban,  and  drive  them  out  of  his  Country.  Which 
Signal  and  Heroick  Kindnefs  had  no  other  Return  but 
Ingratitude  ,  leaving  a  Lehon  to  Reafon,  not  to  let  it 
felf  be  too  eaiily  touch'd  with  Companion  towards  a 
Foreign  State. 

From  what  hath  been  faid,  it  is  obvious  to  deduce 
how  much  the  Agreement  of  Subjects  Minds,  and  the 
Union  of  States,  contribute  to  their. Common  Defence  : 
If,  I  fay,  every  particular  Perfon  did  look  on  the 
Danger  of  his  Neighbour  as  his  own,  be  it  at  never  fo 
remote  a  diihnce,  and  accordingly  endeavour  all  ways, 

(%)  Non  fraude  reque  eccultis,  fed  pi  I  am,  C5"  artnatum  pofulm  J^o- 
manum  bojies  fuos  ukijei.  Tac.  Hift.  1.  2. 

both 
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both  with  Men  and  Money,  to  relieve  him,  that  the 
whole  Body  may  be  preferyed.  But  not  a  few  are  de- 
ceived in  this  Point  •,  they  who  are  far  oft^  flattering 
themfelves  with  the  Thoughts  that  the  Danger  will 
never  reach  them,  or  that  they  are  no  way  obliged  to 
anticipate  fuch  Expences,  and  that  it  is  greater  Prudence 
to  keep  their  Forces  entire  till  the  Enemy  come  nigher. 
But  alas !  then  all  the  Difficulties  being  furmounted,  and 
thofe  States  taken,  which  ferved  them  for  Out-works 
the  reft  will, never  be  able  to  hold  out.  This  was  the 
Fate  of  the  Brit  aim  :  of  whom,  thusTacitus  -,  Heretofore 
they  were  under  Kings,  now  are  by  petty  Princes  diftraBed 
into  V anions-,  nor  does  any  thing  further  our  Defigns  ag-ainfi 
the  firongest  Nations,  than  their  not  confulting  the  Common- 
Good.  Seldom  above  two  or  three  Cities  affociate  to  repelí 
the  Common  Danger  :  Thus  while  every  one  fights  finglc,  all 
are  overcome  (9).  The  Kingdoms  of  Spain,  and  Pro- 
vinces of  Italy,  Burgundy  and  Flanders  ave  fenííble  of  this 
Danger,  with  a  greater  Prudence,  a  more  eminent  and 
exemplary  Piety ,  Zeal  and  Affection  towards  their 
Lawful  Lord  ;  in  that  with  a  generous  Emulation  they 
voluntarily  oner  His  Majefty  their  Lives  and  Fortunes, 
to  protect,  them  from  their  Enemies,  who  with  joint- 
Forces  confpire  the  Overthrow  of  the  Gatholick  Reli- 
gion, and  that  Monarchy.  Let  Your  Highnefs  ingrave 
thefe  Services  on  your  tender  Breait }  and  let  the  Gra- 
titude and  Efteem  due  .to  Subjects  fo  Loyal,  encreafe 
with  your  Glorious  Years : 

Then  you  will  judge  which  is  mofi  excellent, 
To  Rule  the  World,  or  fuch  a  Government.  * 

(q)  Olim  Regibus  parebanty  nunc  per  Principes  faftionibus,  (fyjludiis 
trabantur  •,  tiec  aliud  adverfus  validifftmas  gentes  pro  nobis  utilius,  <¡uam 
quod  in  commune  non  confulunt.  ftarut  duabus,  tribufve  civitaiibus,  ad 
propulfandum  commune  periculum  convsntus :  iu  durn  (inguli  pu¿nanr,  unU 
verfi  vhmtntur.  Tac.  in  Vic.  Agrie.       *  Cam.  Luf. 
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FRiendJhip  feems  to  reftrain  a  Government  more, 
and  to  have  been  more  confidered  by  Law- 
Givers,  than  Jufike.  For  if  all  Men  were  Friends^ 
there  would  be  no  need  of  Juftice  -7  but  though  all  were 
Juft,  yet  would  they  want  the  Protection  of  Friend- 
jhip(i). .  Friendihip  is  the  greateftgood  Mankind  en- 
joys j  a  lure  Sword  always  by  one's  fide,  both  in  Peace 
and  War  .,  a  faithful  Companion  in  both  Fortunes. 

^— i— — ^— — pM— —— ■■  ■■         ■  ■—■!■»         ■  ■■   ■  i  .,-■.■ ■■     g  ■   ■  — ^M^M 

(0  ndetur  Atnicitia  tnagit  continerc,  &  major  e  ft  Am  jttftitta  influiic 
fu'fe  Lcgiflmribus.  Nam  fi  Atnicitia  inter  omnes  ejfet,  nihil  efet,  quM\ 
juftniam  defiierarent  \  at  ft  jufti  etfcnt,  tomen  dmicitiaj  prafidium  ream- 
rerent.  Arift.  Ethic,  l.i. 
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Vith  this,  Profperity  is  crown'd,  and  Adverfity  be- 
ornes  more  eafie.  For  it  neither  is  diminiíhed  by  one, 
•r  encreafed  by  the  other  :  In  one  it  is  guided  by  Mo- 
|lefty2  in  the  other  by  Conftancy  ^  in  the  one  and  the 
»ther  always  at  hand,  as  if  by  both  it  were  like  to  gain, 
bonfanguinity  may  be  without  Kindnefs  and  Affection, 
friendihip  cannot.  This  comes  from  our  own  Choice, 
hat  from  Chance.  That  may  be  without  the  Bond  of 
!}ommunication  and  Mutual  Aífiítance,  this  cannot  -7 
braimuch  as  there  are  three  things,  which,  as  coniti- 
:uent  parts  of  its  Being  unite  it  •,  Nature  by  the  means  of 
ilefemblance  •,  the  Will,  by  that  of  Good  Humour  \ 
md  Reafon,  by  that  of  Honour.  Hereunto,  certainly, 
King  Alyhonfm  the  Wife  alludes,  when  he  accufeth  a  cer- 
tain Perfon  of  Cruelty  and  Injuitice,  for  carrying  away 
Prifoner  one  of  two  Perfons  who  were  endeared  to  each 
other  by  Confanguinity  and  Friendihip  (2). 

The  more  tried  therefore  and  fincere  the  Friendihip 
has  been,  fo  much  the  lefs  valuable  will  it  be,  when 
once  violated.  A  Cryital  crackt,  is  good  for  nothing. 
The  Diamond  lofes  all  its  Worth,  when  divided  into 
Pieces.  A  Sword  once  broken,  can  never  be  folder'4 
again.  Whoever  truits  to  reconciled  Friendihip,  will 
find  himfelf  deceived  -0  for  upon  the  firit  Blow  of  Ad- 
verfity, or  Profpecl  of  Advantage,  it  will  prefently 
relapfe  again.  Neither  David's  Mercy,  in  fparing  Saul\ 
Life,  nor  the  Acknowledgments  and  fair  Proteftations 
of  Saul,  confirmed  by  Oath,  were  fufficient  to  make  the 
firit  think  himfelf  e'er  the  fafer  for  this  Reconcilement, 
or  the  lail  to  ceafe  Plotting  again  it  him  (3).  £/*«,  with 
Embraces,  and  Tears  in  his  Eyes,  tried  to  regain  the 
Favour  of  his  Brother  Jacob  -0  and  though  there  pafled 
great  Signs  and  Expreflions  of  Friendihip  on  both  fides, 
yet  could  they  never  take  away  Jacob's  Diítruít,  who, 
notwithstanding,  endeavoured  all  he  could  to  be  fevered 
from  him,  an<f  fecure  himfelf  *.      Renewed  Friendihip 

(2)  L.  19.  Tit.  2.  p.  2.    (3)  And  Saul  went  home  ;  but  David  and 
)i¡s  men  gat  them  up  unto  the  hold.  1  Sam.24. 221      *  Gen.  33. 12. 
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is  like  a  veíTel  of  Metal,  which  to  day  Ihines,   and 
to  morrow  is  covered  with  Ruft  (4).      Nor  are  all  th< 
good  offices  jn  the  World  capable  of  making  it  firm, 
becaufe  the  remembrance  of  Injuries  is  never  quite  erafeÜ 
out  of  the  Mind.      Ervigius,  after  the  Ufurpatioa  o! 
Wamba's  Crown,  marry'd  his  Daughter  Cixilon  to  Egica, 
a  very  near  Relation  of  that  King's,  and  afterwardi1 
nominated  him  for  his  Succeflbr  \  but  even  this  could 
not  keep  Egica  from  giving  fome  marks  of  his  Hatred 
to  his  Father-in-Law,  as  foon  as  ever  he  came  to  the 
Crown  *.      The  Scars  of  Wounds  made  by  Injuries  or 
the  Mind,  always  remain  in  the  Perfon  wrong'd,  and 
upon  the  firit  motion  bleed  afreih.    Injuries  are  like 
Marines,  which,  though  dried  up,  are  eafily  filled  witl. 
Water  again.     There  is  a  certain  Shadow  always  be- 
twixt the  Offender  and  the  Offended,  which  no  Light  ol; 
Éxcufe  or  Satisfaction  can  difpell.    Nor  is  Friendihip 
iecure  on  the  former's  fide,  in  that  he  never  is  perfuaded 
the  other  has  really  and  from  his  heart  forgiven  the 
Injury,  and  always  looks  on  him  as  an  Enemy.    Befides 
that,  it  is  natural  to  hate  one  you  have  injured  (5). 

This  is  what  happens  in  the  Friendihip  of  private  Per- 
fons,  but  'tis  not  fo  in  thofe  of  Princes,  ( if  indeed  there 
be  any  true  Friendihip  to  be  met  with  between  them)  for 
Self-Intereft  makes  them  Friends  or  Enemies  ^  and  though 
the  Friendihip  be  broke  a  thoufand  times,  yet  it  is  pre- 
fently  renewed  again  by  hopes  of  Advantage  \  and  as 
long  as  this  may  be  executed,  continues  firm  and  con- 
ltant.  Wherefore  in  fuch  Friendfhips  as  thefe,  no  re- 
gard is  to  be  had  to  the  Ties  of  Blood,  or  Obligations 
of  Favours  received,  for  thefe  are  things  difowned  by 
Ambition.  Their  Duration  is  to  be  eiteem'd  by  Utility, 
in  that  all  Friendfhips  now-a-days  are  like  thofe  of  Philip, 
King  of  Macedón ,  who  made  Intereit,  not  Faith,  the 
Mealure  of  them.  '  In  thefe,  Friendfhips,  which  are  more 

(4J  Never  truft  thine  enemy ;  for  like  as  iron^ufteth,  fo  is  bit 
wkkednefs :  though  he  humble  himfelf,  and  go  crouching,  yet  take 
good  heed,  and  beware  of  him,  Eceh  12.  10.  *  Mar.  Hift.  Hifp, 
(jjPropriwn  hutnani  ingenii  eft,  odiJUe  quern  Ixferis.  Tac.  Vit. Agrie. 
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R.eafon  of  State,  than  any  Mutual  Harmony  of  Wills, 
Ariflotle  and  Cicero  would  never  have  fo  iharply  repri- 
nanded  Bias,  for  faying,  We  ought  to  love  no  otherwife, 
han  if  we  were  to  hate  again :  For  a  Prince  would  be  de- 
rived in  his  Confidence,  ihould  he  ground  it  upon  fuch 
Friendihip.  It  is  belt  then  for  Princes  to  be  Friends  fo 
to  day,  as  to  think  they  may  poffibly  fall  out  to  morrow. 
but  although  this  Precaution  is  not  to  be  found  fault 
jwith,  yet  Intereft  and  Self-ends  are  not  to  be  preferred 
to  Friertdihip,  ever  the  more,  for  that  'tis  common  for 
others  to  do  to.  Let  Friendihip  fail  in  others,  but  not 
the  Prince  we  propofe  to  form  by  thefe  Emblems,  whom 
we  exhort  to  Conftancy  in  his  Actions  and  Obligations. 

All  that  has  been  faid  hitherto,  has  refpeS:  to  fuch 
Friendfhips  as  are  betwixt  neighbouring  Princes,  be- 
tween whom  there  is  fome  Emulation  of  Grandeur  ;  for 
among  others,  iincere  Amity,  and  a  reciprocal  Cor- 
refpondence,  may  have  place.  Power  ihould  not  be  fo 
over-careful,  as  to  truit  no  one.  Like  a  Tyrant,  he 
will  be  ever  in  Fear,  who  puts  no  Confidence  in  his 
Friends.  Without  thefe,  the  Crown  is  Slavery,  not 
Majeily.  'Tis  an  unjuit  Empire,  that  deprives  Princes 
of  Friendfhips.  Not  Armies  nor  Treafures  are  the 
Defence  of  a  Kingdom,  but  Friends  (6).  'Tis  not  the 
Golden  Scepter  that  protects  a  King,  but  abundance  of 
Friends  -,  thofe  are  the  trueit,  thofe  the  fecureft 
Scepter  (7).  Nor  is  there  any  greater  Inftrument  of 
good  Government,  than  good  Friends  (8). 

Friendihip  between  great  Princes,  ihould  be  main- 
tained rather  by  a  good  Correfpondence,  than  by  Pre- 
fents  \  for  Intereft  is  always  ungrateful  and  infatiable  : 
For  the  íáke  of  that,  Friendfhips  are  pretended,  never 
really  contracted  -,  as  Vitelline  found,  who  thinking  to 
preferve  his  Friends,  by  the  Richnefs  of  his  Prefents, 

(6)  Non  exerchus  neque  thefauri,  prafidia  Hegni  [unt,  verum  amici, 
Salliiu.  (7)  Ñon  aureum  iftud  fceptrum  <•/?,  quod  Hegem  cujiodit,  fed 
copia  amicorum,  ea  %egibus  fceptrum  tHtiJfmum,  Xenoph.  (2)  Nee 
uUnm  mn)us  bmi  Imperii  inflrume?num  qu&m  boni  Amici,  Tac.  Arfna!.  1. 4. 
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not  by  his  Merit,  deferved  rather  than  had  them  (9} 
Friends  are  to  be  kept  by  Iron,  not  Gold  ^  for  Fear  0 
Arms  creates  more  of  them ,  than  Delire  of  Money 
Pecuniary  Subiidies  enervate  the  Giver  ^  and  the  greatei 
they  are,  the  lefler  time  can  they  be  continued  \  and  a: 
fail  as  the  Prince's  Coffers  empty,  his  Reputation  dimi 
niihes.  Princes  are  eibeem'd  and  lov'd  for  the  Tre» 
íüres  they  ftill  have,  not  thofe  they  have  already  fquan- 
dered  away  \  more,  I  fay,  for  what  they  can  give,  than 
for  what  they  have  given :  For  Hope  prevails  much 
more  with  Men  than  Gratitude.  He  who  buys  Peace, 
is  unable  to  uphold  it  with  Arms.  This  is  a  Fault  which 
almoit  all  Monarchies  fall  into,  when  arrived  to  fome 
height  of  Grandeur,  they  ftrive  to  maintain  it  by  Money, 
not  Arms}  and  thus  confuming  their  Treafures,  and 
opprefllng  their  Subjects,  to  raife  Contributions  for 
neighbouring  Princes,  to  keep  the  Circumference  quiet, 
they  weaken  the  Center.  And  though  that  Greatnefs  be 
fupported  for  a  time,  yet  'tis  at  the  Price  of  a  greater 
Downfall  •,  for  that  Weaknefs  being  known,  and  the 
Frontiers  once  loft,  the  Enemy,  without  Oppofition, 
makes  way  to  their  Heart.  Thus  it  befell  the  Roman 
Empire,  when,  after  having  been  at  fo  many  ufelefs 
Expences,  and  wafted  their  Strength,  the  Emperors 
went  about  to  gain  the  Parthiam  and  Germans  by  Pre- 
fents,  which  was'  the  firft  beginning  of  their  Ruine, 
Hence  Alcibiades  advifed  Tifapbemes  not  to  be  fo  liberal 
of  his  Succors  to  the  Lacedemonians^  but  to  remember, 
that  it  was  not  his  own,  but  another's  Victory  he  pro- 
moted ;  and  that  he  was  to  fupport  the  War,  fo  as  not 
to  be  obliged  to  abandon  it  through  Want  (10).  This* 
Counfel  we  may  make  our  Advantage  of,  by  taking 
care,  what  is  expended  on  Favour  of  Foreign  Princes, 
to  the  great  prejudice  and  weakening  of  Caftile  y  which 

(9)  Dum  amicitias  m&gnitudine  munerum,  non  conftantia  morum  con- 
firiere putavit,  meruit,  magis  quam  babuit,  Tac  Hift.  J.  2.  ( 10)  Afc 
tanta  ftipendia  clajji  Lacedcemontorut»  praberet,  fed  nee  auxiliit  nimit  enixe 
ynandos,  quippenon  immemorem  ejfe  deberé,  alienam  effe  zitloriam  nonfttitn 
inftruere,  ¿r  eatenitsrbellumfuftinendum,  ne  inopia  deferatur.  Trog.  1.  5. 
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yet,  as  being  the  Heart  of  the  whole  Monarchy,  ihould 
be  furnifh'd  with  the  greateit  quantity  of  Blood,  to  di- 
ftribute  Vital  Spirits  to  all  the  other  Parts  of  the  Body ; 
as  Nature  her  felf,  the  belt  Miftrefs  of  Politicks,  in- 
ftructs,  who  fortifies  with  the  ftrongeil  Fences  the  inte- 
riour  Parts,  whereon  Life  depends.  If  what  Timorouf- 
nefs  and  Solicitude  fpends  Abroad  to  keep  the  Monarchy 
in  Security,  Prudence  would  lay  out  at  Home  in  main- 
taining Forces  both  by  Sea  and  Land,  in  Fortifying  and 
Garrifoning  Strong  Holds,  Forts  and  Cities,  the  remote 
Provinces  would  be  abundantly  more  fafe  \  and  if  any 
one  íhould  be  loft,  it  might  eafily  be  recovered  by  the 
Forces  within.  Borne  was  able  to  defend  it  felf,  and 
even  to  retake  all  that  Hannibal  had  gotten  from  them, 
nay,  even  to  overthrow  Carthage  it  felf,  by  keeping  all 
its  Wealth  and  Strength  within  the  Bowels  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

Not  that  1  fay  this,  with  a  defire  to  perfuade  Princes 
always  to  refufe  their  Money  to  their  Friends  and  Neigh- 
bours, but  only  that  they  might  be  very  careful  how 
they  lay  it  out,  and  rather  afliit  them  with  Men  than 
Money  :,  for  this  ftays  with  them  that  receiv'd  it,  where- 
as thofe  return  to  him  who  fent  them.  And  this  is  to 
be  underftood,  when  there  is  no  danger  of  engaging 
themfelves  in  the  War,  by  drawing  it  into  their  own 
States,  or  of  getting  their  Friend  greater  Enemies  *,  as 
alfo  when  it  is  more  Expenfive,  and  liable  to  more 
Inconveniences  to  aid  with  Money,  than  Arms :  For  one 
of  the  two  ways  State-Intereft  abfolutely  requires  us  to 
defend  a  neighbouring  Prince,  as  often  as  our  Fortune 
is  infeparably  joined  with  his  \  it  being  prudenter  to 
carry  on  a  War  in  another's  State,  than  to  feed  it  in 
the  very  Heart  of  our  own.  Thus,  of  old,  it  was  the 
peculiar  way  of  the  Romans  to  make  War  far  from 
Home,  and  by  the  Fortrefles  of  the  Empire  to  defend 

the  Fortunes  of  their  Allies  (11),  not  their  own  Houfes. 

______ ^ ________ _________ ____, 

(  n )  Fuit  proprium  popuii  Ramani  longe  a  domo  bellare,  <fr  propugnáculo, 
Imperii  fodorum  fortuwi  non  ¡u  tefta  definiere^  Cic.  pro  leg.  Man. 

And 
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And  this  we  ought  to  have  learn'd  from  that  Govern- 
ment, that  we  might  not  be  forced  to  lament  at  this  day 
fo  many  Calamities.  'Tis  this  Policy,  rather  than  Am- 
bition, that  has  moved  the  Swifs-Cantons  to  undertake  the" 
Protection  of  fome  People  j  for  though  they  were  fenii- 
ble  this  could  not  be  done  without  great  Charges,  and  the 
running  the  Rifque  of  their  own  Defence,  yet  they  thought 
it  more  their  Intereft  to  keep  the  War  out  of  their  own1 
Territories :  The  Confines  of  a  neighbouring  State  are 
the  Walls  of  our  own,  and  as  fuch,  to  be  guarded  with 
all  the  Care  imaginable. 

EMBLEM    XCII. 


EVen  the  Feathers  of  Birds  are  in  danger,  when  too. 
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£agle  and  the  other  Birds,  corrode  and  deftroy  them  (t ). 
rhus  Protection  changes  into  Tyranny.  A  Superionr 
tower  obferves  no  Laws,  Ambition  no  Refpecr..  What 
vas  committed  to  its  Truft,  it  afterwards  detains  as  its 
)wn,  under  colour  of  Self-Prefervation.  Petty  Princes 
;hink  to  fecure  their  States  by  Foreign  Aids  and  utterly 
*uine  them  :  They  fall  a  Prey  both  to  Friend  and  Enemy  -0 
:he  former  being  no  lefs  dangerous  from  Confidence, 
:han  the  latter  from  Hatred.  With  a  Friend  we.  live 
.ecure,  without  the  leaft  Fear  or  Precaution  *,  fo  that  he 
nay  eafily  ftrike  us,  without  any  Danger  on  his  fide. 
llpon  this  Reafon,  I  conceive,  was  founded  that  Law, 
which  commanded,  the  Oxe  that  had  gored  any  one, 
.0  be  itoned  (2),  but  fays  nothing  of  the  Bull  \  becaufe 
we  truft  the  Oxe  more,  as  being  a  Dómeftick  Animal 
we  every  day  make  ufe  of.  Ambition  creeps  in,  under 
:he  pretext  of  Friendfhip  and  Protection  }  and  that,  by 
:heir  means,  is  eafily  obtained,  which  never  could 
lave  been  by  Force.  With  what  fpecious  Names  did 
:he  Romans  mask  their  Tyranny,  when  they  received 
:he  People  of  other  Nations  for  Citizens,  Friends,  and 
Allies  ?  They  admitted  the  Alhani  into  their  Common- 
wealth, peopling  it  with  thofe  who  before  were  Enemies: 
The  Sabines  they  made  Free  of  their  City  \  and  abun- 
lance  of  Countries  called  them  to  their  Aid,  againifc 
:heir  Enemies,  as  the  Prote&ors  of  their  Liberties  and 
Privileges,  and  the  Univerfal  Arbitrators  of  Juitice. 
rhus  they,  who  of  themfelves  could  not  have  gained 
Dne  Foot  of  Ground,  by  the  Ignorance  of  others,  ex- 
tended their  Dominions  far  and  near.  At  firit  they 
exacted  but  moderate  Tributes  of  thofe  Nations  \  thus 
difguifing  their  Treachery,  under  the  Appearance  of 
Morality.  But  when  that  Imperial.  Eagle  had  fpread  Its 
Wings  wider,  over  the  three  Parts  of  the  World',  Europe, 
Afia,  and  Africa,  fhe  whet  her  Beak  upon  Ambition 

(1)  Plin.  1. 10.  c.  3.  JEX.  I.  9.  c.  ir.  de  Animal.  (2)  If  an 
eve  gore  a  man  or  a  woman,  and  they  die,  the  oxe  (hall  be  furely 
Honed,   Exod.  21.  28. 
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and  difcovered  the  Claws  of  her  Tyranny.  The  People 
then  found  their  Confidence  was  mifevably  deluded, 
and  the  Feathers  of  their  Power  deitroyed,  under  tholé¡ 
of  the  Oppreflion  of  Taxes,  and  the  lofs  of  their  Liberty' 
and  Privileges  •,  and  now  the  Tyranny  was  growa; 
powerful,  could  neither  recover  themfelves  again,  nor 
re-eilablifh  their  Forces  :  And  to  the  end  the  Venonv 
might  turn  into  Nature,  the  Romans  invented  Colonies, 
and  introduced  the  Latin  Tongue ,  thus  to  efface  thei 
Diítiñftion  of  Nations,  and  leave  the  Romans  alone  to, 
enjoy  the  Empire  of  all.  This  was  that  Eagle  in  FzekicP$\ 
Viiion,  with  great  Wings ,  and  many  Feathers  (3)  •,  or,  as 
the  Septuagint  has  it,  many  Talons,  becaufe  fuch  were  its: 
Feathers.  How  often  do  Men  think  they  ftand  under 
the  one,  when  they  are  really  under  the  other  ?  How 
often  do  they  think  themfelves  covered  with  the  Lily, 
when  ftuck  fo  fail  amidft  Thorns  and  Briars,  that  they; 
can't  efcape  without  tearing  their  Cloaths.  The  City 
of  Pifa  put  their  Rights  and  Preteníions  againít  tftíi 
Republickof  Florence,  under  the  Protection  of  Ferdinam 
the  Catholich,  and  the  King  of  France  •  and  both  agreed 
to  deliver  it  to  the  Florentines,  under  the  pretence  of  the, 
Repofe  of  Italy.  Lewis  Sforzjt  employed  the  Afiiilanc* 
of  the  French  againít  his  Nephew,  John  Galeas  ;  anc) 
they  having  diverted  him  of  the  Dutchy  oí  Milan,  car* 
ried  him  Prifoner  into  France.  But  what  need  is  there 
to  look  fo  far  for  Examples  ?  Let  the  Duke  oiMantu* 
tell  how  dear  another's  Protection  has  coil  him  ?  Let 
the  Ele&or  of  Treves,  and  the  Grifons,  fay  whether  thej 
have  preferved  their  Liberty,  by  admitting  Foreign 
Armies  into  their  States,  for  their  Defence  and  Pro- 
tection :  Let  Germany  tell  us  how  it  finds  it  felf,  iindet 
the  Patronage  of  Sweden  -,  now  the  noble  Circles  of  id 
Provinces,  heretofore  the  Splendour  and  Support  of  tot 
Imperial  Diadem,  are  divided  and  broken  ;  now  thoft 
fparkling  Diamonds,  the  Cities  of  the  Empire,  its  an.- 

(3)  Ard   there  was  alfo  another  EJgle,  with  great  wingv  aoc 
many  fathers,  <fyc.   E^eh  1 7.  7. 
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cient  Ornament,  are  fullied  and  unfet,  the  Orders  of 
its  States  overthrown  and  confounded,  the  Harmony 
of  its  Politick  Government  deilroyed ,  its  ancient 
Nobility  ifript  and  impoverished  ^  fW,  of  all  its 
.Provinces  which  knew  belt  how  to  aiTert  its  Liberty 
flow  without  the  leait  appearance  of  it,  is  trampled 
under  foot  and  laid  wafte  by  the  Fire  and  Sword  of 
Foreign  Nations,  and  expofed  to  the.  Will  of  athoufand 
Tyrants,  all  living  Piclures  of  the  King  of  Sweden  ;  iri 
a  word,  a  Slave  both  to  Friends  and  Enemies,  and  fo 
ftupified  by  its  Misfortunes,  that  'tis  render'd  incapable 
of  difcerning  its  Intereit  or  Difad  vantage.  This  is  the 
Fate  of  all  People  at  variance  with  themfelves,  of  all 
Princes  who  make  ufe  of  Foreign  Forces  •,  especially  if 
he  who  fends^  does  not  alfo  pay  them.  Thus  it  hap- 
pened to  the  Cities  of  Greece,  when  Pbilipi  King  of 
Macedón,  contriving  to  enfnare  the  Liberty  of  all,  fo- 
mented their  Contentions  ,  and  by  fiding  with  the 
Weaker,  made  both  the  Vi&ors  and  Vanquiihed  fubmit 
to  one  Yoke  (4).  Glory,  at  firft,  prompts  to  the  De- 
fence -,  but  in  the  end,  Ambition  feizes  all.  Whoever 
employs  his  Forces  for  another,  expects  fome  Amends 
for  it.  The  Country  always  loves  the  Power  that  pro- 
tefts  it  :,  the  Subje&s  imagining  they  (hall  live  more 
fecnre  and  happy  under  his  Government,  freed  front 
the  Fear  and  Danger  of  Wars,  and  the  fevere  Taxes 
inferiour  Princes  are  wont  to  impofe,  and  from  thofe 
grievances  they  generally  fuffer  at  their  Hands.  The 
Nobles  too,  think  it  more  Honourable  to  ferve  a  greater 
Mailer,  who  has  larger  Rewards  to  give,  and  greater 
Preferments  to  confer  upon  them.  AH  thefe  Confide- 
rations  make  way  for  Tyranny  and  Uiurpation;  Auxi- 
liary Troops  always  obey  him  who  fends  them,  or  iri 
whofe  Pay  they  are,  and  treat  thofe  Countries  they  ferve 
in,  as  Foreign  5  fo  that  when  the  War  is  ended  with  the 
Enemy,  they  muft  begin  with  the  Friend.     Therefore 

(4)  PhUippus  I{ex  Muceclomm  ¡ibsrtati  otnnm/r  infuiinus,  dum  cutttrn' 
Hones  civixat urn  alit,  auxilium  inferhribys  fertn^u,  viüos  pirita^  viQo~ 
refyue  fubire  regum  fervitutem  digit.   Júftin. 
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I  think  it  better,  and  lefs  hazardous  and  expenfive,  fot 
the  weaker  Prince  to  come  to  a  Compofition,  upon  anj 
Terms,  with  the  more  powerful,  than  even  to  conquei 
him  with  Foreign  Arms  :  What  cannot  be  obtained  but 
by  them,  can  much  lefs  be  preferved  without  thena 
after  they  (hall  be  withdrawn. 

This  Danger  of  Auxiliary  Forces  is  yet  more  to  be 
reared,  when  the  Prince  who  fends  them  is  of  a  different 
Religion,  or  has,  or  at  leaft  pretends  to  fome  Right  tc 
that  State  y  or  elfe,  if  it  be  of  any  confiderable  Advan- 
tage for  him  to  be  poflHTed  of  it,  for  the  opening  a 
PaiTage  to  his  own,  or  obllructing  that  of  an  Enemy, 
Thefe  Apprehenfions  ihould  be  meafured  by  Neceflity 
the  Condition  and  Manners  of  the  Prince  being  wel 
examined  -,    for   if  he  be  open  and  generous,  Publico 
Faith  and  Reputation  will  have  more  Influence  on  him. 
than  Intereft,  and  Reafons  of  State  ;  as  has  been  expe- 
rienced in  all  the  Princes  of  the  Houfe  oíAnfiria,  (re 
prefented  by  that  powerful  protecting  Cherub  to  which 
Ezekiel  (5)  compares  the  King  of  Tyre,  before  he  failed 
in  his  Duty)  of  whofe  Friendship  no  one  can  juftly  com 
plain.     Piedmont,  Savoy,  Cologne,  Conftance,  and  Brifac,  aH 
Places  defended  by  the  Spanijh  Arms,  and  afterwards  re^ 
itored  without  fo  much  as  a  Garrifon  left  in  them,  arc 
everlafting  WitneiTes  of  this  Truth.     Nor  can  Genom 
deny  it  •,  for  when  oppreiTed  by  France  and  Savoy,  it  put 
its  Liberty  into  the  Hands  of  the  Spaniards,  thefe  People 
moit  faithfully  preferved  it,   as  efteeming  more 'their 
Friendlhip,  and  the  Glory  of  Publick  Faith,  than  Do- 
minion. 

But  if  Neceflity,  at  any  time,  oblige  the  Prince  to  have 
recourfe  to  a  Foreigner,  he  may  avoid  the  Dangers  men- 
tioned, by  thefe  two  or  three  Cautions :  If  he  take  care, 
that  the  Foreign  Forces  be  not  greater  than  his  own ; 
That  his  own  Officers  Command  them  ;  That  they  be 
not  put  in  Garrifons ;  That  they  be  mixed  or  divided, 
•and  immediately  drawn  out  againit  the  Enemy. 


(0  Thou  ait  the  anointed  Cherub  that  governech,  E\á.  28. 14. 
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OFten  has  the  Tyrrhene  Sea  felt  the  Danger  of  the 
Neighbourhood  of  Mount  Vefnvim :  But  we  learn 
not  always  to  profit  by  our  Misfortunes,  being, 
out  of  a  vain  confidence,  apt  to  perfuade  our  felves, 
they  will  never  happen  a  fecond  time.  The  World  had 
long  Unce  been  at  the  height  of  Wifdom,  had  it  known 
how  to  improve  by  its  Experiences  :  But  Time,  we  fee, 
effaces  them,  as  it  did  in  the  Ruines  the  late  Conflagra- 
tions had  left  upon  the  skirts  of  that  Mountain,  covering 
it  with  a  prodigious  quantity  of  Aihes,  which,  but  a 
few  Years  afterwards,  the  Plough  cultivated,  and  re- 
duced again  to  Soil.  The  Remembrance  of  the  Lofles 
fuftained,  was  loft ,  or  rather,  no  one  would  retain  it, 
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when  yet  they  ought  to  have  ever  kept  Humane  Caution 
upon  its  Guard.    The  treacherous  Mountain  conceal'd 
under  its  green  Garment  the  Heat  and  Drought  of  its 
Entrails  ^   and' 'trfe'^Saa; fiifpe&ingy/no  harm,  made  an 
Alliance  with  it,  and  embraced  ft  with  its  Waters,  not 
regarding  the  contrariety  of  thofe'two  Natures.    But 
the  treacherou/MQuhtainkerjtits Intention fo  clofe,  that 
not  the  leaft  Smoke -gaye  any^íígn  óf 'what  was  plotting 
within.     Their   Communication   encreafed  by   fecret 
ways  :  Ñor-c6pJá'the;'Sea  imagine  this  pretended  Friend 
was  raiGns;  fortín"  cations  againftit,  an$  preparing  Mines 
with  diverá  íiilphurous  Metals  •,  which  -being  afterwards 
filled,  and  that  in  our  Age,  was  fet  fire  to.     There 
open'd,  oii.  the  top  of  it,    a  wide 'arid  deep  Mouth, 
breathing  out  Flames,  which  at  firít  feem'd  to  be  no 
more  than  Plumes,  as  I  may  fay,  of  Sparks,  or  Bonfires, 
frut  in  a  few  hours  proved  tragical  Prodigies.     This 
heavy  Body  feveral  times  ihook  \  and  amidft  its  dreadful  ; 
Thunder,  vomited  up  the  liquid  Flames  of  thofe  indi-  : 
gefted  Matters  of  melted  Metals  which  boiled  in  its 
Stomach  :  like  Torrents  of  Fire  they  ftreamed  down  it, 
into  the  Plains  adjacent,   burning  the  Trees,  and  car- 
rying the  Houfes  along  with  them,  till  at  length  they 
run  into  the  Sea  ,  which","  a'ftoniih'd  at  fo  fudden  an- 
Hoftility,  retired  with  its  Waters  to  the  very  Center, 
whether  out  of  Fear,  or  Policy,  to  raife  a  greater  Body 
of  Waves  to  defend  it  felf  withal  \   for  now  the  ojd 
league  was  violated,  it  was  obliged  to  prepare  for  it* 
Defence.'  The  two  Elements  engaged  not  without  the 
trembling  of  Nature  her  felf,  afraid  of  feeing  this  beautiful 
Fab  rick  of  the  Univerfe  on  Fire  :   The  very  Waves, 
conquered  by  a  fuperiour  Enemy,  burned  •,  and  the  Fiíh, 
fwimming  in  the  Flames,  were  drowned  :  For  the  Fire, 
(as&'/braw(i)fpeaks)  had  power  in  the  Water,  forget- 
ting his  own  Vertue  •,  and  the  Water  forgot  his  owq 
quenching  Nature. 

CO  For  earthly  things  were  turned  into  watry  *,  and  the  things  that 
Veforc  fwani  in  the  water,  now  went  upon  the  ground,  Wifd.  19.  9.  | 
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Snch  will  be  the  Effects  of  all  the  like  Alliances  of 
contrary  Natures.  Let  not  the  Catholick  Prince,  who 
enters  into  a  Confederacy  with  Infidels,  expect  lefs 
Evils,  for  there  being  no  more  inveterate  Animofities 
than  thofe  which  arife  from  the  Difference  of  Religions, 
the  prefent  Neceflitv  may  indeed  dilTemble  them,  but  it 
is  impoifible  that  Time  mould  not  difcover  them  :  And 
how  is  it  to  be  imagined  that  Amity  can  ever  be  main- 
tained between  them,  when  the  one  cannot  trull  the 
other  ?  when  the  Ruine  of  this,  is  the  Intereil  of  that  ? 
They  who  differ  in  Opinions,  differ  alfo  in  Minds ,  and 
as  Creatures  of  that  Eternal  Artificer,  we  cannot  fufíér 
any  other  Adoration  to  be  paid  him,  than  what  we  judge 
to  be  true  and  Orthodox.  And  altho'  the  Friendihip  of 
Infidels  were  never  fo  good,  yet  Divine  Juflice  permits 
ns  not  to  obtain  our  Ends  by  the  means  of  his  Enemies, 
aay,  ufually  chaftifes  us  by  the  very  Infidel's  Hand  thai 
Sign'd  the  Treaty.  The  Emperor  which  Conjt amine  the 
Great  tranñated  Into  the  Easl,  was  ruin'd  by  the  Al- 
liance of  the  PaUologi  with  the  Turk  ,  God  permitting 
it  to  remain  to  Pofterity,  for  an  Example  of  his  Cor- 
rection, but  not  any  living  Memorial  of  that  Family.  But 
if,  by  reafon  of  the  Diftance  of  Places,  or  Difpolition 
of  Things,  the  Chailifement  cannot  be  inflicted  by  thofe 
very  Infidels,  God  ufes  his  own  Hand.  What  Calamities 
has  not  France  fuffered,  fince  Francis  I.  more  through 
Emulation  of  Charles  the  Fifth's  Glory,  than  forced  by 
any  Necefiity,  made  a  League  with  the  Turk,  and  called 
him  into  Europe  ?  This  Fault  he  acknowledged  in  the 
laft  moments  of  his  Life,  expreifed  his  utmoít  Detefration 
of  it  in  Words  -,  which  pioufly  we  ought  to  impute  to 
a  Chriilian  Compunction,  though  otherwife  they  feemed 
to  proceed  from  extreme  Defpair.  God  purfued  his 
Chailifement  in  fome  of  his  SucceiTors,  by  taking  them 
off  with  violent  and  unhappy  Deaths.  Now  if  this 
Juft  Judge  be  thus  fevere  on  Princes  who  do  but  ask  the 
Aid  of  Infidels  and  Hereticks,  what  will  he  do  to  thofe 
who  aífiíl  them  againil  the  Catholicks,  and  are  the 
reafon  of  their  making  fuch  great  ProgreiTes  ?    The 
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Example  of  Peter  II.  of  Arragon,  will  tell  us  (2)  :  This 
King  ftuck  with  all  his  Forces  to  the  Faction  of  the  AU 
bigenfes  in  France  ;  and  though  he  fought  at  the  Head  of 
One  hundred  thoufand  Men,  againft  the  Catholicjts,  who 
were  but  Eight  hundred  Horfe,and  a  Thoufand  Foot,  loft 
at  once  both  his  Life  and  the  Battel.  Judas  Machah&vu 
no  fooner  joined  with  the  Romans,  tho'  only  to  defend 
himfelf  againft  the  Grecian  Power,  but  the  two  Angels, 
that  Hood  by  his  fide,  left  him,  and  he  was  (lain.  The 
fame  Pnniihment,  and  for  the  fame  Caufe,.  fuflfered 
Jonathan  and  Simon,  his  Brothers  and  SucceiTors. 

Nor  is  the  Excufe  of  Self-Defence  always  fufficient  \ 
for  all  the  Conditions  and  Circumftances  that  make  fuch 
Confederacies  allowable,  very  rarely  concurr,  and  are 
of  greater  weight  than  that  univerfal  Scandal  and  Dan- 
ger of  defiling  the  true  Religion  with  Errors  -,  the 
Communication  of  Hereticks  being  a  Poifon  apt  to  infect, 
a  Gangrene  that  foon  fpreads,  where  Minds  are  enclined 
to  Novelty  and  Licentioufnefs  (3).  Policy  diftrufting 
the  Divine  Aififtance,  and  wholly  relying  upon  Humane 
Artifices,  may  indeed  deceive  it  felf,  but  not  God,  at 
whofe  Tribunal  meer  Appearances  of  Reafon  are  not 
received.  Baaflia,  King  of  Jfrael,  built  a  Fortrefs  in 
Ramah,  the  laft  City  of  the  Tribe  of  Benjamin,  in  the 
Kingdom  'of  Afik,  and  fo  ftopt  its  Avenues,  that  no  one 
could  go  in  or  out  of  it  with  fafety  (4).  This  occaliond 
a  War  between  thofe  two  Kings  •,  and  Afa  fearing  the 
Alliance  of  Ben-hadad,  King  oí  Syria,  with  his  Enemy, 
contrived  firft  to  break  that,  and  then  enter'd  himfelf 
into  a  Confederacy  with  Ben-hadad :  which  when  Baajba 
heard,  he  left  o  if  building  the  Fortifications  of  Ramah  (5). 
Neverthelefs,  though  Afa  made  this  League  out  of  Ne- 

(2)  Mar.  Hift.  1.  12.  c.  2*  (3)  And  their  word  will  eat  as  doth 
a  canker,  2  Tim.  2.17.  (4)  In  the  fix  and  thirtieth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Afa,  B-iafha"  king  of  Ifrael  came  up  againft  ludah,  and  built 
Ramah,  to  the  intent  that  he  nfght  let  none  go  ont  or  com:  into 
Afa  king  of  Judah,  2  Chron.  16. 1.  (?)  And  it  came  to  pafs,  when 
Baaftu  heard  it,  that  he  left  off  building  of  Ramah,  and  let  his  work 
ceafe,  2  Chron.  16.  5.   ' 
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cefllty,  and  only  for  his  own  Defence,  whereof  the  good 
Effect,  foon  appeared  \  yet  God  was  difpleafed  that  he 
put  more  confidence  in  the  King  of  Syria  than  in  him, 
and  fent  Hanani  the  Prophet  to  reprefent  his  fault  to 
him,  and  threaten  him  with  Wars,  as  a  Puniihment  (6)  \ 
which  accordingly  happened.  Whence  it  will  be  eafie 
to  gather,  how  much  France  has  incurred  the  Divine 
Difpleafure,  by  the  Alliances  it  has  now  engaged  it  felf 
in  with  thofe  of  another  Religion,  to  opprefs  the  Houfe 
otAiiftna  :  Where  is  no  room  for  the  Pretence  of  Self- 
Prefervation  in  extreme  Neceífity,  lince  without  any 
Provocation  or  Reafon,  he  has  fided  with  all  its  Adver- 
fanes,  and  made  War  upon  it,  fomenting  it  out  of 
their  States,  and  enlarging  thefe  by  the  Ufurpation  of 
foreign  Provinces,  and  aififting  the  Hereticks  and  their 
Allies  with  Counfel  and  Arms  to  conquer  the  Catholicks ; 
no  one,  in  the  mean  time,  coming  thence  to  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  at  Cologne^  although  the  Pope,  the  Emperor, 
and  King  of  Sfain^  had  all  fent  their  Plenipotentiaries 
thither. 

Nor  is  it  unlawful  only  to  make  Leagues  with  Hereticks, 
but  even  to  make  ufe  of  their  Forces.  The  Holy  Scrip- 
tures give  us  an  illuftrious  Inftance  of  this,  ia  the  Perfon 
of  King  Amafiah^  who  having  hired  an  Army  of  the 
Sons  of  ifrael,  was*  commanded  of  God  to  difmifs  it, 
and-  reproved,  for  not  rather  relying  on  him  (7).  And 
becaufe  he  prefently  obeyed,  without  any  regard  to  the 
Danger,  or  to  the  hundred  Talents  he  had  given  them, 
God  gave  him  a  fignal  Viclory  over  his  Enemies.  Con- 
federacy with  thofe  of  a  different  Religion  is  lawful, 


(6)  Becaufe  thou  haft  relied  on  the  king  of  Syria,  and  not  re- 
lied on  the  Lord  thy  God,  therefore  is  the  hoft  of  the  king  of  Syria 
efcaped  out  of  thine  hand,  <fyc.  Herein  thou  haft  done  foolifhly  , 
therefore  from  henceforth  thou  ihali  have  wars,  2  Chron.  16.  7,9. 
(7)0  king,  kt  not  the  army  of  Ifrael  go  with  thee  :  for  the  Lord  is 
not  with  Ifrael,  to  wit,  with  all  the  children  of  Ephraim.  But  if  thou 
wilt  go,  do  it,  be  ftrong  for  the  battel :  God  (hall  make  thee  fall 
before  the  enemy  :  for  God  hath  power  to  help,  and  to  caft  down, 
2  Chron,  25.  7,  8. 

when 
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when  its  End  is  the  Intermiffion  of  War,  and  Liberty 
of  Commerce  \  fuch  as  that  was  which  Jfitac  made 
with  Abimelech  (S),  and  as  now  is  between  Spain  and 
England. 

When  any  Treaty  is  made  with  Hereticks,  provided  it 
interfere  not  with  Religion  or  Good  Manners,  and  be 
confirmed  by  Oath,  the  Publick  Faith  is  by  all  means  to 
be  kept  with  them  •,  for  in  the  Oath,  God  is  called  to  be 
a  Witnefs  to  the  Agreement,  and,  as  it  were,  a  Surety 
for  the  Performance  of  it,  both  Parties  contenting  to 
make  him  Judge  of  it,  to  puniíh  the  Perjurer.  And  cer- 
tainly it  were  a  hainous  Sin,  to  call  him  to  witnefs  to  a 
Lye.  Nations  have  no  other  Security  of  the  Treaties  they 
make,  than  the  Religion  of  Oaths  \  which  if  they  ihould 
make  ufe  of  to  deceive,  there  would  be  an  end  of  Com- 
merce in  the  World,  nor  would  it  be  poifible  for  firm 
Xruces  or  Peace  to  be  ever  concluded.  But  though 
there  pafs  no  Oath,  yet  the  Treaties  ihould  neverthelefs 
be  obferved  :  For  from  the  Truth,  Fidelity  and  Juflice 
whereby  they  are  maintained,  there  arifes  in  them  a 
mutual  Obligation,  and  a  Duty  common  to  all  Nations  •, 
and  as  it  is  not  allowable  to  kill  or  hate  a  Man  of  a  diffe- 
rent Communion,  fo  neither  is  it  to  cheat,  or  break  a 
Promife  to  him.  Hence  Jojhua  kept  his  Oath  with  the 
Gibconites{j))  :  A  thing  which  was  fo  pleaiing  to  God 
Almighty,  that  he  vouchfafed  in  his  favour  to  interrupt- 
the  Natural  Order  of  the  Orbs  of  Heaven,  obeying  the 
Voice  of  Jojlwa,  and  flopping  the  Sun  in  the  midft  of  its 
Courfe,  to  give  him  Time  to  profecute  the  (laughter  of 
his  Enemies,  and  acquit  himfelf  of  his  Obligation  (10) : 

(8J  We  fee  certainly  that  the  Lord  is  with  thee  :  and  we  faid,  Let 
there  be  now  an  oath  betwixt  us,  even  betwixt  us  and  thee,  and  !et  u& 
make  a  covenant  with  thee,  That  thou  ftult  do  us  no  hurt,  Gen  26. 
28,  29.  (9)  We  have  fworn  unto  them  by  the  Lord  God  of 
Ifrael :  now  therefore  we  may  not  touch  them,  J>Jk.  9.  19.  (10)  So 
the  fun  flood  ftill  in  the  mid  It  of  heaven,  and  hafted  nor  to  go  down 
about  a  w  ole  day.  And  there  was  no  day  like  that,  before  it,  or 
after  it,  that  the  Lord  hearkened  unto  the  voice  of  man  :  for  the 
Lord  fought  for  I  rael,  Jojh.  10.  13, 14. 

As, 
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As,  on  the  contrary,  he  puniihed  David  with  a  Three 
Years  Famine,  for  Saul's  breaking  this  very  Treaty 
Three  hundred  Years  after  (11). 

(11)  Then  there  was  a  famine  in  the  days  of  David,  three  years, 
year  after  year ;  and  David  enquired  of  the  Lord.  And  the  Lord 
anfwered,  It  is  for  Saul,  and  for  his  bloody  houfe,  becaufe  he  flew  the 
Gibeonites,  2  Sxm.  21. 1. 


EMBLEM    XCIV. 


TH  E  Smt9  when  in  Z¿¿rrf,  diftributes  his  Rays  with 
fo  much  Juftice,  that  he  makes  the  Days  and 
Nights  equal 0  not,  however,  without  having 
4  more  particular  regard  to  the  Zones  that  are  neareft 

and 
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and  moil  fubject.  to  his  Empire,  to  which  he  imparts  $< 
greater  Force  of  Light,  always  preferring  thofe  Climates 
and  Parallels  that  are  leaft  remote  -y  and  if  any  Country; 
fiuTers  the  Intemperatures  of  Heat  under  the  Torrid- 
Zone,  the  fault  is  in  its  ill  Situation,  not  in  the  Sun\  RaysJ 
iince  they  are  at  the  fame  Time  benign  to  other  Parts  or 
the  fame  Zone.     Now  what  the  Sun  does  in  the  Equi-j 
nodial-Line,  a  Part  of  Heaven  fo  confiderable,  that  if  thm 
immenfe  Being  of  God  could  be  confined  to  any  limited^ 
Place,  it  could  be  no  other  than  that ,  the  fame  Effect, 
I  fay,  is  produced  here  below,  by  that  Pontifical  Triple-; 
Crown,  which  from  Rome^  as  a  Fixed  Equinox,  with  its 
Divine  Rays  illuminates  all  the  Parts  of  the  World  :| 
This  is  the  Sun  of  thefe  inferior  Orbs,  in  which  was! 
fubitituted  the  Power  of  the  Light  of  that  Eternal  Sun  * 
of  Righteoufnefs,  that  all  Things  Sacred  might  receive 
from  it  their  true  Form,  fo  as  never  to  be  called  in 
queftion  by  the  ihadows  of  impious  Opinions.    There  is  . 
no  Country  fo  near  the  Poles,  but  the  Brightnefs  of  its  ; 
Rays,  in  fpite  of  the  Frofts  and  Mills  of  Ignorance, . 
lias  reached  it.     This  Tiara,  or  Triple-Crown,5"  is  the 
Touch-ilone  on  which  other  Crowns  are  tried,  and  the 
Caracts  of  their  Gold  and  Silver  proved ,  in  that,  as  in 
a  Crucible,  they  are  feparated  from  other  bafe  Metals } 
and  it  is  by  the  Tan  they  are  ilampt  with,  that  they  are 
aííured  of  their  real  Value.      Hence  Rawm^  King  ok 
Arragon,  and  many  others,  voluntarily  offered  to  become 
Feudataries  to  the  Church,  looking  on  it  as  an  Honour-* 
and   Happinefs    for  their  Crowns  to  pay  it' Tribute. 
Thofe  that  refufe  the  Touch  of  this  Apoftolical  Stone, 
are  óf  Lead  and  Tin,  and  fo  foon  wear  out,  and  con- 
fume,  rarely  paifing  to  the  Fifth  Generation,  (as  we  ' 
fee  by  frequent  Experience.)    It  was  with  the  Refped 
and  Obedience  of  Princes,  that  their  Temporal  Gran-  j 
deur  and  Dignity,  foretold  by  the  Prophet  Ifaiah  ( i ), » 

(i)  Then  thou  (halt  fee  and  flow  together,  and  thine  heart  (hall  $ 
fear,  and  be  enlarged,  becaufe  the  abundance  of  the  fea  (hall  be  con- 
verted unto  thee,  the  forces  of  the  Gentiles  (hall  come  unco  thee, 
fti-  6:.  5. 

was 
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was  encreafed  %  who  afterwards  armed  the  Spiritual 
Sword,  fo  as  to  render  it  capable  of  being  the  Balance 
I  of  the  Kingdoms  of  Chriitendom.  And  by  the  fame 
(  means  the  Popes  itill  endeavour  to  fupport  their  Power, 
procuring  the  Favour  of  Potentates  by  their  Paternal 
AfFe&ion.  Their  Empire  over  Minds  is  a  Voluntary 
■one,  impofed  by  Reafon,  not  Force :  and  if  at  any  time 
this  latter  has  been  too  immoderate,  it  has  had  quite 
'contrary  Effects ,  for  Paifion  is  blind,  and  eafily  runs 
headlong.  The  Papacy  even  unarmed,  is  ftronger  than 
the  belt  appointed  Armies.  The  Prefence  of  Pope  Leo 
in  his  Pontifical  Robes,  ftruck  fuch  a  Terrour  into  Attilc, 
that  it  made  him  retreat,  and  lay  afide  his  Thoughts  cf 
Sacking  oí  Rome  ^  which  had  he  attempted  by  Arms,  he 
had  never  quelled  the  haughty  Spirit  of  that  Barbarian. 
The  bare  Whittle  of  the  Shepherd,  or  a  kind  Menace 
of  the  Crook  or  Sling,  do  more  than  the  hardeit  Stones. 
It  is  a  Rebellious  Sheep,  that  muil  be  led  by  Rigour : 
For  if  the  Piety  of  the  Faithful  has  given  Force  to  the 
Papal  Dignity,  that  was  rather  for  the  Security  of  its 
Grandeur,  than  done  with  a  defign  to  let  them  ufe  it, 
except  when  the  Maintenance  of  Religion,  and  the  Uni- 
verfal  Benefit  of  the  Church  fo  required.  When,  con- 
trary to  this  one  Confideration,  the  Mitre  is  turned  into 
a  Helmet,  no  more  Reverence  or  Obedience  is  due  to 
it,  than  if  it  w7ere  merely  Temporal  *  :  And  if  it  will 
depend  on  Reafons  of  State,  it  will  be  looked  upon  only 
■as  a  Politick  Prince's  Crown,  not  as  the  Diadem  of  a 
Pope,  whofe  Empire  is  fupported  by  a  Spiritual  Autho- 
rity. His  Paftoral  Office  is  of  Peace  only,  not  .War  -7 
his  Crofier  crooked,  to  guide ,  not  pointed,  to  wound. 
The  Sovereign  Prieft  is  the  Sovereign  Man,  and  there- 
fore ihould  not,  as  other  Men,  be  guilty  of  Envy,  Hatred 
or  Partiality,  which  are  always  Incentive^  of  War  (2). 
This  even  the  very  Pagans  required    in  their  Chief- 

*  The  Italian  is  kere  guilty  of  partial  Omiflions  and  Additions. 
(2)  Summum  Po  tificem  etiam  fummum  bominem  ejf?,  von  ¿unuUiioni, 
\ion  dio  ant  prhztif  affeflionibus  obnoxiuffl.   Tac.  Annal.  lib.  3. 

Prieft. 
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Prieft.  The  Splendour  of  his  Vertues  ftrike  the  Mind 
more  than  the  Sword  does  the  Body,  which  is  much  lefs 
prevalent  in  compofing  the  Differences  of  Princes  than 
Love  and  Refpeá  ,  for  when  Princes  once  fee  that  his 
good  Offices  proceed  from  a  true  Paternal  Love,  free 
from  Paflions,  Affe&ions,  and  Politick  Artifices,  they 
willingly  lay  their  Rights,  and  Arms,  at  his  Feet. 
This  feveral  Popes  have  had  Experience  of,  who  avoid- 
ing Neutrality,  have  ihewn  themfelves  the  Common 
Fathers  of  the  whole  World.  He  who  adheres  to  one 
alone,  denies  himfelf  to  all  beíides  ^  and  he  that  is 
neither  on  this  Side  nor  that  Side,  takes  the  Part  of  none. 
Whereas  the  High-Priefts  ihould  be  for  All,  as  their 
Garments,  in  the  Old  Law,  gave  us  to  underftand^ 
whofe  exquifite  Make  reprefented  the  Globe  of  the 
Earth  (3).  'Tis  a  piece  of  Cruelty  to  itand  with  Arms 
a-crofs  at  the  fight  of  other  Mens  Calamities.  Should 
a  Father  ftand  ftill  while  his  Children  quarrel,  he  would 
be  defervedly  blamed  for  whatever  mifchief  they  íhould 
do  one  to  another  ^  he  ought,  fometimes  by  Rigour, 
fometimes  by  good  Words,  to  part  them,  putting  him- 
ielf  betwixt  them,  or,  if  need  be,  efpoufing  one's  Caufe, 
the  better  to  reduce  the  other  to  Agreement.  Thus  if 
Princes  refufe  to  hearken  to  the  Fatherly  Admonition  of 
His  Holinefs,  if  they  pay  not  the  Reipect  due  to  his 
Authority,  and  there  be  no  hopes  of  ever  recovering 
them,  it  feems  beft  to  declare  in  favour  of  the  moit 
juit  Side,  always  having  regard  to  the  Publick  Quiet,- 
and  the  Advancement  of  Religion  and  the  Church,  to  1 
aifift  tjiat,  till  the  other  be  brought  to  its  Duty  :  For  he; 
that  approves  the  Caufe  of  the  one  and  the  othery 
will  be  thought  to  co-operate  with  both. 
*  A  whole      *  in  Jtaly\  more  than  in  any  other  Part  of 

omfttediere       the  Worlcl?  this  Care  °f  tne  PoPcs  is  ne" ; 
the  French!      ceiTary  (4)  :    For  if  once  they  fo  openly 
betray  their  Inclination  to  the  French^  that 
they  may  promife  themfelves  their  Aid  and  Favour, 

(3)  For  in  the  long  garment  was  the  whole  world,  Wifd.  18. 24,- 

(4/ZlirÍt.HÍft.ArragOn.    I.  I3.  C.  12. 

éhey 
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they  will  foon  bring  their  Arms  thither.-   This  Confide- 
ration  prevailed  on  fome  Popes  to  ihew  thenifelves  more 
addifred  to  Spain,  the  better  to   keep  France  within 
Bounds  ;    and  if  at  any  time,  any  one,  induced  by  an 
appearance    of  Good,  or  through  Partiality  or  Self- 
Intereft,  and  a  Forgetfnlnefs  of  this  Caution,  has  ufed 
Secular  Arms,  and  called  in  the  Aid  of  Foreigners,  he 
has  given   occafion  to  great  Commotions  in  Italy  •   as 
Hiitorians   obferve  ,   in   the  Lives  of   (5)  Vrhan  IV. 
who  fent  for  Charles,  Count  oí  Anjon  and  Provence,  to/ 
his   Relief,   againit  Mainfroy,   King  of   both  Sicilies  : 
Of  Nicholas  III.   who  being   jealous   of  the  Power  of 
King  Charles,  had  recourfe  to  Peter,  King  oí  Arragon  : 
Oí  Nicholas  IV.  who  enter'd  into  a  League  with  Alphonfas 
OÍ  Arragon,  againit  King  James  :  Oí  Boniface  V III.  who 
appealed  to  James,  King  oí  Arragon,   and  called  in  the 
Afliitance  of  Charles  of  Valois,  Count  oiAnjon,  againft 
Frederick,  King  of  Sicily  :    Of  Evgcnius  IV.  who  lided 
with  the  Fa&ion  of  Anjou,  againit  Alphonfm,  King  of 
Naples  :  Oí  Clement  V.  who  fought  the  Aid  of  PhiUp  of 
Valois,  againit  the  Vifcounts  of  Milan  :  Oí  Leo  X.  and 
Clement  VII.  who  made  a  League  with  Francis,  King  of 
France,  againit  Charles  V.  to  throw  the  Spaniards  out  of 
Italy.    This  Inconveniency  proceeds  from  the  Weight 
of  the  Apoitolick  See,  it  being  fo  great,  that  the  Scale 
wherein  'tis  put  muít  neceiTarily  fall  very  much.    It  is 
probable  that  fome  Appearance  of  Good  moved  thofe 
Popes,  to  do  thus ;  but  certainly,  in  fome  of  them,  the 
Effect  was  far  from  anfwering  their  Intention. 

But  as  it  is  the  Duty  of  the  Popes  to  endeavour  to 
maintain  Princes  in  Peace  and  Tranquility  •,  fo  ought 
thefe,  out  of  Intereit  (were  there  no  Divine  Obligation 
for  it,  as  there  really  is)  to  have  continually  their  Eyes, 
like  the  Heliotrope,  upon  that  Sun  of  the  Pope's  Triple- 
Crown,  which  always  ihines,  and  never  fets,  and  tobe 
obedient  to,  and  proted  it.  Hence  Alphor.fw  V.  King 
of  Arrcgon ,  upon    his  Death-bed ,   charged   his  Son 

CO  Mar.  Hift.  Hifp. 

Ferdinand, 
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Ferdinand,  King  of  Ñafies,  to  efteem  nothing  beyond 
the  Authority  of  the  Apoftolick  See,  and  the  Favour 
of  the  Popes  •,  and  to  take  care  not  to  difguit  them, 
whatever  Reafon  he  had  on  his  fide  (6).      Impious  or 
Imprudent  Princes  think  it  a  piece  of  Bravery  to  carry 
themfelves  haughtily  towards  the  Popes :  but  fuch  an 
Humility  is  fo  far  from  being  a  Weaknefs,  that  'tis  a 
Religious  Aft  ^   'tis  no  Diihonour,  but  a  Glory.    The 
moil  fubmifllve  Deferences  paid  them  by  the  greateit 
Princes,  are  but  a  pious  Magnanimity,  that  teaches  Sub- 
jects what  Refpedt  is  to  be  paid  to  all  that  is  Sacred  -r 
they  beget  not  any  Infamy,  but  rather  an  Univerfal  Ap- 
plaufe.     No  one  condemned  the  Emperor  Confiantiney 
for  taking  a  low  Seat  in  a  Council  of  Biihops  (7)  ;  nor 
King  Eglca,  for  proftrating  himfelf  upon  the  Ground, 
in  another  held  at  Toledo  (8).     No  one  ever  fucceeds 
in  oppofing  the  Popes  •,  thofe  are  Quarrels  that  never 
have  a  good  end?     And  who  can  feparate  the  Intereít 
of  the  Temporal  Prince  from  that  of  the  Head  of  the 
Church  ?     Injury  and  Authority  are  fo  joined,  that  the 
greater  that  is,  the  more  it  derogates  from  this.    The 
Pontifical  Dignity,  when  armed  with  both  the  Temporal 
and   Spiritual  Sword,    withftands  the  greateil  Power. 
It  meets  with  an  unfhaken  Obedience  in  Foreign  King- 
doms ;  and  if  it  once  goes  to  make  War  upon  them,  j 
the  People's  Piety  grows  cold  ,  and  from  fighting  with 
Arms,  they  come  to  that  of  Books ;  Allegiance  totters ;  . 
and  Religion  being  confounded,  changes  of  Government : 
enfue,    and  the  overthrow  of  Kingdoms,   whofe  only 
Bottom  is  the  Reverence  and  Refpeft  of  the  Prieft- 
hood  (9),  which  made  fome  Nations  unite  it  to  the  Regal  ¡ 
Dignity.    Princes  ought  therefore  to  carry  themfelves  , 
with  fo  much  Prudence,  as  to  decline,  as  much  as  pof- , 
fible,  giving  any  Occalion  of  Diftafte  to  the  Popes ;  ( 
which  they  will  do,  if  they  pay  a  due  Refpeft  to  the , 
Apoftolick  See,  maintaining  its  Privileges,  Rights,  and 

(6)  Zurit.  Ann.  de  Arrag.    (7)  Eufeb.  in  Vit.  Conft.    f 8)  Chroa. . 
Reg.  Gcth.      (9)  Honor  Sacerdotii  fmimentum  potent  i.e  ajfum:baturt 
Tac.  Hift.  1.  5. 

Immunities 
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Immunities  inviolable,  and  ailerting  their  own  with 
Courage  and  Refolution,  when  they  interfere  not  with 
them,  without  admitting  any  Innovations  prejudicial  to 
their  own  States,  and  which  tend  not  to  the  Spiritual 
Good  of  their  Subje&s.  When  Charles  V.  went  into 
Italy  to  be  Crown'd,  the  Pope's  Legates  would  oblige 
him  to  take  an  Oath  to  preferve  the  Rights  of  the  Church. 
To  which  he  anfwer'd,  That  as  he  would  not  alter  them  , 
fo  neither  would  he,  on  the  other  fide,  do  any  thing  againit 
the  Constitutions  of  the  Empire  :  Which  he  faid,  upon  the 
account  of  the  Fiefs  which  the  Church  pre- 
tended on  Parma  and  Placentia.      *  King        *  A  Page 

Ferdinand  the  Cathohck  was  fo  exaft  in  this,     ?n,d  an  h*If 
_i    ^  •  r       t.     r  i?      is  here  omit- 

that  one  may,  in  a  manner,  fay  he  tell     tedinthe/w- 

¡into  Excefs ;  judging  it  not  fit  to  tranfgrefs     uan. 

the  Limits  of  Rights  and  Privileges  the 

leaft  in  the  World  -,  becaufe  when  the  Foot  is  once 

fixed,  it  prefently  defends  the  Place  it  Hands  on,  as  a 

PoíTeífion  •,  and  infenfibly  goes  farther,  when,  by  briskly 

oppofing  its  firir.  fteps,  much  greater  LoiTes  might  be 

avoided.     John,  King  of  Arragon,  refufed  to  ratine  the 

Grant  of  the  Archbiiho prick  of  Saragojfa,  made  by  Pope 

Sixths  IV.  to  Cardinal  Aufias  Dez,puch,  becaufe  he  did  not 

Nominate  him,  as  was  then  the  Cuítom  -,  but  caufing  the 

Cardinal's  Goods  and  Revenues  to  be  feized,  and  mif- 

ufing. his  Relations,  forced  him  to  quit  the  Pontificate, 

which  he  afterwards  conferred  upon  his  Nephew  Al- 

fhonfuí  (10).    Such  another  Difpute,  a  little  after,  arofe 

upon  the  Subject  of  the  Church  ofTarraffona  ;  which  a 

certain  Temporal  Judge  having  been  made  Biihop  of, 

he  ordered  him  to  leave  itinftantty,  threatning,  if  he 

did  not,  to  drive  him,  and  all  that  belonged  to  him,  out 

of  his  Kingdom.     The  fame  did  his  Son  Ferdinand,  m 

in  the  Bifhoprick  of  Cuenca,  to  which  Pope  Sixtos  had 

collated  Raphael  Galeot,  a  Relation  of  his  own  (11):  For 

the  King,  incensed  that  it  Ihould  be  given  to  a  Foreigner, 

0<\)  Zur.  Hift.  Arrag  Mar.  Hift.  Hifp.  \.  24.  c.  \é.    (11}  Anton. 
Neb.  Hift.  Hifp» 

Y  and 
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and  without  his  Nomination,  enjoined  all  the  Spaniards  to 
leave  Rome,  protefting  he  would  call  a  Council  upon  that 
and  fome  other  Matters -,  and  when  the  Pope  afterwards 
fent  his  Nuncio  into  Spain,  he  bid  him  return,  complain- 
ing that  His  Holinefs  did  not  ufe  him  as  fuch  an  obedient 
Son  of  the  Church  deferved,  and  wondred  that  the  Em- 
baíTador  íhould  undertake  fuch  a  CommiiTion  :  But  he 
humbly  making  anfwer,  That  he  would  renounce  the  Pri- 
vileges of  an  EmbaíTador,  and  fubmit  wholly  to  His  Ma- 
jetty's  Pleafure  ;  by  this,  and  the  good  Offices  of  the  Car- 
dinal of  Spain,  he  was  admitted,  and  all  the  Differences 
adjufted.  But  unlefs,  for  Self-Prefervation,  or  other- 
wife,  the  Cafe  be  extremely  dangerous,  recourfe  íhould 
not  be  had  to  thefe  Methods ;  and  it  is  befitting  the  Pa- 
ternal AfFe&ion  of  the  Popes,  not  to  give  Occafion  to 
them,  behaving  themfelves  fo  Courteous  always,  fo  as 
thereby  to  maintain  a  good  Correfpondence  with  Princes: 
For  although  they  have  in  their  Hand,  as  was  faid,  the 
two  Swords  of  Spiritual  and  Temporal  Authority,  yei 
this  ought  to  execute  nothing  but  by  the  Arms  of  Empe- 
rors and  Kings,  as  Protectors  and  Defenders  of  tin 
Church  :  Which  makes  it  (as  Alphonfus  the  Wife  fays*] 
of  fo  much  concernment  for  thofe  two  Powers  always  tc 
agree,  fo  that  each  may  help  the  other,  when  Occafioi, 
requires.  I  doubt  not  but  all  thofe  whom  God  hat! 
placed  in  this  High  Station,  have  this  Care  deeply  rootec 
in  their  Hearts  -0  but  yet  it  is  often-times  perplexed  b] 
the  Courtiers  of  Rome,  whofe  only  bufinefs  is  to  fo? 
Difcords  -,  as  alfo  by  the  Ambition  of  fome  Miniiters 
who  think  to  wind  themfelves  into  the  Favour  of  th< 
Popes,  and  to  procure  the  belt  Preferments  by  their  In 
dependency  on  Princes,  and  by  the  Averíion  they  bea 
them,  always  inventing  Pretences  to  reject  their  Petitions 
and  taking  all  occaiions  of  Affronting  their  Embaifadors 
and  who,  to  appear  Stout,  fuggeit  violent  Counfefc 
under  colour  of  Religion  and  Zeal  :  all  which  ruins 
the  good  Underitanding  of  the  Popes  and  Témpora 

*  Li  Proem,  p.  2. 

Prince; 
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Princes,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  Chriftían  Com- 
monwealth, and  chills  the  Veins  of  Piety,  for  want  of 
Love,  the  Artery  that  cheriíhes  them,  and  maintains 
their  warmth. 


— * 


EMBLEM    XCV. 


THE  Ifthmtis  maintains  it  feíf  between  the  Force 
and  Power  of  two  contrary  Seas,  as  their  com- 
mon Arbiter,  not  enelining  more  to  this  than 
that  i  Hence,  what  one  takes  from  it,  the  other  reftores 
again  •,  and  by  the  conflict  of  both,  it  is  preferved  en- 
tire }  for  if  the  Waves  of  either  ihould  once  fwell  and 


overflow  the  whole  Tra&  of  Ground, 

Y  a 


they  Would  fpoil 
its 
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its  Jurifdiction,  and  it  would  be  no  longer  an  Ifthmui 
This  Neutrality  betwixt  two  great  Powers  fupported, 
for  a  long  time,  Peter  Ruiz.  dyAnagra  in  his  Govern- 
ment of  Alb arrae in,  fituate  on  the  Frontiers  of  Caftile 
^and  Anagon  (i)  ;  for  each  of  thefe  Kings  took  care 
not  to  let  it  be  opprefs'd  by  the  other,  and  thofe  Emu- 
lations kept  the  Freedom  of  that  little  State  untouched. 
By  this  the  Dukes  of  Savoy  may  fee  how  much  it  is  their 
Intereft  to  ftand  Neuter  between  the  two  Crowns  of 
France  and  Spain,  and  to  keep  in  their  Hands  the  free 
Difpofal  of  the  PaiTes  into  Italy  by  the  Alps,  as  a  thing 
whereon  their  Grandeur,  their  Confervation,  and  the 
Neceflity  of  their  Friendihip,  entirely  depends  ;  it  high- 
ly concerning  each  of  thefe  Crowns  not  to  let  them  be 
fubdued  by  the  other.  Hence  the  Spaniards  have  fo 
often  marched  to.  the '"Aid.  of  Charles  Emanuel,  and  re* 
covered  fuch  Places  as  the  French  had  taken  from  him. 
I  know  only  one  Cafe  w herein  it  is  better  that  thefe 
Princes  break  this  Neutrality,  and  fide  with  one  of  the 
two  Crowns,  and  that  is,  when  the  other  attempts  the 
Conqueil  of  their  Dominions,  particularly  that  of  France : 
For  if  once  the  French  fhould  drive  the  Spaniards  out  of 
Italy,  they  would  become  fo  powerful  (confidering  they 
have  already  extended  their  Dominions  from  the  very 
utmoft  Limits  of  the  Ocean,  as  far  as  the  Mediterranean, 
through  Calabria')  that  over-running  the  States  oí  Savoy 
and  Piedmont,  they  mult  of  neceíüty  either  unite  them  to 
the  Crown  of  France,or  burthen  them  with  an  intolerable 
Slavery,  which  the  whole  Body  of  Italy  would  foon  feel 
the  Effects  of,  without  hopes  of  redeeming  their  Liberty 
again  ;  and  for  Spain  ever  to  retrieve  their  Lofles,  or 
balance  their  Forces,  would  be  extremely  difficult, 
confidering  the  vail  diftance  between  them  too.  This 
Danger  the  Republick  of  Venice,  with  a  great  deal  of 
Prudence,  weighed ,  when  feeing  Charles  the  Eighth's 
'  Power  encreafe  in  Italy,  they  ftruck  up  that  which  was 
called  the  Holy  League.    From  that  time,  one  may  fay, 

(i)  Mar.  Hifl.  Hifp.  1.  n.  C  16. 

Divine 
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Divine  Providence  began  t°  contrive  the  Security  and 
Prefervation  of  the  Apoftolick  Chair,  and  of  Religion, 
and  to  prevent  its  falling  under  the  Tyranny  of  the 
Turk,  or  being  infefted  with  the  Herefies,  then  taking 
root  in  Germany  ;  advanced  the  Greatnefs  of  the  Houfe 
of  Auftria,  and  eftabliíh'd  the  Spaniflj  Monarchy  in  the 
States  of  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Milan*  that  Italy  might  have 
a  Catholick  Prince  to  defend  it  on  all  fides  :  And  to 
reftrain  the  Power  of  Spain,  and  make  it  content  with 
the  Rights  of  Succeffion,  Fiefs,  and  Arms,  it  raifed  it 
'  a  Rival  in  the  Perfon  of  the  King  of  France,  to  lay  its 
Kings  under  a  neceflity  for  their  Prefervation  of  gaining 
the  Love  and  Good-will  of  their  Subjects,  and  the  Efteem 
of  other  Princes,  by  maintaining  Juftice  among  them, 
with  thefe  Peace,  without  giving  the  leait  Occafion  to 
War,  which  always  hazards  the  Rights  andDefignsof 
the  moil  Powerful. 

This  Advantage  which  Italy  reaps  from  the  Power 
of  $/w»,  is,  by  fome,  unjuitly  traduced  as  a  Yoke  of 
Slavery ;  when,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  only  Inftru- 
ment  of  its  Repoíé,  of  its  Liberty  and  Reljgion  :  The 
Miítake  proceeds  from  their  not  well  knowing  the  Im- 
portance of  this  Counterpoife.  A  Perfon,  ignorant  in 
Navigation,  feeing  the  Bottom  of  a  Ship  filled  with  Sand 
and  Stones,  thinks  it  carries  the  Caufe  of  its  Wreck  in  this 
Weight :  whereas  they  who  are  acquainted  with  Sea- 
affairs,  know,  that  without  this  Ballait,  the  Lightnefs  of 
the  Ship  could  never  fubiift  long  againft  the  Agitation  of 
the  Waves.  Nicephorw,  fpeaking  of  this  i^Eam 'Murium 
between  two  Crowns,  looks  on  it  as  a  Common  Advantage 
to  the  Subjects  of  both  Kingdoms,  when  he  fays,  "  That 
"  he  could  not  enough  admire  the  infcrutable  Wifdom 
"  of  God,  who  makes  two  directly  oppolite  Means  tend 
"  to  the  fame  End  ;  as  when  he  would  keep  two  Powers 
"  at  variance,  without  however  fubjecling  the  one  to 
y  the  other,  he  either  gives  to  both  Commanders, 
"  whofe  Capacity  and  Courage  difcover  the  Artifices, 
"  and  oppofe  the  Attempts  of  the  adverfe  Party,  which 
"  makes  for  the  Liberty  of  the  Subje&s  of  both  Sides  -y 

Y  3  "  or 
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cc  or  elfe  fets  over  them  Men  fo  fenfelefs  and  cowardly, 
a  that  they  undertake  nothing  confiderable  one  againft 
iC  another,  but  leave  the  Limits  of  the  Kingdom  as  they 
w  found  them  (2).  For  the  fame  ends,  Divine  Pro- 
vidence has  parted  the  Forces  of  the  French  and  Spanifli 
Kings,  by  interpofing  the  high  Walls  of  the  Alps,  left 
Propinquity  of  Territories,  or  Eafinefs  of  PaíTage,  íhould 
be  a  Temptation  to  War,  and  favour  the  French  moit, 
If  that  Nation  íhould"  have  thefe  Doors  fo  often  open. 
Jt  has  ftill,  for  greater  Security,  given  the  Keys  of  them 
to  the  Duke  of  Savoy ,  an  Italian  Prince ,  who  having  his 
States  between  thofe  two  Kingdoms,  can  lock  or  leave 
them  open,  according  as  the  Publick  Good  requires. 
This  Divine  Difpofition  Pope  Clement  VIII.  was  fenfible 
pf,  and  with  Angular  Prudence  procured  the  State 
of  Salutes   to  fall    into  the    Duke  of 

v  Here  is  a     Savoy's  Hands.      *  This  was  a  very  an- 
Paee  and  an        •     J  „         , ,'    .  l»  ,     M  »'  T 

half  omitted  cient  State-Maxim  \  on  which  Alphonfus^ 
in  the  French,  King  of  Naples,  grounded  his  Advice  to 
the  Duke  of  Milan,  not  to  deliver  up  Ajli 
to  Lewis  the  Dauphin :  For  (  faid  he  )  it  is  not  for  the 
good  o/Italy,  that  the  French  firive  to  get  footing  there ,  but 
to  bring  it  under  their  SubjeBion,  as  was  attempted  in  the 
Genoefe  Expedition.  That  Italian  Prince  penetrated  not 
the  force  of  this  Counfel,  who  advifed  the  prefent  French 
King,  by  making  himfelf  Mailer  of  Pignerol,  to  get 
firm  footing  on  the  Alps  •  deceived  probably  (  unlefs  it 
were  Malice  )  by  the  appearing  Conveniency  of  having 
the  French  ready  againít  any  Attacks  of  the  Spaniards  -r 
not  confidering,  that  by  the  fear  of  a  future  War,  which 
might  perhaps  never  have  really  happened,  a  prefent 
¡and  moit  certain  one  is  kindled,  upon  the  admiifion  of 

(2)  Miran  m'bi  fubii  irnpervefligabikm  Dei  fapiemim,  qui  phné 
IWtrmi  unefine  comlujit.  JSÍJim  cum  duap  adierfariw  potejlates  inrer  fe 
fownittereftatqit,  nee  alteram  aheri  fub)icere^  aut  input  ij  virtit'e  prx- 
fiantes  utrhique  pjrti  t&oderato)  es  prjjicit,  ut  alter  alter itii  covfdia  iy 
fortatus  vertat,  C?  uxrinqne  fubJitnmm  ¡ibertiti  confttlatur,  am  utrofque 
behetes  tfy  imbelles  delimit,  ut  neuter  alterum  tent.tre^  &ffia  (<pud  aiwn) 
ffMfiljre  audeit9  yeterefyne  re¿norum  limites  conveliere.  Niceph. 

the 
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the  French  into  Italy  -,  it  being  impoífible  for  Peace  to  be 
preferved  in  any  one  Province  betwixt  two  Nations  fo 
oppofite  and  difagreeing  :  Nor  were  Italy  like  to  reap 
any  other  Benefit  from  it  than  this,  That  it  would 
nouriih  a  Serpent  in  its  Bofom,  whofe  poifonous  Sting 
would  certainly  afterwards  envenom  it.  Befides  that 
the  French,  even  when  within  their  own  Limits,  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  Alps,  are  always  near  enough  to  march 
into  Italy,  when  called,  nor  is  it  necehary  that  they  be 
fo  near  as  to  have  the  PaíTage  at  their  Command.  Be- 
fides, were  the  French  fo  modeit,  fo  void  of  Ambition, 
as  to  confine  themfelves  there,  and  not  move  but  when 
called  upon  j  yet  who  doubts  but  upon  fuch  an  Occaiion 
they  would  widely  tranfgrefs  the  Bounds  of  Protección  \ 
as  Lewis  Sforza,  Caflruchio  Caftrocani,  and  feveral  others, 
have  actually  experience,  who  fought  their  Aid  with 
no  other  Advantage,  than  that  the  fame  befell  them 
( as  it  does  fome  at  this  day  )  which  Tacitm  relates  to 
have  happened  to  the  Frecentini,  who,  while  they  agreed 
among  themfelves,  valued  not  the  Varthians  -,  but  upon 
their  falling  into  DuTentions,  while  each  called  in  Aid 
againft  his  Rival,  the  Perfon  invited  by  one  Party 
conquered  both  (3).  Now  if  that  Power  might  be 
brought  into  Pignerol,  fo  as  to  be  wholly  at  the  Diipofal 
of  Italy,  either  to  call  it  in,  or  fend  it  out  of  its  Ter- 
ritories, as  Occaiion  íhould  require,  there  had  then  been 
fome  Reafon  in  the  Policy,  fome  colour  of  Zeal  for  the 
Publick  Good,  in  this  Counfel :  But  now,  in  a  time  the 
moil  improper  in  the  World,  to  place  it  within  the 
very  Gates  of  Italy ,  to  enter  them  upon  every  Motion 
of  Ambition  or  Levity,  and  that  Fear  of  it  might  keep 
the  Spaniards  continually  upon  their  Guard,  and  Occaiion 
be  given  to  other  Princes  to  take  up  Arms,  and  a  Storm 
of  Wars  be  raifed  never  to  be  calmed,  was  fo  far  from 
being  good  Counfel,  that  it  was  the  rankeft.  Treafon, 

(3)  ¡auoties  concordes  agunt,  fpe>nitur  Vaithm ;  ubi  dijjenfere,  dum 
fibi  quifque  contra,  xmuhs  fubfidium  vocant,  accitus  in  partem  adverfum 
omnes  valefcit.   Tac.  Arinal.  1.  6- 

Y  4  being, 
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being,  in  plain  terms,  no  other  than  expofing  it  to  the 
Power  of  France,  and  wrefting  that  out  of  the  Italian 
Prince's  Hand,  which  he  had  over  the  Alps,  for  the 
Common  Good  of  All. 

In  the  other  Potentates  of  Italy,  which  are  not  fituate 
between  thofe  two  Crowns,  this  Reafon  ot  Neutrality 
has  not  the  fame  force  •,  for  when  once  War  is  brought 
into  Italy,  they  cannot  but  fall  a  Prey  to  the  Conqueror, 
without  having  obliged  either  Party  ;  as  the  Confu 
Quinetius  faid  to  the  zAZtolians,  to  perfuade  them  to  d< 
clare  for  the  Romans,  in  the  War  againil  Antiochus 
and  as  the  Florentines  found,  when  refufing  to  join  wit! 
the  KingoiArragon,  they  ftood  Neuter ;  thereby  lofing 
the  Favour  of  the  French  King,  without  appealing  the 
Anger  of  the  Pope  (4).  Neutrality  neither  makes  Frienc 
nor  removes  Enemies  ($).  Hence Alphonfus, King  o{ Naples 
faid  of  the  Sienois,  who  thinking  to  fave  themfelves  by 
Neutrality,  were  ruin'd,  "  That  the  fame  happened  to 
"  them,  which  ufually  does  to  one  who  lodges  in  the 
"  middle  of  anHoufe,  whom  they  below  fill  with  Smoke, 
"  thofe  above  pour  Water  down  upon  him. "  What 
did  not  the  Thebans  fufiér,  by  being  Neutral,  when 
Xerxes  invaded  Greece  ?  While  Lewis  XI.  of  France 
continued  fo,  he  never  had  Peace  with  any  Prince  (6).* 
*  Let  not  the  Prince  be  deceived,  in  imagining  this 
Neutrality  to  be  the  belt  means  to  balance 
*  This  whole     the  Forces  of  Spain  and  France  -,  for  cer- 

oSfedmthc     tainly    there    ouSht  t0  be   f0me  Deda" 
Frenck.  ration  in  behalf  of  the  former,  not  that 

it  may  enlarge  its  Territories,  or  make 

an  Inrode  into  Frame,  but  that  it  may  maintain  what  it 

is  already  poíTeífed  of,  and  the  French  be  kept  within 

their  Kingdom,  and  not  by  any  Neutrality  or  Affe&ion 

be  invited  out.     And  this  is  fo  certain,  that  the  very 

Declaration  of  Favour,  without  any  other  Publick  De- 

(  4  )  Si^ippe  fine  dignitate  pramium  viftoris  eritis.  Li  v.  1. 3  "5 .  (  5  )  Netu 
tralitus  ñeque  amicos  pmt,  neque  inimicos  tollit.  Pol)b.  (6)  Phil, 
de  Comin. 

monitra- 
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monftrations,  poifes  thefe  Scales,  and  is  a  fufficient  Ar- 
gument of  War.  Italy  can  never  bear  two  Fa&ions  that 
ftrive  to  raife  their  Fortunes  by  the  Contention  of  both 
Crowns  within  its  Bowels.  This  Charles  V.  was  fenfible 
of,  when,  to  reftore  Peace  to  Italy,  he  deilroyed  them, 
and  new-modelled  the  Repubiick  of  Florence,  which  at 
that  Time  encouraged  them  •,  for  one  of  the  two  Balances 
of  France  or  Spain,  never  fo  little  over-loaded,  turned 
the  Scale  of  Peace,  which  coniifts  in  keeping  them  even. 
Upon  the  knowledge  of  this  Truth,  all  prudent  Princes 
and  Commonwealths  have  mewed  themfelves  more  ad- 
aided  to  Spain,  to  add  fome  Weight  to  it ',  and  that  by 
fetling  a  more  perfect  <ty£qmlibrium,  they,  with  their 
States,  might  enjoy  a  happy  Tranquility  ;  and  if  at  any 
time  any  one  has  difordered  it,  by  efpoufing  the  contrary 
Party,  he  has  been  the  Occafion  of  great  Troubles,  and 
promoted  the  Ruine  of  Italy. 

Glory,  that  conftant  attendant  of  Ambition,  prompts 
Ibme  Italians  to  think  it  would  be  more  advantageous 
for  them  to  unite  againíl  both  Crowns,  and  have  no 
other  Mailers  but  themfelves,  either  by  dividing  them- 
felves into  Republicks,  orfettinguponeHead.  Thoughts 
more  for  Talk,  than  Efféd,  confidering  the  prefent 
Condition  of  Italy  •  for  either  this  Sovereign  mull  be 
the  Pope,  or  fome  other.  If  the  Pope,  there  want  not 
very  many  plaufible  Reafons  to  íhew  the  impoflibility 
of  maintaining  a  Spiritual  Monarchy»  changed  into  a 
Temporal  one  under  an  Elective  Prince  (efpecially  if 
lie  be  of  a  declining  Age,  as  generally  all  the  Popes  are) 
verfed  only  in  Arts  of  Peace,  and  Ecclefiaftical  Tran- 
quility, wholly  employed  in  Spiritual  Aifairs,  and  fur- 
rounded  with  Nephews  and  Relations,  who,  fhould 
they  not  require  to  fecure  to  themfelves  the  Succeflion 
of  their  States,  will  be  fure  to  ihare  them  by  Inveftitures. 
Befides,  it  being  the  Intereil  of  Chriftendom,  that  the 
Popes  be  the  Common  Fathers  of  all  its  Members,  and 
not  have  any  Differences  with  other  Princes,  they  will 
hereby  be  engaged  in  perpetual  Quarrels  with  thofe  two 
Ciowns  j  which,  on  account  of  the  Claims  each  lay  to 
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the  Dutchy  of  Milan ,  and  the  Kingdoms  of  Naples  and 
Sicily,  will  foon  fall  upon  the  Apoftolick  See ,  whether 
joined  by  fome  Compact  to  divide  the  Conquefts  of  thefe 
States,  or  feparately,  one  breaking  into  Italy  through 
the  Milanefe ,  the  other  through  Naples,  with  the 
Danger  too  of  one  of  them  calling  in  the  Aid  of  the 
Germans,  or  the  Turk,  who  would  afterwards  fix  in 
Italy. 

But  fuppofe  any  Perfon  were  created  King  of  all  Italyy: 
yet  ftill  the  fame  Inconveniencies  would  remain  ♦,  nay, 
another  much  greater  would  arife  from  hence  ;  that  to 
form  a  Monarchy,  this  King  muft  neceifarily  make 
other  Princes  fubjecl:  to  him,  and  ftrip  the  Pope  of  his 
Empire :  For  íhould  he  leave  them  in  the  fame  Con- 
dition they  are  at  prefent,  ( though  it  were  under  fome 
acknowledgment  of  Homage,  or  in  Alliance )  he  could 
never  fupport  himfelf  \  befides  that  thus  Italy  would 
lofe  that  Spiritual  Empire,  which  renders  it  no  lefs  Illu- 
itrjous  than  heretofore  the  Roman  did ,  and  being  de- 
prived of  its  Liberty,  would  be  brought  to  a  kind  of 
Tyrannical  Confufion. 

There  is  yet  lefs  probability  of  Italy's  continuing  in 
Peace,  under  feveral  Native  Princes ,  for  they  can  never 
agree  fo  uniformly  as  to  unite  againít  the  two  Crowns, 
but  will  rather  ruine  one  another  by  Inteitine  Wars,  as 
it  happened  in  former  Ages  •,  the  Italian  Nation  being  of 
fo  lofty  a  Genius,'that  it  fcorns  a  Medium  -7  either  it  muit 
abfolutely  Govern  or  Obey. 

From  all  which,  it  appears,  how  neceffary  fome 
Foreign  Power  is  to  Italy,  which,  oppofed  to  all  others, 
neither  fufFers  Wars  between  its  Princes,  nor  allows 
them  to  make  ufe  of  Foreign  Arms  •,  which  is  the  reafon, 
that  lince  it  was  united  with  the  Crown  of  Spain ^  it  has 
always  enjoy'd  a  perfect  and  continual  Peace. 

The  Advantage  therefore  that  attends  that  neceífity  of 
joining  it  felf  to  one  of  the  two  Crowns,  may  prevail 
upon  the  Italian  Nation  to  conform  to  the  prefent  State, 
efpecially  fince  if  there  íhould  happen  any  Alteration  in 
MAan,  Naples  and  Sicily^  it  could  not  but  give  a  great 
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Difturbance  to  other  Governments :  For  no  New  Forms 
are  introduced  without  the  corruption  of  others ;  and 
feeing  one  of  the  two  Nations  muft  be  incorporated 
with  Italy,  the  Spanijli  has  moit  Reafon  for  it,  they  lying 
both  under  the  fame  Climate,  which  renders  them  more 
alike  in  Firmnefs  of  Religion,  Obfervance  of  Juftice, 
Gravity  of  Anions,  Fidelity  to  their  Princes,  Conftancy  in 
their  Promifes  and  Publick  Faith,  in  Moderation  of  Mind, 
and,  briefly,  in  all  other  Cuftoms   and  Manners  ;  and 
beiides,  becaufe  the  King  of  Spain  governs  not  in  Italy 
as  a  Stranger,  but  as  an  Italian  Prince,  who  aims  at  no- 
thing more  there,  than  to  maintain  what  he  juftly  pof- 
feíTes,   fince  he  can,  with  much  more  Advantage  to  his 
States,  extend  his  Monarchy  over  the  vaft  Countries 
of  Africa.      This  Maxim  Ferdinand  the  Catholick  left  to 
his  Succeifors,  in  generoufly  refilling  the  Offer  of  the 
Title  of  Emperor  of  Italy,  faying,  That  he  de fired  nothing 
but  what  of  Right  belonged  to  him,  and  that  it  was  not  his 
defign  to  difmember  the  Imperial  Dignity.     This  Truth  is 
fufficiently  attefted  by  the  Reftitutions  the  King  of  Spain 
has  made  of  feveral  Places,  without  making  ufe  of  any 
Law  of  Arms,  or  demanding  Satisfacción  for  Charges 
and  Damage ,  or  taking  up  Arms  but  upon  neceifity, 
either  for  his  own  defence,  or  that  of  another,  as  the 
Dukes  of  Mantua  have  experienc'd  •,   and  if  he  has  at 
any  time  made  War  upon  the  Duke  of  Never  s,  it  was 
not,  as  Malice  would  infinuate,  to  make  himfelf  Maiter 
of  Cafal,  but  to  put  it  in  the  Power  of  the  Emperor  to 
do  Juftice  to  thofe  who  laid  Pretenfions  to  thefe  States. 
For  the  Duke  of  Never  s  having  implored,  by  the  Marquéis 
of  Mireb&an,  His  Majefty's  Protection  and  Confent  to 
the  Marriage  of  his  Son,  the  Duke  of  Retel,  with  the 
Vúnctfs  Mary,  obtained  both  :  But  after  the  Conclufion  of 
this  Matter,  Advice  was  brought  to  Madrid,  That  by  the 
under-hand  Practices  of  Count  d^Eftrige,  the  Wedding 
was  already  celebrated ,  Vincent,  Duke  of  Mantua,  being 
at  the  point  of  Death,  without  the  King's  knowledge, 
diredly  againit  the  Agreement  between  him  and  the 
puke  3  which  was  the  reafon  that  this  Novelty,  which 
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appeared  to  fome  a  kind  of  Slight  and  Diftruft,  deferred 
firft  the  execution  of  the  Prote&ion,  and  gave  after- 
wards place  to  frefh  Deliberations  -,  wherein  it  was  re- 
folved,  That  without  any  Notice  taken  of  all  this,  the 
Favour  promifed,  ihould  remain  in  full  force,  and 
One  be  fent  to  give  the  Married  Couple  Joy.  But  as 
Divine  Providence  had  determined  the  Defrruftion  of 
the  City  and  Houfe  of  Mantua,  for  the  Vices  of  its 
Princes,  and  their  Violation  of  fo  many  Marriages,  it 
directed  all  Events  to  that  end  ^  and  accordingly,  for 
this  Reafon,  while  thefe  Things  paifed  in  Spa n,  Car- 
dinal Rchl'euy  a  fworn  Enemy  to  the  Duke  of  Nevers, 
brought  it  about,  that  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  aififted  by  his 
Mailer,  denounced  War  againft  him,  to  get  what  he 
laid  claim  to  in  Montferrat.  But  the  Duke  fmelling  this, 
tobe  nothing  but  a  Pretence,  under  which  to  bring  the 
French  Arms  into  Italy,  and  by  the  Ruine  of  both 
Dukes,  to  encreafe  the  Grandeur  of  Frame,  difcover'd 
the  whole  Intrigue  to  Gonfalvo  of  Cordoua,  Governor  of 
M'd-My  promiiing  to  defert  the  French,  if  he  would  aífiífe 
ium.  Gonfalvo  defired  Time  to  coniider,  and  fend 
Advice  of  it  into  Spain  \  and  feeing  the  Duke  make  ibme 
difficulty  to  grant  it,  and  that  if  he  did  not  iuccour 
Jiim,  the  Doors  of  the  Alps  would  be  open  to  the 
French,  he,  of  his  own  head,  agreed  with  the  Duke, 
hoping  to  make  himfelf  Mafter  of  Cafal,  by  the  means 
oiEfpadin,  whereby  (  as  himfelf  wrote  to  His  Majefty  ) 
the  Emperor  might  with  much  more  eafe  determine  the 
Controverfieson  foot  in  Montserrat  and  Mantua  :  aRefo- 
Jution  which  obliged  His  Majefty  to  fufpend  a  fecond  time 
the  execution  of  the  Protection  promifed,  though  con- 
trary to  his  Defign  of  procuring  the  Peace  of  Italy  -y 
neverthelefs,  to  maintain  that,  and  cut  off  all  Occalion 
of  Jealouiie,  he  gave  Order  to  Gonfalvo  of  Cor dona,  That 
if,  as  was  fuppofed,  he  was  already  polfeífed  of  Cafal 
he  ihould  keep  it  in  the  Name  of  the  Emperor,  the  true 
Mafter  ol  it,  at  the  fame  time  difpatching  Letters  to 
liitn  to  that  effect,  to  convey,  in  that  cafe,  to  His  Im- 
perial Majefty,    But  the  Treaty  with  Efpadin  not  fuc- 
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ceeding,  G on f alvo,  without  any  Order  from  His  Ma- 
jefty,  inverted  Cafal-,  which  was  the  Occafion  of  the 
King  of  France's  Journey  to  Su  fa,  and  of  Sfainh  being 
unexpectedly  engaged  in  the  War,  after  having  pub- 
lickly  protefted  that  thofe  Forces  were  only  Auxi- 
liaries to  the  Emperor,  to  the  end  the  Rights  of  the 
Pretenders  upon  Montferrat  and  Mantua  might  be 
decided  by  way  of  Juftice  \  nor  would  Gonfaho  accept 
of  the  Term  offered  him  by  the  Duke  of  Nevers,  of 
rating  Cafal9  left  any  ihould  think  His  Ma  jefty  engaged 
in  thefe  Commotions  more  out  of  private  Intereit,  than 
for  the  fake  of  the  Publick  Quiet.  This  is  the  very 
Truth  of  the  Matter,  which  fo  many  have  uñjuftly 
exclaim'd  againft,  fo  few  really  known* . 

Let  the  Prince  therefore  and  Republick  of  Italy  lay 
aíide  the  empty  Shadows  of  Jealouiies,  alluring  them- 
felves  that  Syain  aims  "at  nothing  more  than  to  keep  up 
its  Grandeur  amongft  them,  not  to  encreafe  it  \  and  let 
them  give  place  to  this  true  piece  of  Policy,  if  they  delire 
the  Peace  of  Italy  .••for  thefe  imaginary  Emulations  tend 
to  no  other  end,  but  to  promote  its  Difquiet  7  there 
being  no  War  but  what  proceeds  either  from  the  Ambi- 
tion of  a  powerful  Monarch,  or  the  Appreheniions  of 
an  infer iour  Prince. 
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Vl&ory  in  juil  Wars,  aims  at  no  other  end  but 
Peace :  Hence  that  is  the  moft  Glorious,  which 
is  obtained  with  leait  Damage,  and  more  by 
Stratagem  than  Force,  which  was  leait  covered  with 
Duft  and  Blood  \  which  Horace  calls, 

■  DuUüfine  fulvere  palma  :     * 

Lawrels  with  Eafe  obtain'd,  fmell  always  facet" 


Cl 


The  Romans,  for  bloody  Victories,  facrificed  a  Cock  ; 
and  an  Oxe,  for  thofe  got  by  Stratagem.    If  by  Wit  and 


*  Horat. 
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Underftanding  we  are  like  God,  but  have  Force  in  com- 
mon with  Brutes,  undoubtedly  there  is  more  Glory  in 
conquering  with  the  former  than  the  latter.    Tiberius 
was  better  pleas'd  in  having  quieted  the  Empire  by  Pru- 
dence, than  if  he  had  done  it  by  the  Sword  (1)  :    And 
Agrícola  looked  on  it  as  Glorious  to  vanquifh  the  Br  i  tains 
without  the  lofs  of  Roman  Blood  (2).     If  Vidory  pro- 
pofes  the  Prefervation  and  Encreafe  of  the  Common- 
wealth, it  will  fucceed  much  better  by  Policy  or  Nego- 
tiation, than  by  Arms.    The  Life  of  one  Citizen  is  of 
more  account  than  the  Death  of  many  Enemies.  Whence 
Scipio  the  African  ufed  to  fay,  That  be  had  rather  fave 
one  Citizen,  than  conquer  a  thoufand  Enemies  :  A  Sentence 
which  afterwards  the  Emperor  Atarais  Antoninus  Pius 
took  for  his  Device.    For  to  conquer  an  Enemy  is  the 
Work  of  a  General  ,  to    fave  a  Citizen,  that  of  a 
Patriot.     Vitelliiu  confidered  not  this,  when  having  de- 
fended Otho,  he  faid,  in  palling  among  the  dead  Bodies, 
The  fmell  of  dead  Enemies  is  fweet,  but  that  of  Citizens  yet 
fweet  er.  A  barbarous  Saying,  unworthy  even  of  a  Vulture. 
A  quite  different  CompafTion  was  feen  in  Himilcon,  who 
having  obtained  confiderable  Vidories  in  Sicily,  becaufe 
he  had  loft  moil  of  his  Men  by  SickneiTes  which  feized 
the  Army  in  their  Camp,    entered  Carthage,  not  in 
Triumph,  but  in  Mourning,  and  the  Habit  of  a  Slave, 
and  going  ftrait  to  his  Quarters,  killed  himfelf,  without 
fpeaking  a  word  to  any.     Cruel  Vidory  feems  tobe 
more  the  Heat  of  Revenge,than  Effed  of  Courage  •,  it  has 
more  of  Fiercenefs  than  Reafon  in  it.      When  Lewis  XII. 
King  of  France,  received  News,   that  his  Army  had 
gotten  the  better  in  the  Battel  of  Ravenna,  though  with 
the  lofs  of  all  his  Officers,  and  the  belt  part  of  his 
Soldiers  \  Would  to  God  (laid  he,  fighing)  1  had  Ion  the 
Day,  and  my  brave  Captains  were  now  alive  !    May  fuch 
Victories  as  thefe  be  for  my  Enemies,  wherein  the  Conquered 
is  Conqueror,  and  the  Vittor  vanquifred.     For  this  Reafon, 

(1)  Latbre  Tiberio,  quia  pacem  fapientia  firmaverat,  qu»m  file  Hum 
per  acies  confeciffet,  Tac.  Annal.  1.2.  (2)  Ingens  vi3ori*  deem 
citra  Hom&num  fangiiincm  bellant:,    Id.  in  Vit.  Agrie. 
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the  moft  prudent  Commanders  decline  Engagements  and 
Attacks  as  much  as  poflible  •,  and  value  themfelves  more 
upon  obliging  the  Enemy  to  yield,  than  upon  fub- 
duing  him  by  Force  (3).  The  Great  Captain  received 
Gajeta  by  Surrender  r  and  fome  thinking  he  had  better, 
íince  he  was  now  Matter  of  the  Field,  have  ftormed  it, 
and  taken  the  Officers,  with  the  Garrifon,  Prifoners,  to 
prevent  any  mifchief  they  might  do,  if  let  go ;  he  an- 
fwered,  It  would  have  coft  more  in  Powder  and  Ball  than 
the  Danger  would  have  been  worth.  It  is  a  generous  Valour 
that  brings  the  Enemy  to  a  Surrender  without  Blood- 
ihed,  and  a  happy  War  that  is  ended  by  Mercy  and 
Pardon  (4).  Valour  is  for  the  Enemy,  but  Mercy  for 
the  Captive  (5).  This  Generofity  of  Mind  is  very 
rare  now-a-days,  when  War  is  undertaken  more  to 
fatisfie  Paflion,  than  to  exert  Valour,  more  for  Devalua- 
tion than  Conqueft.  It  is  called  Peace,  to  reduce  Cities 
into  Aihes,  and  Countries  into  Defarts  (6),  to  lay  watte 
and  burn  up  Fields,  as  we  fee  in  Germany  and  Burgundy. 
What  a  barbarous  Cruelty,  how  inconfiftent  with  Hu- 
mane Reafon  is  it  thus  to  wage  War  with  Nature  her 
felf,  and  take  from  her  thofe  Means  wherewith  íhe 
nouriíhes  and  fupports  us  ?  The  Holy  Scriptures  forbid 
even  the  Trees  that  grow  near  befieged  Cities  to  be  cut 
down,  becaufe  they  are  Wood,  not  Men,  and  fo  can- 
not encreafe  the  Enemy's  Number  (7).  To  that  degree 
does  God  abhorr  Blood  fpilt  in  War,  that  though  he 
had  made  his  People  take  up  Arms  againft  the  MiAianhes, 
yet  he  afterwards  enjoined,  That  whofoever  had  killed 
any  Perfon,  or  touched  any  Slain,  ihould  purine  himfelf 

(5)  Dure  in  difcrimen  legiones  baud  imperatorium  ratmy  Tac  Annal. 
lib.  2.  (4)  Betforum  egregios  pnes,  quoiies  ignofanfa  tranfigatur,  Tac. 
Annal.  1. 12.  (5)  Quanta  pervicacia  in  boltem  tanta  beneficentia  ad' 
yerfus  fupplices   utendum.    Id    ibid.  (6)  Vbi  folituiinem  factum 

paeetn  appellant.  Tac.  in  Vic.  Agrie  (7)  When  thou  fhalt  befiege 
a  city  a  long  time,  in  making  waragainii  it  to  take  it,  thou  (halt  not 
deftroy  the  trees  thereof,  by  forcing  an  axe  ag  linft  them  :  for  V  on 
mayeft  eat  of  them,  and  thou  fhalt  not  cut  them  down  (  for  the  tree 
«f  the  field  is  man's  life)  to  employ  them  in  the  fiege,  Deut.  20. 19. 
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feven  Days  out  of  the  Camp  (8).  <j£nea¿  thought  it 
a  Crime  to  touch  Things  Sacred  before  he  had  waihed 
his  Hands  in  fome  living  Stream : 

Attre&are  nefas,  donee  me  flumine  vivo 
Abluero.     * 

God,  as  he  is  equally  the  Author  of  Peace  and  Life, 
hates  thofe  who  difturb  that,  or  cut  the  thread  of  this : 
even  to  Weapons,  as  the  Inilruments  of  Death,  he  has 
declared  his  averfion  *,  for  hence,  I  conceive,  he  com- 
manded his  Altars  to  be  built  of  rough,  unpoliftYd 
Stone,  which  no  Iron  had  touched  \  fuch  as  that  was 
which  the  People  of  Ifrael  raifed,  after  they  had  paíléd 
the  River  Jordan  (9)  ;  and  that  of  Jojlma,  after  his 
Victory  over  the  Men  of  Ai  (10).  The  Reafon  of  this, 
is,  that  Iron  is  the  Matter  of  War,  whereof  Swords  are 
made  :  nor  would  he  fufíér  the  ufe  of  it  in  the  purity  and 
peaceablenefs  of  his  Sacrifices,  as  that  other  Precept 
fee  ms  to  intimate  (11). 

But  ambition  of  Glory  feldom  gives  place  to  thefe 
Confiderations,  imagining  there  can  be  no  Reputation 
got,  where  Valour  is  not  exercifed,  and  Blood  fpilt ; 
and  thence  it  is  that  fome  care  not  to  make  ufe  of 
Auxiliaries ,  or  admit  of  Companions  in  Vi&ory. 
King  Alpbonfas  III.  loft  the  Battel  of  Arc,  only  becaufe 
he  would  not  itay  for  the  coming  up  of  the  Forces  of 
Leon  and  Navarr  ;  and  Tilly,  that  of  Leipfick,  by  not 
waiting  for  the  Imperial  Forces.  In  which  thing  Ambi- 
tion is  much  in  the  wrong  •,  the  Glory  of  Victories  con- 

(8)  And  do  ye  abide  without  the  camp  feven  days :  whooever 
hath  killed  any  per  fon,  and  whofoever  hath  touched  any  flain,  puriie 
both  your  felves  and  your  captives,  on  the  third  day,  and  on  the 
feventh  day,  Hwnb.  31-19.  *  Virgil.  (9)  And  there  (halt 
thou  build  an  altar  unto  the  Lord  thy  God,  an  alar  of  ftone  :  thou 
(halt  not  lift  up  any  iron  tool  upon  them,  Dcut.  27.  5 .  ("io)  Then 
Joihua  built  an  altar,  Crc  an  altar  of  whole  ftones,  over  which  no 
manhad  lift  up  an  iron,  $fi.  8.  30,  3 r.  (1 1)  If  thou  wilt  make 
me  an  altar  of  ftone,  tbou  (halt  not  build  it  of  hewn  ftone:  for  if  thou 
lift  up  the  tool  upon  it,  thou  haft  polluted  it,  Exvd.  20.  z$. 

Z  lifting 
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filling  not  fo  much  in  any  degree  of  Courage,  as  inv 
having  known  how  to  make  good  ufe  of  fafe  Counfels  \ 
forafmuch  as  the  one  depends  on  Chance,  the  other  on 
Prudence.  He  obtains  the  Victory  foon  enough,  who 
has  with  Judgment  fo  provided  that  he  ihould  not  be 
overcome.  Ambition  burns  ^  and  Reafon,  once  di- 
fturbed,  follows  its  Natural  Force  and  Tendency,  and 
deftroys  it  felf.  States  are  never  more  beholding  to  their 
Prince,  than  when  undervaluing  Trophies  and  Triumphs, 
he  ftrives  to  maintain  Peace  by  Negotiation,  and  pur- 
chafes  Viftory  with  Money  ^  for  it  is  much  cheaper 
buying  for  that  than  Blood,  and  generally  fafer  fighting 
with  Golden  than  Iron  Weapons. 

The  variety  of  paft  Accidents  is  apt  to  make  Vi&ory 
forget  it  felf  \  Glory,  to  make  it  vaniih  •,  Joy,  to  dis- 
order •,  Spoils,  to  puifit  up  \  Acclamations,  to  make  it 
over-confident-,  and  Bloodfhed  prompts  it  to  defpife 
the  Enemy,  and  fleep  lecure,  when  it  íhould  be  moft 
vigilant,  and  íhew  greater  Fortune  in  fubduing  it  felf, 
than  it  met  with  in  conquering  the  Enemy  :  for  this  lat- 
ter may  poflibly  be  more  an  efFeft  of  Fortune  than  Cou- 
rage \  but  in  the  Triumph  over  our  Affe&ions  and 
Paifions,  Chance  has  no  part.  The  General  therefore' 
would  do  well,  immediately  after  a  Viftory,  to  retire 
into  himfelf,  and  with  Prudence  and  Conftancy  com- 
pofe  the  Civil  War  of  his  Paifions  •,  forafmuch  as  with- 
out this  Triumph,  that  other  will  but  be  more  dan- 
gerous. Let  him  watch  his  Spoils  and  Trophies  the 
more  carefully,  the  more  of  them  he  has  gotten  \  for  in 
Danger,  Fear  doubles  Guards  and  Sentinels ,  when  he' 
who  thinks  himfelf  out  of  it,  abandons  himfelf  to  Sleep. 
Jojliua  drew  not  back  his  Hand,  till  he  had  utterly  de- 
llroyed  all  the  Inhabitants  of  Ai  (12).  Between  the, 
Battel  and  Vittory  there  is  no  Security  :  Defpair  is 
daring  •,  and  the  moit  contemptible  Animal,  when  pro- 

(12)  For  Jolhua  drew  not  his  hand  back  wherewith  he  flretched 
out  the  Tpear,  until  he  had  utterly  deftroyed  all  the  inhabitants  of 


Ai,  ¡fojb.  3.  2*. 


yoked» 
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yoked,  turns  again.  This  Experience  coil  Archduke 
Albert  dear,  at  Newport :  And  Abner  told  Joab  the  danger 
of  making  his  Sword  too  bloody  ( 1 3).  Beiides,  Ad- 
veriity  is  ingenuous  ;  and  the  Enemy  it  oppreiTes  often 
lays  hold  on  the  Occafion,  and  recovers  in  a  moment 
whatever  it  had  loit,  baffling  Fortune  by  her  own  Incon- 
ftancy  :  A  Goddefs,  who  the  more  lhe  ihines,  the  more 
brittle  ihe  is,  and  the  fooner  broken.  A  General  muit  not 
therefore  be  elated  by  his  Vi&ories,  nor  think  itimpoflible 
for  him  to  become  in  his  turn  a  Trophy  to  the  Perfon  he 
has  conquered.  He  ihould  have  ever  before  his  eyes 
the  like  Cafualty,  phanfying  he  always  fees  plunged 
under  the  Waters  of  Calamities  the  fame  Palm  which 
he  has  once  lifted  up  in  Triumph  :  Thus  that  of  this 
Emblem  looks  it  felf  in  the  Water,  whofe  liquid  Mirrour 
repi  efents  to  it  the  Condition,  the  Force  of  Winds,  or 
Injury  of  Time,  may  reduce  it  to.  This  prudent  Cau- 
tioufnefs  made  the  Spoufe  compare  the  Eyes  of  her 
Beloved  to  Rivers  of  Waters  (14),  becaufe  in  them  the 
Mind  dreiTes  and  prepares  it  felf  for  Adverfities. 
Profperity  is  Glory's  greateil  Enemy  :  Confidence  ren- 
dring  Vertue  negligent,  and  Pride  undervaluing  Danger. 
Neceifity  obliges  the  Conquered  to  good  Difcipline  -7 
Anger  and  Revenge  animate  him,  and  infpire  Cou- 
rage (15"):  Whereas  the  Conqueror,  through  Arro- 
gance, and  breach  of  Difcipline,  grows  dull  and 
heavy  (16).  The  gain  of  a  Battel  is  often-times  the 
Beginning  of  Happinefs  to  the  Conquered,  of  Misfortune 
to  the  Vi£tor  \  the  one  being  blinded  by  his  Fortune, 
the  other  calling  about  to  retrieve  his.  What  Arms 
flouriihing  could  not  conquer,  thofe  thrown  down  often 
do  ^  and  Spoils  fcattered  here  and  there,  inflaming  the 

C15)  Shall  the  fword  devour  for  ever  ?  kr.oneft  thou  not  that  it 
will  be  bitternefs  in  the  latter  end  ?  2  Sam.  2.  26.  (14J  His  eyes 
are  as  the  eyes  of  doves  by  the  rivers  of  waters,   Cam.  5.  12. 

(15)  Aliquandi   etiam    viciU    ira.   vireufque ,    Tac.    in   Vic   Agrir. 

(16)  Acriore hodié  difciplinl  tifti  quam  viftores agunt :  hos  ira,  odiumt 
alt  ¡wis  cupidita*  ad  vmutem  aceendit,  Tac.  Hift.  1. 2. 

Z  2  Avarice 
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Avarice  of  the  Victorious,  make  of  them  an  eafie 
Victory.  Thus  it  befell  the  Sarmatx,  who  being  loaded 
with  Plunder,  were  cut  in  pieces,  as  if  they  had  been 
bound,  and  immovable  (17;.  The  Battel  of  Tarro, 
againit  Charles  VIII.  of  France,  was  loft,  at  leaft  dubious, 
only  by  the  Italian  Soldiers  falling  too  foon  upon  the 
Baggage.  Hence  Judas  Maccabms  required  his  Men  not 
to  touch  the  Booty,  until  the  Fight  was  over  (18). 

Vi&ories  are  to  be  efteemed  more  for  the  Progrefles 
may  be  expe&ed  from  them,  than  for  themfelves 
and  therefore  íhould  be  cultivated,  that  they  may  bear 
the  more.  To  give  the  Enemy  Time,  is  to  Arm  him  \ 
and  to  fit  down  fatisfied  with  the  Fruit  already  gathered, 
to  leave  Arms  barren.  It  is  as  eafie  for  a  Fortune  rajfed 
to  fall,  as  it  is  to  lift  up  again  one  fallen.  Tiberius, 
confidering  this  Uncertainty  of  Things,  endeavoured, 
with  many  Arguments,  to  perfuade  the  Senate  not  to  be 
fo  quick  in  executing  the  Honours  decreed  to  Germanics, 
for  his  Victories  in  Germany  ( 1 9). 

Although  Victories  íhould  be  purfued,  yet  it  ought 
not  to  be  with  a  Heat  fo  fecure  and  careleís  as  to  flight 
Dangers.  Let  Expedition  confult  with  Prudence,  wit! 
regard  to  Time,  Place,  and  Occafion.  Let  the  Prince 
ufe  his  Victories  with  Moderation,  not  with  a  Bloody 
and  Inhumane  Tyranny,  always  having  before  him  that 
Counfel  of  Theodorick,  King  of  the  Oftrogoths,  in  a 
Letter  to  his  Father-in-Law,  C/ow,  about  the  German 
Victories  ;  In  fuch  Cafes,  let  him  be  heard  who  has  moft 
Experience  :  Ño  Wars  have  been  more  fuccefsful  to  me, 
than  thofe  I  have  ended  with  Moderation  ;  for  he  comes 
oftenefi  off  Conqueror,  who  beft  ufes  his  ViRory  ;  and 
Fortune  ever  favours  them  moft,  who  are  leaf  puft  up  *. 


fi7)  Qui  cupidine  pmcix  ¿raves  onere  farcinarum  velut  xirüi  ca- 
dcb&ntur>  Tac.  Hift.  1  2.  C18)  But  ftand  ye  now  faft  againft 
your  enemies,  and  overcome  them  j  then  may  ye  fafely  take  the 
fpoils,  1  Maccab.  4.  ig.  (¡g)  CwiQa  mortal  urn  incerta^  quantcque 
plus  adept m  fait,  tamo  /<?  magi*  in  lubrico  ditians,  Tac.  Anna!.  1. 1. 
*  Caffiod. 

The 
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The  French  follow  not  this  prudent  Advice,  but  rather 
have  impofed  a  heavier  Yoke  on  Germany  than  it  ever 
yet  bore,  and  haftened  the  Ruine  of  that  Empire.  The 
Piety  and  Modefty  of  Marcellvu  made  a  greater  Shew, 
when  he  wept  to  fee  the  Ruine  of  the  beautiful  Build- 
ings of  Syracufe,  than  his  Valour  and  Glory  in  having 
ftormed  it,  and  made  a  Triumphant  Entry .  at  the 
Breach.  Count  Tilly  ftruck  the  Hearts  of  feveral,  more 
by  the  Tears  he  ihed  for  the  burning  oí  Magdeburg, 
than  by  his  Sword.  And  though  Jojlma  commanded 
the  Officers  of  his  Army  to  put  their  Feet  upon  the 
Necks  of  the  Kings  taken  in  the  Battel  of  Gibaon  (20)  j 
yet  this  was  not  done  out  of  Pride  or  Vain-glory,  but 
to  animate  his  Soldiers,  and  to  remove  the  Fear  they 
had  conceived  of  the  Giants  of  Canaan  (21). 

To  treat  thofe  one  has  fubdued  with  Humanity,  to 
maintain  their  Privileges  and  Nobility,  and  to  eafe 
them  of  Taxes,  is  twice  to  conquer  them ,  once  by 
Arms,  and  afterwards  by  Kindnefs ,  and  in  the  mean 
while  to  prepare  a  Chain  for  other  Nations  j  no  fewer 
yielding  to  Generoiity,  than  to  Force. 

Expugnat  nofiram  dementia  gentem, 
Mar  s* gravtor  [ub  yace  latet.     * 

By  thefe  Artifices  the  Romans  made  themfelves  Mailers 
of  the  whole  World }  and  if  ever  they  forgot  them, 
their  Victories  were  the  more  difficult.  Defpair  it  felf 
arms  againil  a  bloody  Conqueror. 

Vnafalits  viftis  nullam  fperare  falntem.    -f- 
"  The  Wretch's  only  Comfort  is  Defpair. " 


(20)  Come  near,  put  your  feec  upon  the  necks  of  thefe  kings, 
Jojb.  10.24.  (21.)  Fear  not,  nor  be  difmayed  ;  be  ilrong,  and 
of  good  courage :  for  thus  Avail  the  Lord  do  to  all  your  enemies 
againft  whom  ye  fight,  Jojh.  10.  25»     *  Claud,     f  Virg. 


Z  3  There 
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There  are  fome  Men,  who,  with  more  Impiety  than 
Reafon,  advife,  for  greater  Security,  to  extirpate  the 
hoilile  Nation,  as  the  Romans  did  in  demolilhing  Carthage, 
JSlumamia,  and  Corinth ,  or  elfe  to  oblige  it  to  feek  a 
new  Habitation  ;  which  is  a  barbarous  and  inhumane 
Counfel  :  Others  are  for  extinguishing  the  Nobility, 
building  Forts,  and  difarming  the  Inhabitants.  But  this 
Tyranny  is  practicable  only  in  fervile  Nations,  not 
among  People  of  a  more  generous  Nature.  Cato  the 
Confuí,  to  fecure  himfelf  from  fome  People  of  Spain, 
near  the  River  Ibems,  took  away  their  Arms,  but 
was  foon  obliged  to  return  them  \  they  being  fo 
exaiperated  to  fee  themfelves  without  them,  that  they 
killed  one  another  \  they  defpifed  a  Life  deftitute  of 
Inftruments  to  defend  their  Honour,  and  acquire 
Glory  (22). 

(22)  Mar.  Hill.  Hifp» 
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EMBLEM    XCVII, 


HERCVLES  having  maiter'd  tjie  Lioh,  knew 
how  to  enjoy  his  Victory,  in  covering  his  Shoul- 
ders with  its  Skin,  in  order  the  more  eaiily  to 
tame  other  Monfters..  Thus  the  Spoils  of  a  Triumph 
arm  the  Conqueror,  and  encreafe  his  Power.  Thus 
ought  Princes  to  ufe  their  Vi&ories,  augmenting  their 
Forces  by  the  Prifoners,  and  advancing  the  Grandeur 
of  their  States  by  the  Places  they  take.  All  Kingdoms, 
in  their  Original,  were  fmall }  and  if  they  encreafed,  it 
was  by  getting,  and  preferving.  The  fame  Reafons 
that  make  the  War  lawful,  juftifie  alfo  the  detaining  of 
what  it  brings.  To  fpoil,  only  that  you  may  reftore 
again,  is  a  fooliíh  and  extravagant  Levity.    That  Man 

2  4  hold* 
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holds  not  himfelf  at  all  obliged,  who  to  day  receives 
what  was  yefterday  wrefted  from  him  with  Bloodibed. 
Princes,  by  Reftitution,  barter  for  Peace,  and  buy  its 
contrary  :  Their  Acquifitions  render  them  Formidable  \ 
what  they  return,  makes  them  Contemptible,  this  being 
generally  interpreted  Faint-heartednefs  ^  and  if  after, 
upon  Repentance  or  Provocation,  they  go  about  to 
recover  it,  they  meet  with  infuperable  Difficulties. 
His  Majefty,  to  avoid  Envy  and  War,  had  put  the  VaU 
t aline  in  the  Power  of  the  Apoftolick  See  *,  and  the 
French  immediately  feizing  upon  it,  put  the  State  of 
Milan  in  Danger,  and  all  Italy  in  Confufion  and  Arms. 
By  holding  fair,  what  one  is  pofleflfed  of,  Audacioufnefs 
is  check'd,  and  Power  fecured,  as  it  were,-  by  fo  many 
Pawns  kept  to  purchafe  Peace,  in  cafe  of  Neceflity. 
Time  and  Occafion  will  inftruft  the  Prince  in  what 
Cafes  it  is  proper  to  detain  or  furrender,  to  prevent 
greater  Dangers  and  Inconveniencies  •,  which,  however, 
muit  be  weighed  by  Prudence,  not  Ambition,  whofe 
blind  Appetite  often-times  diminiíhes  States  by  thofe 
very  means  it  thought  to  enlarge,  them. 

Princes  frequently,  in  times  of  Peace,  let  feveral  con- 
fiderable  Forts  out  of  their  Hands,  which,  in  War,  they 
are  forry  for,  but  too  late.  Prefent  Neceflity  accufes 
pail  Liberality.  No  Power  ihould  be  fo  confident  of 
it  felf,  as  to  think  it  ftands  not  in  need  of  every  one  of 
them  for  its  Defence.  The  Eagle  parts  not  with  her 
Tallons  j  which  if  (he  did,  ihe  would  become  the  Jeft 
of  other  Birds :  They  refpeft  her  not  as  their  Queen, 
for  her  Beauty,  fince  in  that  the  Peacock  much  exceeds, 
but  for  the  Strength  of  her  Pounces.  The  Grandeur  of 
His  Majefty  would  now  be  in  far  more  Veneration  and 
Security,  bad  he  ftill  kept  the  State  oí  Siena,  the  Gar- 
rifon  oiPlacentia,  and,  in  general,  all  thofe  Places  which 
he  has  left  in  other  Hands.  Even  Reftitution  of  a  State 
is  not  to  be  made,  when  it  cannot  be  without  Prejudice 
to  another^ 

There  is  no  lefs  Inconveniencies  in  making  War  upon 
another,  than  in  ufing  Arms  negligently  :  To  take  them 

UP 
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up  only  to  offer  Blows,  is  a  dangerous  way  of  fighting. 
A  Sword  drawn  without  being  dyed  in  Blood,  returns 
aíhamed  into  the  Scabbard  •,  if  it  wounds  not  our  Enemy, 
it  does  our  Honour.  Fire  is  the  Initrument  of  War  -, 
whoever  holds  it  up  in  his  Hand,  will  be  burnt  by  it. 
The  Army,  if  not  kept  in  the  Enemy's  Country,  wails 
its  own,  nay,  is  wailed  it  felf.  Courage  grows  cold, 
without  Occafions  to  exercife,  and  Spoils  to  inflame  it. 
Hence  Vocula quartered  his  Men  in  the  Enemies  Land  (1 )  -, 
and  David  went  out  of  his  own  Realms  to  meet  the 
Philifiines  (2).  The  fame  did  Jehoajh,  King  of  Jfrael^ 
when  he  heard  that  Amaziah,  King  of  Judah,  was 
coming  againil  him  (3).  Subjects  can  never  long  bear 
a  War  at  Home  -,  for  by  maintaining,  in  this  manner, 
both  Friends  and  Enemies,  Charges  encreafe,  Means 
fail,  and  Dangers  continue.  But  if  any  one  thinks 
hereby  to  footh  up,  and  the  more  eafily  appeafe  him  he 
engaged  with,  it  is  imprudent  Counfel ,  there  being  no 
flattering  a  declared  Enemy.  Moderation  in  War,  is 
not  imputed  to  Clemency,  but  to  Weaknefs,  and  the 
moil  Powerful  lofe  their  Reputation,  and  are  endanger'd 
by  it.  The  King  of  Spain's  Mildnefs  to  Charles  of  Savoy, 
coil  him  dear.  This  Duke  made  War  againil  Ferdinand 
Duke  of  Mantua,  to  aíTert  his  ancient  Preteniions  upon 
Montferrat -,  and  King  Philip  III.  not  thinking  it  fit  that 
the  Sword  ihould  decide  this  Suit,  then  depending  be- 
fore the  Emperor,  and  that  the  Quarrel  of  thefe  two 
Princes  ihould  difturb  the  Peace  of  all  Italy,  made  War 
upon  the  former,  and  fate  down  before  Afti,  not  with 
any  defign  to  enter  that  Place  forcibly,  (  which  might 
have  been  eafily  done  )  but  by  this  Menace  to  oblige  him 
to  Peace,  as  accordingly  he  did.  This  moderate  way 
of  proceeding  encreafed   the  Duke's  Obftinacy,   and, 

(1)  Vtpr&daadvirtutemincenderentur,  Tac.  Hiíl  1.4.  (2)  And 
David  came  to  Baal-perazim,  and  David  fmote  them  there,  2  Sam. 
5.20.  (3)  Therefore  Jehoaih  kingoflfratl  went  up,  and  be  and 
Amaziahking  of  Judah  locked  one  another  in  the  face  at  Bethfhemeth, 
which  belongeth  to  Judah :  And  Judah  was  put  to  the  worft  before 
Ifrael,  2%¿vg.  14.  11,12. 

contrary 
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contrary  to  the  Treaty,  he  again  took  up  Arms,  kindling 
another  War   more  dangerous  than  the  firft.     Upon 
which,  His  Majefty  befieged  Verceil  \   which  he  took, 
but  prefently  reftored  again  :  fo  that  the  Duke,  who 
faw  his  Defigns  fncceed  fo  happily,  ítruck  up  a  League 
with  the  French  and  Venetians  at  Avignon,  and  a  third  time   \ 
difturbed  Italy.    All  which  Wars  might  very  eafily  have 
been  avoided,  had  the  Duke  oí  Savoy  been  made  to  feel 
the  weight  of  the  Spanijlo  Arms,  and  fuffered  the  lofs  of 
part  of  his  State.    Whoever  has  once  oppofed  a  greater 
Power,  will  never  become  a  Friend,  till  he  fees  him- 
felf  oppreiTed  and  robb'd  of  all,  ( as  Vocula  íáid  to  the 
Mutinous  Legions,  when  he  encouraged  them  againít 
fome  Provinces  of  France  (4)  that  revolted.)    Princes 
are  not  feared  for  having  the  Weapons  in  their  Hands, 
but  for  knowing  how  to  ufe  them.    No  one  aflaults  him 
who  dares  turn  again.     Almoft  all  Wars  are  grounded 
either  upon  the  Ofcitancy  or  Cowardice  of  the  Perfon 
againít  whom  they  are  waged.    What  Riíque  is  there  in 
making  War  againít  a  Prince  wholly  devoted  to  Peace, 
fince  whatever  the  Succefs  be,  that  will  certainly  be 
obtained  ?    For  this  Reafon,  it  feems  convenient,  that 
the  Maxims  of  the  Spaniards  be  changed  in  Italy,  which 
endeavour  to  inculcate,  That  the  King  wiihes  nothing 
fo  much  as  Peace,  and  would  purchafe  it  at  any  Rate. 
It  is  fit,  indeed,  Princes  íhould  know  that  His  Majelty 
js  always  Sincere,  and  willing  to  keep  a  good  Under- 
standing with  them,  ready  to  employ  all  his  Forces  for 
their  Confervatron  and  Defence,  and  that  he  will  fpare 
no  Care  which  may  contribute  to  the  Quiet  of  thofe 
provinces :  but  withal,  they  íhould  know,  Tint  if  any 
one  unjuftly  oppofes  his  Grandeur,  and  confpires  to 
overthrow  it,  putting  him  to  the  Damages  and  Expences 
of  War,  he  will  get  Satisfaction,  by  detaining  what  he 
lhall  take  from  them.     What  Court  of  Juitice  will  not 
allow  Coits  to  the  Party  that  fues  another  without  Reafon  ? 

(4)  ^une  Mes,  quia  moBe  fetvitium,  cum  fpolittti  exutiqtie  fueriat 
¿micos  forei  Tac.  Hift.  !•  4. 

Who 
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Who  will  not  try  his  Sword  upon  the  Body  of  a  potent 
Prince,  if  he  can  do  it  with  fafety  ? 

When  a  Victory  is  obtained,  the  Spoils  fhould  be 
fiiared  among  the  Soldiers,  and  particular  Honour  ihewed 
fuch  as  have  eminently  ftgnalizedthemfelvesinthe  Fight  \ 
that  Valour  feeing  it  felf  rewarded,  may  be  encouraged 
to  greater  Enterprizes,  and  be  an  Example  to  others. 
To  this  end,  the  Romans  invented  fo  many  Crowns, 
Collars,  Ovations,  and  Triumphs.  Sad  erected  to  h im- 
felf  a  Triumphant- Arch,  upon  the  Defeat  of  the  Ama- 
lekites(<$).  Nor  are  thefe  Honours  to  be  done  the. 
Survivors  only,  but  thofe  alfo  who  have  valiantly  loft 
their  Lives  in  the  Battel,  lince  they  bought  the  Vidory 
at  fo  dear  a  Price.  Signal  Services  done  the  State,  can- 
not be  recompenfed  but  by  fome  Eternal  Remembrance. 
Thus  thofe  of  Jonathan  were  requited  with  a  Sepulchre 
which  lafted  for  many  Ages  (6).  The  Soul,  fenfible  of 
its  own  Immortality,  undervalues  Dangers,  to  make  the 
Memory  of  its  A&ions  immortal  too :  Hence  the  Spaniards 
of  old  raifed  as  many  Obelisks  about  every  Soldier's 
Tomb,  as  he  had  killed  Enemies  (7).  God  being  the 
Sovereign  Difpofer  of  Victories,' to  him  we  ought  to  pay 
our  Acknowledgments  firit,  to  engage  him  to  grant  us 
others,  not  only  by  way  of  Thankfgiviñg  and  Sacrifice, 
but  by  Spoils  alfo  and  Offerings  %  as  the  Ifraelites  did, 
upon  railing  the  Siege  of  Bethulia,  and  routing  the 
Ajfyrians  (8)  ;  and  Jofiua,  after  his  Vi&ory  over  the 


($)  Saul  came  to  Carmel,  and  behold,  he  fet  him  up  a  place,  1  Sam. 
1  «J  •  12.  C 6  )  And  fet  up  feven  pillars  upon  it,  one  againft  another,  for 
his  father,his  mother,and  four  brethren :  And  he  fet  great  pillars  round 
about  them,  and  fet  arms  upon  the  pillars,  for  a  perpetual  memory, 
and  carved  (hips  befide  the  arms,  that  they  might  be  feen  of  men 
failing  in  the  fea.  This  fepulchre,  which  he  made  at  Modin,  ftandeth 
yet  unto  this  day,  1  Maccxb.  13.  28,  29,  30.  (7)  Etapud&ifpanos, 
bellicofam  gentem,  obelifci  circum  cujufque  xumúum  tot  numero  erigebantur 
quot  boftes  interemijfet,  Ar'ift.  1.  7.  Pol.  c.  2.  (%)  After,  when  they 
went  into  Jerufalera,  they  worfhipped  the  Lord  ;  and  as  foon  as  the 
people  were  purified,  they  offered  their  burnt-offerings,  and  their 
iree-offeriflgs,  and  their  gifts,  Judith  16. 18. 

Men 
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Men  of  Ai  (9).  In  which  particular  the  Spamjh  Kings 
have  always  been  very  liberal ;  which  Piety  of  theirs 
God  has  rewarded  with  the  prefent  Monarchy. 

(9)  And  thou  (halt  offer  burnt-offerings  thereon  unto  the  Lord  thy 
God,  and  thou  (halt  offer  peace-offerings,  Deut.  27. 6. 


E  M  B  LB  M    XCVIII. 


WA  R,  in  many  things,  reíembles  Fire,  not  only 
in  ifs  Nature,  which  is  to  deftroy,  but  alfo 
for  that  the  fame  Matter  wherewith  it  is  fed, 
when  there  is  too  much  of  it,  extinguidles  it.  Arms 
fupport  War ;  but  if  they  are  very  powerful,  quench  it, 

or 
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or  change  it  into  Peace.  Therefore  whoever  would  ob- 
tain this,  muíl  ufe  them  \  it  being  impoíTible  that  any 
Peace  íhould  be  concluded  with  Honour  and  Advantage, 
unlefs  it  be  treated  of  under  the  Shield  j  and  with  this 
the  Arm  mull  be  guarded,  which  reaches  out  the  Hand 
to  receive  the  Olive  of  Peace.  Clovis  wiih'd  for  two 
Right-Hands  \  one  arm'd,  to  oppofe  Alar  ¡cms  -7  the  other 
naked,  to  prefent  in  token  of  Peace  to  Theodorick,  the 
Mediator  between  them.  The  Arms  of  a  Prince  íhould 
be  equally  prepared  for  Peace  and  War.  Clovis  never 
thought  he  could  obtain  that  by  ihewing  his  unarmed 
Right-Hand,  without  having  at  the  fame  time  another 
upon  its  Guard.  This  is  that  the  Greeks  meant,  by  the 
Hieroglyphick  of  a  Man  holding  in  one  Hand  a  Pike,  m 
the  other  a  Caduceus.  Negotiation,  expreffed  by  the 
latter,  can  never  fucceed,  except  the  Menace  of  the 
former  attend  it.  When  the  Athenians  were  annoyed  by 
Eumotyhw,  their  General  marched  firit,  with  a  Cadncem 
in  his  Hand,  and  was  follow'd  by  the  flower  of  his  Men 
in  Armour,  hereby  mewing  himfelf  ready  as  well. for 
Peace  as  War.  When  the  Rhodians  fent  an  EmbaíTy  to 
Conftantinofle,  there  went  one  by  the  Embailador's  fide 
carrying  three  Boughs,  iignifying  the  fame  Difpofition 
of  Mind  :  To  which  Virgil  feems  alfo  to  have  alluded, 
in  this  Verfe  of  his, 

Pacem  orare  manu,  prafoere  puppibus  arma.    * 

"  To  fue  for  Peace,  yet  profecute  the  War. 

Even  after  the  Conclufion  of  Peace,  Care  ought  Hill 
to  be  taken  of  War  •,  iince  between  the  Conqueror  and 
Conquered  no  firm  Faith  is  ever  eftabliihed  (1).  One 
Day  faw  that  of  the  French  feveral  times  engaged  and 
violated  at  Cafal,  and  the  Marquefs  de  Saint  Croix's 
Gcodnefs  abufed,  he  who  preferred  the  Quiet  of  Italy 
before  the  Glory  of  Victory,  which  an  advantageous 

*  Virg.        (1)  Cum  in  viftores  v'iño^e^  mwqiixm  folida  fides  con- 
vulefceret,    Tac.  Hilt.  1.  s. 

Pott, 
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Poit,  and  fuperiour  Forces,  offered  him  as  infal- 
lible. 

In  Treaties  of  Peace,  a  Free  Temper  is  no  lefs  requi- 
nte than  in  the  Management  of  a  War.  He  that  confults 
too  much  his  Honour  in  them,  and  wculd  conquer  his 
Enemy  as  well  with  the  Pen  as  Sword,  buries  Sparks  un- 
der the  Aihes,  to  kindle  the  Fire  of  a  greater  War.  Thofe 
Peaces  which  Pompey,  and  after  himr  the  Confuí  Mancinus, 
made  with  the  Numantines,  had  no  effect ,  becaufe  they 
were  not  a  little  derogatory  to  the  Honour  of  the  Roman 
Commonwealth.  The  Capitulation  oL4/?/,between  Charles 
Emanuel,  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  Marquefs  de  Hinojofa, 
was  foon  broken,  upon  account  of  one  of  the  Articles 
about  Difarming  the  Soldiers,  not  much  for  His  Majefty's 
Reputation,  which  thofe  Diiturbances  and  Innovations 
of  the  Duke  feemed  to  tend  to.  No  Peace  can  be  fecure, 
when  there  is  fo  much  inequality  (2).  One  of  the  Pri- 
vernates  being  asked  by  the  Roman  Senate,  how  his 
Countrymen  would  obferve  the  Peace,  if  it  were  allowed 
them  ',  anfwered,  Faithfully,  and  for  Ever,  if  you  grant 
us  a  good  and  equal  one  ',  but  if  you  impofe  hard  Conditions, 
you  mufi  not  expert  we  Jlwuld  keep  them  long  (3).  Never 
does  any  one  obferve  a  Peace  which  he  knows  is  to  his 
Difadvantage  (4).  Except  it  be  Honourable,  and  for 
the  Conveniency  of  both  Parties,  it  will  be  but  a  lame 
Contract:  :  he  that  ítudies  moit  his  own  Intereit  in 
it,  makes  it  moit  ilender,  and  fubjects  it  to  an  eahe 
Rupture. 

Upon  any  ill  Succefs,  one  is  not  immediately  to  have 
recourfe  to  Peace,  as  long  as  the  leaft  room  is  left  for 
putting  Affairs  in  a  better  poilure  •,  otherwife  it  can 
never  go  well  with  the  Oppreífed  :  Hence,  after  the 
lofs  of  the  Battel  of  Toro,  Alphonfus,  King  of  Portugal, 
thought  it  not  a  good  Time  to  talk  of  Agreeing  with 

("2")  Bellum  ancepr,  an  pax  inbonejla  fl.tceret,  nee  dubhatum  de  biUo% 
Tac.  Annal.  1. 15.        (3)  •>'/  bonam  dederitis,  &  fidam,  & pnpstuxm  -,  | 
fi  malum,  baud  diuturnam,    Tit.  Liv.  I.  8.        (4)  Nee  crediderisiülm 
populum,  autkominem  deniqite  in  ea  conditione,  cups  cum  ptsniteat,  diutius, 
quamnecejjc  Jit,  manfurum,  Tit. Liv.  1.  3. 

Ferdinand 
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Ferdinand  the  Catholich.  That  is  a  weak  Peace  which 
Force  and  Menace  extort  ^  for  Honour  and  Liberty  never 
ceafe  to  plot  againil  it. 

There  are  ufually  no  lefs  Cheats  and  Contrivances  in 
Treaties  of  Peace  than  in  War  :  witnefs  thofe  pretended 
ones  of  Rhadamiftits^  to  take  away  Mithrldates\  Life  *. 
They  are  generally  fet  on  foot  only  to  difcover  the 
Actions  and  Defigns  of  the  Enemy,  to  give  Time  for 
Fortifications,  Succours,  and  the  Practices  of  Alliance; 
to  wafte  the  Enemy's  Forces,  break  Confederacies,  and 
lull  afleep  with  the  Hopes  of  Peace,  Diligence  and  Pre- 
caution.   Sometimes  they  are  clapt  up,  in  order  to  raife 
new  Forces,  fruftrate  Counfels  \  and,  in  a  word,  to  ferve 
as  a  Truce,  or  CeiTation  of  Arms,  until  a  better  Oppor^ 
tunity  for  taking  them  up  again  fhall  offer  it  felf,  or  that 
the  Seat  of  the  War  may  be  changed.     Thus  the  French 
Sign'd  the  Peace  of  Mouz,on,  with  no  other  intent  than 
to  remove  the  War  into  Germany,  and  fali  upon  the 
VdtoYine  that  way.     So  the  only  end  of  the  Peace  of 
Ratisbone  was  to  difarm  the  Emperor  }  for  at  the  íáme 
Time  the  French  agreed  to  it,  they  were  brewing  a  League 
with  the  Crown  of  Sweden  againit  him,  and  there  was  not 
above  two  Months  between   the   one    and  the  other. 
Now   in  the  like  Cafes ,  War  is  much  better  than  a 
fufpecled  Peace  (5)  j   this  being  indeed  a  Peace  without 
Peace  (6). 

Peaces  mould  be  perpetual,  as  all  thofe  of  God  have 
been  (7).  Hence  the  Holy  Scriptures  call  fuch  Treaties, 
Covenants  of  Salt  ^  by  this  expreifion  intimating  their 
Permanency  (8).  A  Prince  who  is  a  real  Lover  of 
Peace,  and  fincerely  endeavours  the  Settlement  of  it,  is 

*  T20  Annal.  I.  12.  ($)  In  puce  fufpetta  tunta  bzüw,  Tac. 
Hift.  1.  4-  (6)  Saying,  Peace,  peace,  when  there  is  no  peace, 
Jer.6.  14.  (1)-  And  I  will  eftablifh  ray  covenant  becween  me  and 
thee,  and  thy  feed  after  thee,  in  their  generations,  for  aneverlafting 
covenant ',  to  be  a  God  unto  thee,  and  to  thy  feed  after  thee,  Om.  17  7. 
(8.)  The  Lord  Gcd  of  Ifrael  gave  the  kingdom  over  Ifrael  to  David 
for  ever,  even  to  him  and  to  hh  fons  by  a  covenant  of  laic,  2  Cbron. 
13.5. 

not 
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not  afraid  to  bind  even  his  Pofterity  to  its  Obfervance. 
A  íhort  Peace  is  good  for  nothing  but  to  gather  Fuel  to 
light  War  withal.  The  fame  Inconveniencies  attend 
Truces  made  for  a  few  Years  -,  they  do  but  fufpend 
Anger  for  a  time,  and  give  place  for  the  lharpening  of 
Swords,  and  pointing  of  Lances  *,  by  their  means  Usur- 
pations pafs  into  Prefcription,  and  Peace  is  afterwards 
rendred  more  difficult,  inafmuch  as  no  one  refigns  wil- 
lingly what  he  has  poíTeíTed  a  long  time.  The  Ten 
YearsTruce  between  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I. 
gave  not  Peace  to  Europe,  as  *  Pope  Paul  HI.  very  well 
obferved. 

But  when  the  Peace  is  fecure,  firm,  and  honourable, 
no  prudenter  Courfe  can  be  taken  than  to  embrace  it, 
however  Vi&orious  your  Arms  are,  or  whatever  con- 
iiderable  ProgreiTes  may  be  expe&ed  from  them  ;  fince 
the  Cafualties  of  War  are  various  and  fortunate,  often 
beget  unhappy  SucceiTes.  How  frequent  is  it  to  fee  him 
begging  for  Peace,  who  was  but  juft  before  asked  it. 
A  Certain  Peace  is  better  than  a  Viftory  in  Expecta- 
tion -,  the  one  depends  on  our  own  Pleafure,  the  other 
is  in  God's  Hand  (9).  And  though  Sabinas  faid,  That 
Peace  was  to  the  Glory  only  of  the  Conqueror,  but  Profitable 
to  the  Conquered  (10)  .•  yet  this  Advantage  reaches  the 
Viftor  too  ;  for  by  being  fo,  he  may  have  it  the  more 
advantageous,  and  fecure  the  Progreiles  already  made. 
There  is  no  better  Time  for  Peace,  than  when  one  is 
uppermoft  in  War.  This,  among  other  Reafons, 
moved  Hanno,  when  News  was  brought  to  Carthage 
of  the  Vi&ory  of  Cann&,  to  advife  the  Senate  to  clofe 
with  the  Romans :  And  it  was  for  nothing  but  the  negleft 
of  this,  that  they  were  forced  in  the  end  to  fubmit  to  fuch 
Laws  and  Conditions  as  Scipio  thought  fit  to  impofe. 
In  the  Heat  of  Arms,  when  Succefs  is  yet  dubious,  to 
íhew  a  Delire  of  Peace,  betrays   weaknefs,  and  gives 

*  In  Bui.  Indict.  Cone.  Trident.  (g)  Melior  enim  tutiorque  eft 
certa  pax,  quam  fperata  viftoria  ;  ilia,  in  tux,  b&c  in  Deorutn  manu  efi9 
Liv.Dec.3.  1. 1-  (10)  Pacemt  (¿7  concordi.im  viftit  ¡a  ilia,  vittoribwi 
umim  pulchra  efe,  Tac.  Hilt.  1.  3. 

Heart 
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Heart  to  tfle  Enemy.  He  that  is  too  paflionate  for  it  at 
iiich  a  time,  never  obtains  it :  Valour  and  Refolutions 
are  much  better  Perfuafives  to  it.  Let  the  Prince  then 
love  Peace,  yet  not  to  that  degree,  as  to  commit  In- 
juftice,  or  fuffer  Indignities,  for  the  fake  of  it :  Let 
him  not  look  on  that  he  has  made  with  a  Neighbour 
fuperiour  in  Strength,  to  be  fafe  -7  for  it  can  never  be¿ 
where  the  one  is  powerful,  the  other  weak  (ii). 
Ambition  knows  not  how  to  contain  it  felf,  where 
there  is  a  profped  of  Ufurping  any  thing  '9  and  fpecious 
Names,  and  Pretexts  of  Moderation  and  Juftice^  are 
never  wanting  to  him  that  íéeks  to  enlarge  his  Do- 
minions, and  afpires  to  be  a  Monarch  :  For  one  who  is 
ib  already,  aims  at  nothing  more  than  the  Enjoyment 
of  his  own  Grandeur,  without  'going  to  intrench 
upon  that  of  another,  or  deiigning  any  thing  againffc 
it  (12). 

(iO  É3?&  ^r  innocentes,  ¿r  validos  faifa  quieftunt,  Tac.  de  Mor. 
Germ.  (12.)  Vbi  manu  agitür,  modeftia^  at  probitas,  nomiha  [upe* 
Hora  funtt  Tac.  ibid; 
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HE  knows, not  how  to  value  the  Quietnefs  of  the 
Harbour,  who  has  not  felt  the  Storm  •,  nor  is 
he  fenfible  of  the  fweetnefs  of  Peace,  that  has 
never  tailed  the  bitternefs  of  War  :  Then  firft  this 
wild  Beaft,  the  fworn  Enemy  of  Life,  appears  in  its 
true  Colours,  when  it  is  tamed.  To  that  agrees  Samforfs 
Riddle  of  the  dead  Lion,  in  whofe  Mouth  Bees  fwarmed, 
and  wrought  their  Honey-Combs  (i).  For  when  War 
is  ended,  Peace  opens  the  Doors  of  Commerce,  brings 
the  Hand  to  the  Plough,  re-eftabliihes  the  Exercife  of 

(i)  And  behold,  there  was  a  fwarm  of  bees,  and  honey  in  the 
«arkafs  of  the  lion,  fuig,  14,  8. 

ArtSy 
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Arts,  the  effed  of  which  is  Plenty,  as  of  that  Riches' 
which  freed  from  the  Fears  that  drove  them  away,; 
then  begin  to  circulate.  Peace  then,  as  JfaUh  the  Pro- 
phet fpeaks  (2),  is  the  greateil  Good  that  God  has 
beitowed  on  Mankind,  as  War  the  greateft  Evil.  Hence 
the  Egyptians,  to  defcribe  Peace,  reprefented  Pluto,  the 
God  of  Riches,  as  a  Boy  crowned  with  Ears  of  Corn¿ 
Laurel  and  Rofes,  to  iignifie  all  the  Happinefs  it  brings 
along  with  it.  God  has  given  it  the  Name  of  Beauty^ 
in  Ifaiah,  faying,  his  People  íhould  take  their  Reft  in  it, 
as  upon  a  Bed  of  Flowers  (3).  Even  the  molt  infenfible 
Beings  rejoyce  at  Peace.  How  chearful,  how  fertile  do 
the  Fields  look,  which  that  cultivates  ?  How  beautiful 
the  Cities  adorned  and  enriched  by  its  Calmnefs  ?  Oil 
the  other  fide,  what  Defarts^  what  ruinous  Countries 
are  not  thofe  where  the  Fury  of  War  has  ranged  ? 
Scarce  can  one  know  now  the  fair  Cities  and  Gaftles  of 
Germany,  by  thofe  disfigured  CarkaiTes.  Burgundy  fees 
its  Verdant  Perriwig  Oas  I  may  call  it)  dy'd  in  Blood  % 
and  its  Cloaths,  once  fo  gay  and  fine,  now  ragged  and 
fcorch'd  up,  with  amazement  at  fo  wonderful  a  Change. 
Nature  has  no  greatecEnemy  than  War.  He  who  was 
the  Author  of  the  whole  Creation,  was  at  the  fame  time 
Author  of  Peace.  Juftice  gives  it  felf  up  to  its  Em- 
braces (4).  Laws  tremble,  hide  themfelves,  and  are 
dumb  at  the  frightful  fight  of  Weapons.  Hence  Marins 
excufes  himfelf,  for  having  done  fomething  againft  the 
Laws  of -the  Country,  by  faying,  he  could  not  hear 
them  for  the  Noife  of  Arms.  In  War,  it  is  equally 
unfortunate  to  good  Men  to  kill  and  to  be  kill'd  (5). 
In  War,  Fathers,  by  a  fubveriion  of  the  Order  of  Mor- 
tality, bury  their  Children  -,  whereas  in  Peace,  thefe 
bury  them.    Here  every  one's  Merit  is  conlidered,  and 

(2)  Lord,  thou  wile  ordain  Peace  tor  us  i  for  thou  hart  wrought 
all  our  works  in  us,  Ifai.  16.  12.  (3)  And  my  people  (h  til  dwell  iti 
a  peaceable  babication,  and  in  Curé  dwellings,  and  in  quiet  refting 
places,  Ifiii.%2.  i*  Et  fedebu  populus  tram  in pulchrimdine pacts,  Vv\g. 
(a)  Righteoufnefs  and  Peace  have  luffed  each  other,  ffal.  2$  io«¡ 
(5)  Mqiié  aptid  bonos  miferum  efl  oeddere, quAm  feme,  Tac.  Hiíh  1. 1. 

A  a  2  Cauíes 
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Canfes  examined :  In  War,  Innocence  and  Malice  run 
the  fame  Fortune  (6).  In  Peace,  Nobility  is  diftinguifht 
fr$m  Populacy  :  In  War,  they  are  confounded,  the 
Weaker  obeying  the  Stronger.  In  that,  Religion  is 
preferved  •,  in  this,  loft  \  that  maintains,  this  ufurps  Do- 
minions •,  the  one  breaks  the  haughty  Spirits  of  Subje&s, 
and  renders  them  SubmiiTive  and  Loyal  (7),  the  other 
makes  them  haughty  and  rebellious.  This  made  Tibertus 
fear  nothing  fo  much  as  difturbing  the  Repofe  Auguflns 
had  left  in  the  Empire  (8).  With  Peace,  Delights  and 
Pleafures  encreafe  \  and  the  greater  thefe  are,  the  weaker 
are  Subjects,  and  more  fecm  e  (9).  In  Peace,  all  depends 
on  the  Prince  himfelf  \  in  War,  on  him  that  has  the 
Command  of  the  Armies.  Hence  Tiberius  dhTembled  all 
Occafions  of  War,  that  he  might  not  commit  it  to  the 
Management  of  another  ( 1  o).  Pomponius  L&tm  well  knew 
all  «thefe  Inconveniencies,  when  he  faid,  That  while  the 
Prince  could  live  in  Peace,  he  Jhould  by  no  means  kindle  War. 
The  Emperor  Marcianm  ufed  this  Motto,  Pax  bello  potior  -, 
and  certainly  not  without  Reafon,  forafmnch  as  War 
can  never  be  convenient,  unlefs  carried  on  to  maintain 
Peace.  This  is  the  only  Good  that  Infernal  Moniter 
brings  with  it.  That  of  the  Emperor  Aurelias  Car  acalla, 
Omnis  in  ferro  [aim,  was  a  Tyrannical  Saying,  and  fit  for 
that  Prince  only  who  cannot  maintain  himfelf  but  by  Force. 
That  Empire  is  of  a  íhort  continuance,  whofe  fupport  is 
War  (11).  As  long  as  the  Sword  is  by  the  Side,  Danger 
is  fo  too :  and  though  Victory  be  in  one's  Power,  yet 
Peace  is  rather  to  be  embraced  :  for  there  is  none  fo 
happy,  but  the  Damage  that  attends  it  is  greater. 
Peace  is  the  greateft  Treafure  Man  e'er  knew, 
A  Thou f and  Triumphs  to  it  feem  but  few.     "* 

(6)  Nam  in  pace  caufas,  &  nerita  fpetlari :  ubi  bcttum  ingruat,  inno- 
centes ac  noxios  juxta  cadere,  Tac.  Annal.  I.  1."  (7)  Sed  longa  pax 
ad  omne  fervitium  fregerat,  Tac  Hift.  1  2.  (2)  Nihil  aque  Tibcrium 
anxium  kabebat,  qiam  ne  compofita  turbarentur,  Tac.  Annal.  1.  2. 
(9)  Siiantil  pecunia  dites,  <¿r  voluptatibus  opulentos,  tanto  magi*  imbeUesy 
Tac.  Annal.  I.  3.  (10)  Dijfmulante  Tiberio  daw:*,  ve  cui  helium  per- 
mitteret,  Tac.  Annal.  1.  4.  (1 1)  ^iolentia  nemo  imperii  eontinuit  diu, 
mltrata  durar.t.  Seneca.       *  Sil.  Ica!. 

No 
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No  Victory  can  make  amends  for  the  Expences  of  it. 
So  mifchievous  is  War,  that  even  when  triumphant,  it 
throws  down  Walls,  as  it  was  the  Cuitbm  among  the 
Romans. 

Now  then  we  have  conducted  our  Prince  amidít  Duít 
and  Blood,  and  thus  feated  him  in  the  quiet,  happy  ftate 
of  Peace  }  our  next  Advice  is,  That  he  do  his  utmoft 
to  prefer ve  it,  and  enjoy  the  happinefs  thereof,  with- 
out imbittering  it  with  the  Perils  and  Calamities  of  War. 
David  never  took  up  Arms,  but  when  indifpenfibly 
obliged.  The  Emperor  Tbeodofms  did  not  feek,  but 
rather  found  War.  It  is  a  Glorious  and  Princely  Care, 
that  of  procuring  Peace. 

Now  Casfar'-r  Grandeur,  Caefar'i  Glories  reign, 
His  Conc^rf ring  Arm  flieathing  his  Sword  again.    * 

Nothing  in  the  World  is  more  an  Enemy  to  PoíTeífion 
than  War.  It  is  a  wicked,  as  well  as  fooliih  Doclrine, 
which  teaches,  that  Seeds  of  Hatred  íhould  be  nouriihed, 
that  Matter  for  War  may  be  furniihed,  whenever  it 
ihall  be  thought  fit  (12).  He  always  lives  in  War, 
who  has  it  always  in  his  Thoughts.  The  Advice  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  much  more  wholfom,  Seek  Ve  ace,  and 
fur  fue  it  (13). 

When  a  Peace  is  once  Concluded,  the  Laws  of  God 
and  Man  oblige  to  a  faithful  Obfervance  of  it,  even 
although  tranfa&ed  with  one's  PredeceiTors,  without 
any  Diitin&ion  between  the  Government  of  One  and 
Many  ;  both  the  Kingdom  and  Commonwealth,  for  the 
Benefit,  and  upon  the  Faith  of  which  the  Contract  was 
made,  being  always  the  fame,  and  never  dying.  Time, 
and  Common  Confent,  have  PaiTed  what  was  once 
Agreed  upon  into  a  Law.  Nor  is  Force  or  Neceífity 
a  fufiicient  Excufe  for  making  War  :  For  if  the  Publick 
Faith  might  be  violated  for  thefe  things,  there  would  be 

*  Propert.  (T2)  Semina  odiorum  jjcienda,  8f  omne  fcelus  externum 
habendum  cum  IxtitiA-t  Tac.  Annal.  1. 1 2.      (13)  Pfal.  34, 14. 

A  a   3  no 
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po  Capitulation,  no  Treaty  of  Peace,  but  might  be 
broken,  under  the  fame  colour.  Francis  I.  was  blamed 
for  declaring  War  againfr.  Charles  V.  contrary  to  the 
Agreement  made  during  his  Imprifonment,  under  pre- 
tence of  Conftraint.  By  fnch  Artifices,  and  Equivocal 
Negotiations,  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  none  at  all  are  firm  •, 
fo  that  to  eftabliíh  them,  it  is  neceflfary  to  demand 
Hoitages,  or  detain  fome  conliderable  Place  \  things 
which  embarrafs  a  Peace,  and  fatigue  the  World  with 
perpetual  Wars. 

The  Prince  then  being  free  from  the  Toils  and  Dan- 
gers of  War,  ihould  apply  himfelf  wholly  to  the  Arts 
pf  Peace,  (according  toTajfo^) 

Learning  and  Arts  promote  throughout  your  Realmy 
Divert  your  Subjects  Minds  with  Plays  and  Balls : 
With  equal  Juftice  punijlj  and  reward  ; 
And  out  of :  Danger,  (land  upon  your  Guard. 

Yet  not  without  refle&ing  how  foon  War  may  poflibly 
diíturb  his  Reft.  Let  not  his  Eye  quit  the  Arms  his  Hand 
has  laid  down ;  nor  thofe  old  Medals  influence  him,  upon 
the  Reverfe  of  which  Peace  was  defcribed  burning 
Shields  with  a  Torch  :  This  was  far  from  being  a  pru- 
dent Emblem  ;  for  there  is  nothing  fo  neceifary  after 
War,  as  the  preferving  of  Arms,  to  keep  Violence  from 
making  any  attempt  againft  Peace.  None  but  God  alone 
could,  when  he  gave  it  to  his  People,  break  the  Bow,  (as 
the  Pfalmiít  expreiTeth  it )  cut  the  Spear  in  [under,  and 
bum  the  Chariots  in  the  fire  (14)  •  forafmuch  as  he  being 
the  Arbiter  of  War,  needs  not  Arms  to  maintain  Peace 
withal :  But  among  Men  there  can  be  no  Peace,  where 
Ambition  is  not  reftrained  by  Fear  or  Force.  This  gave 
pccafion  to  the  Invention  of  Arms,  which  Defence  found 
out  before  Offence.  The  Plough  marked  out  the  Walls 
before  the  Streets  were  difpofed,   and  almoft  at  the 

Íáme  time  Tents  were  pitched,  and  Houfes  built.    The 
'ublick  Repofe  would  never  be  fecure,  did  not  Care  armed 

(1 4)  Pía!.  469? 

guard 
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guard  its  Sleep.     A  State    unprovided  with  Arms, 
awakens  the  Enemy,  and  invites  War.    Never  had  the 
Alps  heard  the  Echo's  of  fo  many  Trumpets,  had  the 
Cities  of  the  Mllanefe  been  better  fortify'd  :  This  State 
is,  as  it  were,  an  Outwork  to  all  the  Kingdoms  of  the 
Spamjl]  Monarchy ,  and  each  ought,  for  its  own  Security, 
to  contribute  to  its  Strength ;  which,  joined  with  the 
Power  of  the  Sea,  would  render  the  Monarchy  firm  and 
unfhaken.    Mens  Hearts,  were  they  of  Adamant,  could 
not  fupply  the  Defect,  of  Walls.    King  Witiz*9  by  de- 
molifhing  thefe,  made  the  Moors  fo  bold  as  to  invade 
Spain,  when  thofe  Banks  were  gone,  which,  till  then, 
had  itopt  their  Inundations  (15).   Auguftm  was  not  guilty 
of  this  Negligence,  in  that  long  Peace  he  enjoyed ;  but  ap- 
pointed a  Publick  Treafury,  as  aProviíion  againit  a  War. 
Except  Forces  be  Exercifed  in  Time  of  Peace,  and  the 
Mind  difciplin'd  in  the  Arts  of  War,  it  will  noteafdy 
be  done,  when  Danger  of  Invafion  lhall  have  put  all  Men 
in  a  Coniternation,  and  they  be  more  intent  on  flying 
and  faving  what  they   have,   than  on  their  Defence. 
There  is  no  greater  Stratagem,  than  to  leave  a  Kingdom 
to  its  own  Idlenefs.      When  Military  Exercife  fails, 
Valour  does  the  fame.    Nature  produces  in  all  Parts 
great  Souls,  which  either  Occaiion  difcovers,  or  want 
of  Bulinefs  burieth.    Pait  Ages  have  not  furniih'd  braver 
Men  in  Greece  and  Rome,  than  are  at  this  day  born  ,  but 
they  then  appeared  fo  Heroical,  becaufe  Deilre  of  Rule 
made  them  ufe  themfelves  to  Arms.      Let  not  a  Prince 
be  difcouraged  at  the  Sluggiíhnefs  of  his  Subjects  ,  Difci- 
pline  will  fit  them  either  to  preferve  Peace,  or  to  main- 
tain War.    Let  him  keep  them  always  employed  in  the 
Exercife  of  Arms  ;  for  he  that  delires  Peace,  muft  pre- 
vent War. 

(15)  Mar.  Hift.  Hifp. 

Aa  4  EMMLEM 
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IT  T  is  a  fhort  breathing  between  the  Cradle  and  the 
Tomb  ;  ihort,  I  fay,  yet  capable  of  occafioning 
ri  confiderable  Evils,  if  ill*  employed.  Often  does  a 
Commonwealth  lament  whole  Ages  the  Errour  of  one 
Moment.  On  this  Point  turns  the  Fall  or  Rife  of  Empires. 
One  bad  Counfel,  in  a  Minute  throws  down  what  has 
coit  Valour  and  Prudence  many  Years  to  build  (i). 
And  therefore  it  is  not  enough,  in  this  Amphitheater  of 
Life,  to  have  run  well,  if  the  Courfe  be  not  equal  to 
the  End.  He  only  receives  the  Crown,  who  has  lawfully 
touch'd  the  laft  Goal  of  Death.     The  Foundation  of 


( O  Brevibut  momentü  fumma  vertí poft3  Tac.  Anna  I,  1. 5. 
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Houfes  confifts  in  the  firft  Stones  ,  that  of  Renown,  in 
the  láít :  except  they  be  Glorious,  it  foon  falls,  and  is 
buried  in  Oblivion.  The  Cradle  does  not  flouriih  until 
the  Tomb  has  firft,  and  then  even  the  Briars  of  pail  Vices 
turn  to  Flowers  ,  for  Fame  is  the  laft  Spirit  of  our 
A&ions,  which  thence  receive  their  Beauty  and  Luftre, 
a  thing  never  feen  in  an  infamous  Old  Age,  that  ra- 
ther effacing  the  Glory  of  Youth ,  (  as  it  happened 
to  (2)  Vitellim?)  The  moil  perfect  Stroaks  of  the 
Pencil  or  Chizel  are  not  efteemed,  if  the  whole  Work 
remain  imperfect.  :  And  if  e.ver  Fragments  were  re- 
garded, it  was  for  being  the  Reliques  of  a  once  per- 
fect Statue.  Envy  or  Flattery,  while  Life  lafts,  give 
different  Forms  to  Aítions  \  but  Fame,  unbyafs'd  by 
thofe  Paffions,  pronounces,  after  Death,  true  and  juft 
Sentences,  which  the  Tribunal  of  Poilerity  confirms  (3). 
Some  Princes  are  fenfible  enough  of  how  great  Confe- 
quence  it  is  to  Crown  their  Life  with  Vertues  \  but  they 
are  miilaken,  in  thinking  to  fupply  that,  by  leaving 
them  defcribed  in  Epitaphs,  and  reprefented  in  Statues ; 
not  coniidering  that  they  bluih  to  accompany  him  in 
Death,  whom  they  had  not  accompanied  while  alive, 
and  that  the  Marbles  are,  as  it  were,  in  Indignation  to 
fee  the  Counterfeit-Glory  of  a  Tyrant  infcribed  on  them, 
but  feem  to  foften  to  facilitate  the  engraving  of  that  of 
a  Ju ft  Prince,  hardening  again  afterwards  to  preferve  it 
to  Eternity ,  which  even  the  Stones  themfelves  fome- 
times  write  on  their  hardnefs.  Letters  of  a  miraculous 
Epitaph  were  the  Tears  of  Blood,  fhed  by  thole 
•before  St.  Isidore's  Altar  at  Leon,  for  the  Death  of 
King  Alphonfus  VI.  *  Nor  came  they  out  of  the  Joints, 
but  from  the  Heart  of  the  Marbles,  which  feemed  mollified 
for  the  Lofs  of  ib  great  a  King.  The  Statue  Of  a  vitious 
Prince  is  a  kind  of  Tranfcript  of  his  Vices,  nor  is  there 
either  Marble  or  Brafs  fo  durable  as  not  tofubmitto 

o 

(2)  Ceferuntque  prima  peflremit,  &  bona,  juventf,  [eneftus  flagitiofa 
ebliterAvit,  Tac  Annal.  L  ¿>.  (3)  Stum  euhue  deeus  pofleritas  re- 
pendit,  Tac.  Annal.  1. 4.       *  Mar.  Hift.  Hifp. 

Time : 
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Time  :  For  as  the  Natural  Fabrick  is  diííblved,  fo  alio 
is  the  Artificial ;  and  that  only  is  lafting  which  Vertues 
frame,  thofe  intrinfick  and  infeparable  Ornaments  of 
an  Immortal  Soul  (4).      What  is   engrav'd   on    the 
Minds  of  Men,  being  fucceflively  deriv'd  from  one  to 
another,  endures  as  long  as  the  World.    No  Statues  are 
more  perpetual  than  thofe  carved  by  Vertue  and  good  Offices 
on  the  Eft  e  em  and  Acknowledgment  of  Men,  (as  Mecanus  (5) 
told  Auguftusi)      For  this  Reafon,  Tiberius  refufed  the 
Temples  which  the   Nearer  Spain  would  have    built 
in  Honour  of  him,  faying,  That  the  Temples  and  Statues 
which  he  moil  efieemed,  was  to  perpetuate  his  Memory  in 
the  Minds    of  the  Commonwealth  (5).       The  Aihes  of 
Hero's  are  preferved  in  the  Everlafting  Obelisks  of 
Univerfal  Applaufe  and  Triumph,  even  after  having 
been  fpoiled  by  Fire,  as  it  happened  to  thofe  of  Trajan. 
The  dead  Body  of  that  Valiant  Prelate,  Giles  ¿T  Albornoz. 
was  carry'd  from  Rome  to  Toledo  upon  the  Shoulders 
of  Nations  as  well  Friends  as  Enemies,  and  a  Guard 
was  forced  to  be  fet  to  defend  that  of  Avguftus  (7). 
But  granting  the  Firmnefs  of  the  Marble,  and  Solidity 
of  the  Brafs,  ihould  equal  future  Ages,  yet  it  is  not 
known  afterwards  who  they  were  raifed  for  *  •,  as  it 
is  at  this  day  with  the  Pyramids  of  <iALgypt,  where  we 
fee  the  Names  of  thofe  worn  out  who  laid  their  Afhes 
there  to  immortalize  themfelves  (%). 


(4)  Vt  vultus  bominwn,  it  a.  fimulacra  vultus  mb'.ciUa  ac  monallt 
funt  •,  forma  mentis  Mema,  quam  tenee,  ££  exprimert  non  per  alien  im 
mteriam,  &  artem,  fed  tut*  ipf;  moribus  pcffis,  Tac  in  Vit.  Agrie. 
(5)  Sttituas  tibi  neque  ¿ureas,  ñeque  argénteas  fieri  nnquam  fine, 
benefaciendo  autem  alias  tibi  ftituas  in  ipfis  bo  minim  animU  nib  I  in- 
teritui  obnoxias  efflce,  Mccxn.  ad  Augufr.  (6)  Hxc  mibi  in 
animis  vejiris  templa,  h.z  pu'.cberrimx  effigies  &  manfurx,  nam  qua 
faxo  jiruuntkr ,  fi  judicium  pojierorum  in  odium  vent,  pro  fspulcris 
fpermntWy  Tac.  Anna!.  1.  4.  (7)  Auxilio  militari  tuendum,  m  ¡epuU 
turn  ejus  quieta  foret,  Tac  Annal.  1. 1.  *  The  menvory  of  them 
is  forgotten,  Eeclef.  9,  5.  (S)  Inter  omncs  eos  n*n  con  ft  at  a  quibu* 
fail*  firtt,  iuflijjimo  eafu  obliterans  tanta  vanitatit  aultoribiu,  Plin. 
36.  12. 
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From  what  has  been  faid,    may  be  eafily  gathered 
how  much  it  concerns  the  Prince,  in  the  Declenfion  of 
his  Life,  to  endeavour  that  his  former  Glories  may  re- 
ceive new  Life  and  Vigour  from  thofe  of  his  lait  Days  , 
and  that  both,  after  his  Death,  may  remain  for  ever  in  the 
memory  of  Mankind.     To  which  end,   we  ihall  offer 
fome   Rules  to  dired  him  how  he  ought  to  govern 
himfelf,  with  relation  to  his  Perfon,  his  Succeifor,  and 
his  Dominions.    As  to  his  Perfon,  he  is  to  know,  that 
as  he  advanceth  in  Years,  his  Empire  grows  morefavage, 
and  lefs  fubjed  to  Reaíbn  \  for  the  variety  of  Acci- 
dents he  has  met  with,  inftrud  him  in  Malice  ^  and  by 
indulging  Jealoufies  and  Diftrufts,   he  becomes  Gruel 
and  Tyrannical.      A  long  Reign  is  apt  to  beget  Pride 
and  Prefumption  (9)  j   and  the  Experience  of  Want, 
Avarice :    whence   proceed   many  things  inconliilent 
with  the  Decorum  of  Majeity,  and  from   them  con- 
tempt of  the  Royal  Perfon.      Princes  will  ftill  retain 
their  ancient  Cuftoms   and  Gravity,   forgetting  what 
they  did  when  young,  and  thus  they  render  themfelves 
odious.    In  the  Beginnings  of  Government,  Paffion  for 
Glory,  and  Fear  of  Ruine,  make  them  take  care  to  Aft 
with  Prudence  and  Caution  :  But  afterwards  Ambition 
is  tired,  and  the  Prince  has  neither  any  Satisfaction  in 
good,  nor  any    Concern   for   ill  Succefs  (10)}  but 
imagining  Vice  to  be  the  Recompence  of  his  Glory, 
and  Reward  of  his  Toils,  íhamefully  gives  himfelf  up 
to  it :    Whence  it  is   that  fo  few  Princes  grow  bet- 
ter by  Ruling,  of  which  the  Holy  Scriptures  give  us 
Inftances   in  Saul  and  Solomon.      They  are,    in  their 
Government,  like  the  Image  in  Nebuchadnez.z.ar\  Dream, 
its  Beginning's  of  Gold,  its  End  of  Clay.     Vefpafian  was 
the  only  Prince  remarkable  for  having  paíTed  from  bad 
to  good  &j).      Beiides,   let  the  Prince  ilrive  never 
fo  much  to  "clmtinue  like  himfelf,  it  is  impoiTible  for 

(9)  ^etuftate  imperii  ce&liu  audacii,  Tac.  Annal.  J.  14.  (10)  Ip- 
fum  fane  fenem,  &  profperis,  adverfifque  fmatum,  Tac.  Hift.  1.  3. 
(1 1 J  Solufaue  omnium  ante  [e  principan,  in  meliut  fmuutus  eft, 
Tac.  Hift.  1. 1. 

him 
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him  to  pleafe  All,  if  his  Reign  be  long  }  for  the 
People  hate  to  be  ruled  fo  long  by  the  fame  Hand. 
They  love  Novelty,  and  rejoyce  at  Revolutions, 
though  dangerous,  as  it  fell  out  in  the  Reign  of  77- 
berms  (12).  If  the  Prince  be  Vertuous,  he  is  hated 
by  the  Bad  •,  if  Vitious,  both  by  the  Good  and  Bad, 
and  then  the  only  talk  is  of  the  Succehor(i3),  whom 
every  one  makes  his  Court  to  j  a  thing  which  cannot 
but  incenfe  the  Prince,  and  which  ufually  enclines  him 
to  hate  his  Subjefts,  and  ufe  them  ill.  As  his  Strength 
decays,  his  Care  and  Vigilance,  his  Prudence  alfo, 
Underfeanding  and  Memory  proportiónably  fail :  For 
theSenfes  grow  old  no  lefs  than  the  Body  (14)  ^  and 
as  he  delires  to  referve  this  fmall  remainder  of  his 
days  to'himfelf,  free  from  the  Hurry  and  Fatigue  of 
Government,  he  furrenders  all  to  his  Minifters,  or  fome 
Favourite,  on  whom  the  Weight  of  Affairs  lies,  and"  the 
Odium  of  the  People  is  transferred.  In-  which  Cafe,  they 
who  are  not  in  the  Prince's  Favour,  and  have  no  ihare 
in  the  Adminiftration  and  Preferments,  wiih  for,  and  do 
their  utmoil  to  procure  a  new  Mailer. 

Thefe  are  the  moft  dangerous  Rocks  of  a  declining 
Age,  among  which  the  Prince  cannot  ufe  too  much 
Precaution  againlt  a  Shipwreck.  Yet  though  the 
Courfe  be  hazardous,  he  ought  not  therefore  to  defpair 
of  paifing  fecurely,  fince  many  Princes  have  maintained 
their  Efteem  and  Refpeft  to  their  lait  Gafp.  An  Ex- 
cellency which  the  whole  World  admir'd  in  Philip  II. 
The  motion  of  a  prudent  Government  continues  uni- 
form to  the  very  lhore  of  Death  ;  a  former  Cha- 
racter and  Reputation  fupport  it  againft  the  Hatreds 
and  Inconveniencies  of  Age ,  as  Tiberius  experience 
inhimfelf  (15).     Beildes,  we  pafs  over  a  great  many 

(12}  Muhi  odio  prafentium  atpidine  mutationis,  fuit  quoquc  periculú 
Utabantur,  Tac.  Annal.  1.3.  (13)  Tars  multo  maxima  imminentes 
dóminos  varus  rumoribus  differebant,  Tac  Annal.  I.  1.  (14)  Huippe 
m  corpus,  fie  etim  mens  fuum  babet  feniumy  Arift.  1.  2.  Pol.  c.  7. 
(1$)  Reputante  Tiberio  publicum  fibi  odium,  extrcmam  xtatem  magifaut 
fama,  quam  viftare  res  ¡uto.  Tac.  Annal.  1. 6. 
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Slips*  in  Old  Age,  which  would  be  unpardonable  in 
Youth,  (as  DrujUs  (16)  obferved.)  The  more  boi- 
fterous  the  Storms  are,  with  the  more  Refolution  the 
Prince  had  need  be  armed  to  bear  up  againít  them, 
and  the  clofer  he  ought  to  keep  to  the  Helm  of  Go- 
vernment •,  left  by  entruiling  it  in  the  Hands  of  o- 
thers,  both  himfelf  and  the  Commonwealth  íhould 
fall  a  Prey  to  the  Sea.  While  the  Prince's  Vigour 
lafts,  he  íhould  live  and  die  in  A&ion.  Government 
is  like  the  Spheres,  which  never  iland  ftill }  it  admits 
no  Poles  but  thofe  of  the  Prince.  In  the  Arms  of  the 
State,  not  thofe  of  Sloth,  the  Prince  muft  find  Refreih- 
ment  in  the  Toils  of  his  Old  Age  (17) :  And  if  through 
the  infirmities  of  his  Age  he  wants  Strength  to  bear 
them,  and  has  need  of  other  Shoulders,  yet  let  him 
not  wholly  refufe  the  Afliftance  of  his  own,  were  it 
only  for  Shew,  lince  that  is  the  fame  thing  in  the  Eyes 
of  the  ignorant  Mobb  as  Reality,  and  (as  we  obferved 
elfewhere )  is  a  Reftraint  to  Minifters,  and  Support 
to  Reputation.  In  this  Cafe  it  is  fafer  to  form  a  Privy- 
Council  of  Three,  as  Philip  II.  did,  than  to  leave  all 
to  the  Management  of  One  iingle  Perfon  \  becaufe  the 
People  look  not  on  them  as  Favourites,  but  as  Coun- 
cilors. 

Let  the  Prince  beware  of  Covetoufnefs,  a  Vice  uni- 
versally detefted,  and  peculiar  to  Old  Age,  which  it 
never  forfakes,  though  it  has  bid  adieu  to  all  others. 
Undoubtedly  Galba  might  have  ingratiated  himfelf  with 
the  People,  had  he  been  in  the  leaft  Generous  (18). 
Let  him  conform  to  the  Mode,  and  prefent  Cuftoms, 
and  forget  thofe  more  harm  and  rigid  ones  of  former 
Times,  a  fault  Old  Men  are  too  apt  to  fall  into,  whe- 
ther it  proceed  from  the  prejudice  of  their  Education, 

(16)  Sane  gravaretur  afpeBum  civium  fenex  imperator,  fejfamque 
atitem,  &  a3os  labores,  pratenderet :  Drufo  quod  nift  ex  arrogantia. 
impedimentiim  i  Tac.  Annal.  I.3.  Qiy)  Se  tomen  fottiora  jolatia 
e  compkxu  R¿ip.  petivijfe,  Tac.  Anna!.  1.  4.  (ig)  Conftat  potuife 
couiliari  mimos  quimíHlicunque  parti  Cent*  iiberaiitate,  Tac.  Hift. 
.  lib.  1. 
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from  Vain-glory,  or  the  difficulty  they  find  in  taking 
up  thofe  new  Cuftoms  \  whence  they  incurr  the  hate  of 
all  Men.  They  give  way  to  that  melancholy  Humour, 
which  arifeth  from  the  Coldneft  of  their  Age  ,  and 
exclaim  againit  all  Paftimes  and  Divertifements,  not 
remembring  how  much  Time  they  have  formerly  fpent 
in  them  themfelves. 

Let  him  not  difcover  any  Jealoufy  of  his  Succeilbr, 
as  Ferdinand  the  Catbolick  did,  when  Philip  I.  was  tO 
fucceed  him  in  the  Kingdom  of  Caftile.  That  is  the  I 
time  when  moit  adore  the  Rifing  Sun  \  and  if  any  one  ' 
appears  referved  in  this  particular,  it  is  a  Trick  to 
make  himfelf  pafs  for  a  Loyal,  Conftant  Man,  in  the 
Opinion  of  the  Succeilbr,  and  to  gain  his  Efteem  5 
as  was  obferved  of  feveral,  at  the  Death  of  Au- 
gufias  (19). 

Let  him  ftrive  to  endear  himfelf  to  All  by  Cour- 
tefy,  Equality  of  JuiHce,  by  Clemency  and  Plenty  } 
being  allured,  that  if  he  have  governed  well,  and 
got  the  Love  and  good  Opinion  of  his  Subjects,  he 
will  maintain  them  without  much  difficulty,  begetting 
in  their  Minds  a  fear  of  lofing,  and  a  defire  of  keep- 
ing him. 

All  thefe  Methods  will  be  yet  of  more  force,  if  the 
Succeilbr  be  fuch  as  he  may  be  in  a  manner  born  again, 
and  immortalized  by  *,  for  although  Adoption  be  only  a 
Fi&ion  of  the  Law  ,  yet  the  Perfon  Adopting  feems  to 
renew  his  Youth  in  him,  (as  Galba  (20)  faid  to  Pifo.  ) 
Succeífion  ought  not  to  be  the  leaft  Care  of  Princes,  it 
being  not  fo  frivolous  a  thing  as  Solomon  imagined  (21 ). 
Sons  are  the  Anchors  and  Props  of  a  State,  the  Joy  . 
and  Comfort  of  a  Government  and  Court.    Auguftus 

(19)  Torres,  Fques.  Quanto  quis  iMbior,  tamo  mtgU  falfi  ac  j 
feftinatites,  mltuque  compofito,  ne  lati  excefu  Püncipit^  ven  triftiores, 
primordio  lAchrymMtgaudium,  quceflus,  adulatwnes  mi  fee  bunt,  Tac  AnnaU 
lib.  1.  (20J  Et  audita  adoption  definam  viim  ferex}  Hu¡d  nunc 
mibi  unum  objicitur,  Tac. Hift.  1.  x.  (21)  Y  a,  I  haced  all  my 
labour  which  I  had  taken  under  the  fun  :  becaufe  I  ihould  leave 
it  unto  the  man  that  (hall  be  after  me,  Ecclcf.  2.  18. 
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well  knew  this,    when  having  none,  he  Adapted  his 
Near  eft  Relations,  to  be,  as  it  we're,  Pillars  to  fup- 
port   the  Empire  (22).      Neither  Fleets  nor  Armies 
are  greater  Securities  to  a  Prince,   than  a  numerous 
Off-fpring  (23).     There  are  no  greater  Friends  than 
They  •,   no  more  zealous  Oppofers  of  Tyranny,  Do- 
meftick  and  Foreign.     All  bear  a  part  in  the  Happi- 
nefs  of  Princes,  their  Children  only  are  Sharers  in  their 
Misfortunes  (24).      Friends  change  and  fall  off  with 
Adverfity,  but  never  our  own  Blood ,   which  though 
transfufed  into  another,  ftill  correfponds  with  us  by  a 
fecret  and  Natural  Inclination  (25).      The  Safety  of 
the  Prince  includes  that    of  his  Relations,   and   his 
Faults  retted  upon  them  \  and  therefore  they  endeavour 
to  mend  them,  being  moft  concerned  to  obferve,  and 
moit  free  and  bold  to  reprove  them.     Thus  Drufus 
made  it  his  bufinefs  to  difcover  what  was  difliked  at 
Home  in  his  Father,   that  he  might  correct  it  (26). 
And  thefe  Reaíbns  may  ferve  to  excufe  that  Autho- 
rity which  fome   Popes  have   allowed  their  Nephews 
in  the  Management  of  Affairs.      The  Subject  has,  in 
the  Heir,  one   to  reward  his  Services  }   and>  on  the 
other  fide,  he  is  afraid  to  offend  the  Father,  who  leaves 
a  Son  to  inherit  his  Power  and  Quarrels  (27J.     On 
this  Marcellns  grounded  his  Advice  to  Prifcas,  not  to 
pretend  to  prefcribe  to  Vefpafian,  a  Man  grown  old  in 
Triumphs,  and  the  Father  of  many  young  Children  (z%). 


(22)  QuopJuribus  munimentis  inftfteret,  Tac.  Annal.  I.  1,  (23  J  Non 
legiones,  non  claffes,  perinde  frma,  imperii  munimenu  quam  numerunx 
liberorum,  Tac  Hift.  1.  4.  (24)  Quorum  profperis  &  alii  fruamur9 
adverfa  ad  j»jiiJJimos  pertinexnt,  Tac.  Hift.  1.  4.  (2  5)  Nam  micos 
tempore,  fortuna,  cupidinibus,  aliquando  aut  erroribm  imminui,  transfcrrh 
dednere  :    fuum   cuique    fanguinem    indifcretum,     Tac  Hift.    lib.  4. 

(26)  Vtrumaue  in  laudem  Drufi  trahebitw  :  ab  eo  in  urbe  inter  cmwi 
&  fermones  bontinum  obvirfante  fecreta  patris  mtigari,    Tac  Annal.  1  3. 

(27)  He  leaveth  behind  him  an  avenger  agaiBÍt  his  enemies,  and  ore 
that  fhould  (hew  favour  unto  his  friends,  Ecc'uf.  30. 6.  (A)  Sunders 
etiam  Prifco>  ne  fupra  Trincipern  ¡cxnderet  \  ne  refpafianum  fenem  trium- 
fbaknjjJHvenumJiberorum  Patrem  prtceptis  soércerett  Tac.  Hift.  1.  4. 

The 
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The  Hopes  of  the  Riling  Sun  makes  the  cold  and 
gloomy  Evenings  of  the  Setting  much  more  tole- 
rable. Ambition  is  confounded,  and  Tyranny  trembles. 
Liberty  dare  not  break  the  Chain  of  Servitude,  when 
ihe  fees  the  Links  continued  in  a  long  Train  of  Suc- 
ccflbrs.  The  Publick  Repofe  is  not  diiturbed  by 
Fa&ionS  and  Differences  about  the  Succeílion  (29J, 
every  one  already  knowing  that  a  new  Phoenix  muft 
arife  out  of  the  Aíhes  of  the  old  one,  and  that  even 
now  this  Succeifor  has  taken  Root,  and  got  Strength, 
by  making  himfelf  beloved  and  feared  ^  as  an  old  Tree 
ihoots  out  of  its  Stump  a  young  Sprig,  which,  in  time, 
comes  to  grow  in  its  place  TsoJ. 

Neverthelefs,  if  it  lie  in  the  Prince's  Breaft  to  ap- 
point the  Succeifor,  he  is  not  to  make  fuch  ufe  of  this 
Advantage,  as  to  preferr  the  Intereft  of  his  Kindred 
to  that  of  the  Publick.  Mofes,  diftrufting  the  Abili- 
ties of  his  own  Sons,  left  to  God  the  Choice  of  a  new 
Captain  of  his  People  (31):  And  Galba  gloried,  in 
having  had  more  Regard  to  the  Publick  Good,  than 
to  his  Family,  and  having  chofen  a  Perfon  out  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  fucceed  him  ($2).  This  is  the 
lait  and  greateit  Benefit  the  Prince  is  capable  of  doing 
his  States,  (as  the  fame  Galba  told  Tifo  (33),  when  he 
Adopted  him.)  'Tis  a  Noble  Inftance  of  the  Prince's 
Generofity,  to  ilrive  to  make  his  SucceiTor  better  than 
himfelf.  He  has  but  a  mean  Opinion  of  his  Merit, 
who  feeks  a  Name  only  by  the  Vices  of  him  that  comes 
after,  and  by  the  Comparifon  of  one  Reign  with  ano- 
ther.    Herein  Auguftus  himfelf  was  faulty,  in  chufing 

(29)  Intemperaniia  civkatis  donee  mus  eligatur  muitos  deñinandi. 
Tac.  Hift.  1.  2.  (50)  fx  arbor e  annos*,  C?  trunco  novum  producit 
qua  anteqitii'/t  antiqua  decidat,  jam  radices  &  vires  atcepit,  Tol.  de 
Rep.  I.7.  c.  4.  n.  |.  (31)  Let  the  Lord,  thcGod  of  the  fpirirs 
of  all  fleih,  fct  a  man  over  the  congregation,  Numb.  27.  16. 
(■$1)  Sed  Augvftus  in  domo  fuccetforem  quajivit  j  ego  in  J^publica, 
Tac.  Iliít.  1.  1.  (33)  Nunc  to  neceffitatis  jampr idem  ventum  eft,  ui 
rex  mea  feneclus  confer  re  plus  populo  Horn  ano  pojjit  qusm  bonum  fucccf- 
forem,  r.(c  tun  plus  juventa  quatn  bonum.  Primipem,  Tac.  Hift.  1. 1. 
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Tiberius  upon  the  fame  motive  (34),  without  confider- 
ing,  that  the  glorious  or  infamous  Actions  of  a  SuccefTor 
are  charged  upon  the  Predeceflbr  who  was  concerned  in 
his  Election. 

This  Care  to  provide  a  good  Heir  is  a  Natural 
Duty  in  Parents,  and  they  ought  to  attend  it  with 
utmoft  Amplication,  fince  in  their  Sons  they  in  a  manner 
live  for  ever  :  And  indeed  it  were  againit  Natural 
Reafon  to  envy  the  Excellency  of  their  own  Image, 
or  leave  it  unpoliih'd.  And  though  the  Inftitution  of 
a  Great  Perfon  be  generally  the  Occafion  of  Domeftick 
Dangers,  inafmuch  as  Mens  Ambition  is  proportion'd 
to  the  Capacity  of  their  Souls  (35)  %  and  though  often- 
times, by  the  fubverfion  of  the  Ties  of  Reafon  and 
Nature,  Children  grow  weary  of  expecting  the  Crown 
fo  long,  and  feeing  the  Time  of  their  Pleafure  and 
Glory  wafte,  as  it  was  with  Rhadamifius,  in  the  long 
Reign  of  his  Father  Thar  afinan,  King  of  Iberia  (36)  ; 
although  too  it  was  the  Counfel  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (37) 
to  Fathers,  not  to  give  their  Sons  Liberty  in  their  Youth, 
nor  wink  at  their  Follies :  yet  for  all  this,  I  fay,  a  Father 
ought  to  fpare  no  Pains  that  may  contribute  to  the  good 
Education  of  his  Son,  which  is  the  fecond  Obligation  of 
Nature,  nor  let  fall  his  Hopes  and  Confidence  for  a  few- 
particular  Cafes.  No  Prince  was  ever  more  jealous 
of  his  Children  than  Tiberius,  yet  he  abfented  himfelf 
frorn  Rome  to  leave  Dm  fus  in  his  Place  (38). 

But  if  the  Prince  would  prevent  thefe  Sufpicions  by 
Politick  Methods,  let  him  allow  his  Son  a  part  in 
the  Administration  of  Affairs  both  Civil  and  Military, 
but  never  in  the  Difpenfation  of  his  Favours  j  for  by 

Ü4_)  Ne  Tiberium  quidem  caritate  aut  Heipublicx  cura  juccejforsm 
ai[citim  :  fed.  quoniam  arrogtmtiam  f<xvUinmque  introfpexerit,  com- 
pxrstwne  deterrima  fibi glor'um  qua/ivifle,  Tac.  Annal.  1. 1.  (2$)  Óp- 
timos quippe  mortxlium,  altifftma  cupere,  Tac.  Annal.  1.  4.  (36)  Is 
modicum  tiyberU  regnum  ¡enetli  patrit  detineriy  ferociia  crebriufque 
jaflabat,  Tac.  Annal.  1. 12.  (37)  Give  him  no  liberty  in  his 
youth,  and  wink  not  at  his  folly,  Eccluf.  30.  n,  (38)  Vt 
¿mm  Patre,  Drufus  muni  a  confuktus  [olus  impleret,  Tac.  Annal. 
lib.  3. 
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the  former  the  Applaufe  of  the  People  is  not  fo  much  got, 
who  are  apt  to  be  taken  with  the  Liberal  and  Obliging 
Temper  of  the  Son,  a  thing  not  very  pleafmgto  the  Fa- 
thers who  fit  on  the  Throne  (39).    In  a  word,  he  may 
be  admitted  into  the  Secrets  of  State,  not  into  the  Hearts 
of  the  Subje&s.     Au¿uftns,  who  well  underftood  this, 
when  he  defired  to  have  Tiberius  made  Tribune,  com- 
mended him  with  fo  much  Artifice,  that  he  difcovered 
his  Faults  in  excufing  them  (40).      And  it  was  believed 
that  Tiberius^  to  render  Drufus  odious,  and  make  himpafs 
for  one  of  a  cruel  Temper,  gave  him  leave  to  frequent 
the  Sword^Plays  (41)  ^  as  he  was  glad  when  any  Conteil 
arofe  between  his  Sons  and  the  Senate  (42).     But  thefe 
Artifices  are  more  hurtful  and  treacherous  than  becomes 
the  Sincerity  of  a  Father  •,  it  is  more  prudent  to  join  with 
the  young  Prince  fome  Confident,  in  whofe  Power  the 
Direction  and  Management  of  Affairs  may  be  :  as  Vefpa- 
fian  did,  when  he  gave  the  Prastorfhip  to  his  Son  Demi- 
tian^  and  aifigned  Mutian  for  his  Aífiílant  (43  J.    But  if 
the  Son  (hall  feem  fo  harbour   great  and  enterpriling 
Thoughts,  fuch  as  may  give  juft  Apprehenfion  of  fome 
ambitious  Defign  againft  the  Refped  due  to  a  Father,  out 
of  impatience  of  his  long  life,  the  belt  way  will  be  to 
employ  him  in  fome  Undertaking  that  may  wholly  engage 
thofe  Thoughts,  and  cool  the  warmth  and  vigour  of  his 
Mind.     It  was  this  made  Pharafman^  King  of  Iberia^  put 
his  Son  Rhadamiflus  upon  the  Conqueft  of  Armenia  (44). 
But  as  this  Caution  of  Honouring  the  Son,  and  employing 
him  in  Places  of  Difficulty,  is  abfolutely  neceilary  ,  fo 
alio  mult  care  be  taken  to  put  the  Command  of  the  Armies 

(39)  Di¡pVicert  re¿n&ntibus  civilia  fliorum  ingenia^  Tac.  Annal.  1.  2. 
(4°)  Q}tinquam  honor  a  oratione,  qujtdam  de  kabitu,  cuhuqae  <&  infli- 
tutis  ejus  jecerat,  qua  velut  excufando  exprobrarety  Tac.  Annal.  1.  1» 
C41J  Ai  o  ¡lent  and  am  favitiam  movendafque  populi  cjfenficxes,  concejfdtn 
filio  mater  iam,  Tac.  Annal.  1.  t.  (42)  Lttabatur  Tiberius  quum  inter 
filios  £r  leges Senatusdifceptxret,  Tac. Annal.  1.2.  (43)  Cafar  Demi- 
turns  Praturam  ccepit.  Ejus  nomen  epifiolU  ediSifqus  proponcbatur3  vis 
penes  Mutianum  erat,  Tac.  Hift.  1.  4.  (44)  fgtmr  fbarajmunes  pivenetn 
potentia  prompt*  & ftudio popularium  accinftum,  vergentibus  jaw  armisfuis 
meiuens,  a!  ¡am  adfpem  trabere  <&*  Armeniam  ojlemare,  Tac.  Annal.  1. 12. 

in 
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in  the  Hand  of  another  •,  for  whoever  is  Matter  of  them., 
rules  the  whole-State.  To  this  e^d,  Otho  gave  his  Brother 
Titianus  the  Name  and  Reputation  of  the  Supreme  Com- 
mand, yet  left  all  the  Authority  and  real  Power  lodged  in 
PtochIhs  (45  ) :  And  T/for/iw,  when  the  Senate  had  decreed 
Germanicus  all  the  Provinces  beyond  the  Seas,  made  Pifa 
Lieutenant  of  Syria^  to  be  a  Check  to  his  Hopes  and  De- 
iigns  (46).  Indeed,  the  Conititution  of  States  and  Go- 
vernments in  Europe  is  iuch,  that  there  is  littlQ  fear  of 
thofe  Dangers  ^  yet  if  the  Genius  of  the  Son  ihould  be  fo 
violent  and  terrible,  that  the  Remedies  mentioned  cannot 
fufficiently  provide  for  the  Father's  Security,  let  him  con- 
fider  whether  it  be  proper  to  apply  that  which  Philip  II. 
ufed  with  his  only  Son,  Don  Carlos^the  execution  of  which 
made  Politicks  admire  its  own  Power,  ltrnck  Nature 
with  Amazement,  and  the  whole  World  with  Horrour. 

But  if  he  diftruil  the  Fidelity  of  his  Subjects^  becaufe  of 
their  Averiion  to  his  Son,  there  is  ufually  no  better  Re-* 
medy  than  to  have  him  educated  in  fome  other  Court,  and 
under  the  Protection  of  fome  greater  Prince,  (  provided 
there  be  no  danger  of  any  Emulation  between  them)  with 
whom  he  may  afterwards  eftabliih  an  Alliance.  This 
Motive  prevailed  with  Phraates^  Kingof  Pan  hia^  to  bring 
Up  Fogones  in  the  Court  of  Auguft  us  (-¿fi)  :  Though  this 
oftentimes  produces  a  contrary  effect,  the  People  being 
apt  to  hate  him  afterwards  as  a  Foreigner,  who  returns 
to  them  with  ftrange  Manners,  which  was  the  Cafe  of  the 
fame  Vonones  ( 48  ).  In  the  Difpoial  of  his  Dominions  to 
his  Children,  the  Prince  cannot  be  too  cautious  -0  inafmuch 
as  it  is  fometimes  the  Advancement,  fometimes  the  Ruins 
of  a  Kingdom,  efpecially  in  the  Younger  Sons,  who  gene- 
rally envy  the  Elder  his  Prerogative,  and  in  the  Daughters 
matched  with  his  own  Subjects }  whence  arife  Jealoufies 
and  llneaíineíTes,  which  end  in  Civil  Wars.     Augustus 

C45)  Frofetto  Brixel/um  Othove,  honor  imperii  pews  Tiiinnumfratrem, 
tis,  ac  potejias  penes  Pioculum  Prafettum,  Tac.  Hill.  1.2.  (46)  Qui 
SyrÍ£  imponer  etur^ad  ¡pes  Germaritci  coircendto,  Tac.Annal.  1.2.  (47)  Par~ 
tewque  prolis,  frm&ndce  amicitix,  miferat :  Juua  perinde  nqfiri  metu,  quart 
fidei  popularium  dififus,  Tac.  Annal.  1.  2.  (48)  Quamvü  gentif  Arfati- 
datum,  hi  externum  afternabmtur,  Tac.  Annal.  1.  2. 

B  b  2  reflecting 
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refleding  upon  this,  refufed  his  Daughter  to  a  Roman 
Knight,  who  might  occafion  Diiturbance  f  49J,  and  pro- 
pofed  Proculejus,  and  others,  who  lived  a  calm  and  re- 
tired Life,and  intermedled  not  with  Affairs  of  State  (%o). 

The  Choice  of  a  Tutor  for  the  Son  who  is  to  fucceed  in 
his  Non-age  is  another  thing,  which  demands  all  the  Skill 
and  Prudence  the  Father  is  Matter  of,  there  being  nothing 
more  expofed  f>  Cafualties  than  that  \  as  we  fee  prefent, 
and  read  of  pail  Examples  of  many  Princes,  who,  during 
their  Minority,  have  loft  their  Lives  and  Kingdoms,  at 
leail  been  reduced  to  great  Diftrefs  (%\ ).  For  if  the 
Guardianfhip  be  left  to  the  Mother,  though  that  may  be 
looked  upon  as  moil  fecure,  yet  the  Prudence  and  Expe- 
rience requiftte  for  fuch  a  Task  are  rarely  tobe  met  with 
in  a  Woman,  and  moil  of  that  Sex  want  Courage  to  awe 
Subjeds,  and  gain  Refped.  But  ihould  it  fall  to  the 
Uncle,  Ambition  of  Rule  is  wont  to  break  the  ílrongeít 
and  moil  clofe  Ties  of  Blood.  If  it  light  upon  the  Mini- 
iters,  every  one  of  them  is  wholly  devoted  to  his  private 
Intereft,  which  occaiions  Divifions  among  them.  Befides, 
Subjeds  defpife  the  Government  of  their  Equals,  which  is 
the  Rife  of  Troubles,  and  Civil  Commotions  •,  and  there- 
fore out  of  all  thefe  Dangers  and  Inconveniencies  the 
Prince  muíl  chufe  the  leail,  confidering  the  Nature  of  the 
State,  and  of  the  Perfons  moil  capable  of  the  Education  of 
his  Son,  and  picking  out  a  Clafs  of  Subjeds,  whereby 
the  Security  of  the  Pupil  may  be  fo  provided  for,  that 
they  cannot  poííibly  unite  and  confpireto  ruine  him.  In 
this  Cafe  it  is  highly  requifite  that  they  be  immediately 
brought  into  Bufinefs,  who  are  to  have,  after  the  Father's 
Death,  the  Tuition  and  Guidance  of  the  Heir^  and  Admi- 
niitration  of  the  Government. 

Nor  is  it  the  Prince's  only  Duty  to  get  the  Succeflbr  fe- 
cured  and  inilruded,  but  he  is  alfo  to<prevent  the  Acci- 
dents of  his  new  Government,  and  their  ill  Confequence  \ 

(49)  Immenfumque  attolli  provideret  quern  conyunñione  tali  fuper  alios 
extulifet,  Tac.  Annal.  1. 4.  (^o)  Proculejum,  <£r  quofa'an  in  fermonibus 
babuii,  infigni  tranquiliute  vita  nullis  Heip  negatiii  per  mixtos.  Tac.  Annal. 
f.  4«      fsU  Wo  to  thee,0  land,whcn  thy  king  is  a  child,  Etcle¡.io,i6% 

for 
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for  when  the  Sails  are  changed  the  Ship  is  endanger'd  j 
and  by  the  Introdu&ion  of  New  Forms,  Nature  fuíTers  \ 
becaufe  Things  end  faintly,  but  begin  with  vigour  :  "Tis 
from  this  Vicitfitude  of  Things  that  thofe  Dangers  pro- 
ceed which  threaten  upon  the  meeting  of  the  Waves  of 
both  Reigns,  as  it  happens  when  one  rapid  River  runs 
violently  into  another  of  an  equal  Current.  The  Autho- 
rity of  the  Succeflbr  is  eafily  loir,  and  Confpiracies  and 
Innovations  contri v'd  againil  him  (%i)\  and  therefore  the 
Prince  ihould  endeavour  to  make  the  latter  part  of  his 
Reign  fo  calm,  that  the  new  one  may  be  entred  on  without 
the  leaft  hazard :  and  as  Seamen,  when  they  enter  the  Port, 
quit  their  Oars,  and  furl  their  Sails  \  fo  ought  he  to  clofe 
his  Government,  by  laying  aiide  all  thoughts  of  Enter- 
prizes  and  Wars,  by  confirming  ancient  Alliances,  and 
making  new  ones,  particularly  with  his  Neighbours,  that 
Peace  may  be  fetled  in  his  Realms. 

*Tis  no  lefs  worthy  Vralfe,  when  Age  draws  ony 
To  fettle  Peace  and  Quietriefs  at  Home  • 
That  no  Intefline  Broils  fiibvert  the  State^ 
Or  powerful  Neighbours  War  without  create.   * 

Let  him  diííemble  Injuries,  as  Tiberius  did  with  Getu- 
licus  f  53J,  and  Philip  II.  with  Ferdinand  de  Medicis  ^  for 
at  fuch  a  time  the  moil  prudent  Princes  order  a  Rainbow 
to  be  put  over  their  Tombs,  for  a  Token  of  Peace  to 
their  Succeilbrs,  not  a  Lance  fixed  in  the  Earth,  to 
prompt  them  to  revenge  their  Quarrels,  as  the  Athenians 
ufed  to  do.  Let  him  govern  his  foreign  Provinces  with 
Counfel  and  Addrefs,  not  Arms  (54J }  and  fee  that  the 
Governors  he  fets  over  them  be  Eloquent,  Lovers  of 
Peace,  and  unexperiene'd  in  Wáf,  left  they  kindle  it,  as 
it  was  done  in  the  time  of  Galba  (%%).     Let  him  compofe 

(12)  Quando  ttufuros  expofcere  remedia,  nifi  novum,  <fy  nutanrem  adhuc 
Frincipem,  precibus  vel  armi*  adirent,  Tac.  Annal.  1.  1.  *  Taffo. 
(5  3  J  Multaque ¿ratia  mavfit  reputante  Tibeño  publicum  fibi  odium,  exxre- 
mam  atatem,  magifque  fama  quam  vi  fiare  res  fuas,  Tac.  Annal.  1. 6. 
($4)  Conftlis  <¿r  afiu  res  externa,!  molirit  arma  procul  habere,  Tac.  Annal. 
1. 6.  ($<$)  Hifpaniapraerat  CIhvíhs  J(ufui  virfamndwi  <(j  pads  art  ¡but, 
belli  inexperw,  Tac.  Hift.  1. 1, 
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the  Minds  of  his  Subje&s,  and  reconcile  their  Differences  \ 
protect  them  from  Injuries,  moderate  their  Taxes,  and 
remove  all  Novelties  odious  to  the  People.  Let  him  make 
choice  of  prudent  Miniiters,  Friends  to  Peace  and  the 
Publick  Quiet  ^  for  by  this  means  his  Subjects  Minds 
being  formed  to  Eafe,  and  gentle  Ufage,  will  promife 
themfelves  the  fame  from  the  Succeífor,  an¿l  fo  not  at- 
tempt any  Innovation. 


EMBLEM    CI. 


ICl 


MAny  great  Men  have  laboured,  by  Speculation  and 
Experience,  to  form  the  Idea  of  a  Perfeft  Prince. 
It  hath  required  whole  Ages  to  faihion  this  Royal  Porcelain^ 
this  Noble  VeíTel  of  Earth,  no  lefs  brittle  than  others, 
1  and 
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and  more  fiibject  to  Cafualties  than  any  \  particularly 
when  the  Potter  is  of  the  School  of  Matchiavel^  whence  all 
come  out  diftorted,  and  of  lhort  continuance,  as  that  was 
which  he  laid  down  as  a  Model  of  the  reft. 

The  Dcllgn  of  thefe  Emblems  has  been  to  fet  off  that 
Purple,  whofe  Scarlet  Dye  foon  turns  to  Aíhes  ;  they  be- 
gan at  the  Cradle,  and  end  at  the  Tomb.  They  are  the 
Parentheils  of  Man's  Life,  which  the  leaíl  clauíé  of  Time 
includes  •,  nor  is  it  eaiie  to  determine  which  Hour  is 
the  moil  happy,  that  wherein  the  Eyes  are  open  to  the 
Day  of  Life,  or  that  in  which  they  are  clofed  to  the  Night 
of  Death  (1),  iince  the  one  is  the  beginning,  the  other 
the  end  of  our  Labours  -0  and  however  great  the  difference 
may  be  betwixt  being  and  not  being^yet  the  Material  Part  of 
Man  only  feels  that,  not  the  Form,  which  is  Immortal,and 
improved  by  Death.  The  Dread  we  have  of  the  Grave 
is  natural  \  but  had  Reafon  more  influence  on  us  than  De- 
lire of  Living,  we  ihould  rejoyce  at  the  fight  of  it,  as 
thofe  do ,  who  looking  for  Treafures,  find  urns,  being 
fure  to  meet  with  Riches  there  (2)  •,  for  it  is  in  the  Grave 
that  the  Soul  finds  the  real  Treafure  of  Eternal  Reft. 
This  Simon  Maccab&tu  fignified  by  that  Hieroglyphick  of 
Ship  carved  upon  the  Pillars  he  fet  about  the  MaufoUum 
of  his  Father  and  Brothers  (3)}  intimating,  that  the  Ship 
of  our  Life  floating  upon  the  Billows  of  the  World,  is 
.  never  quiet  till  landed  at  the  Shore  of  Death.  In  effect, 
what  is  Life  but  a  perpetual  Fear  of  Death  ?  without 
any  thing  to  aíTure  us  of  its  continuance.  Many  Signs  por- 
tend the  Approach  of  Death^  not  one  exactly  marks  out 
the  Bounds  of  Life.  The  moil  flourifhing  Age  and 
ílrongeft  Conititution  are  not  fufficient  Sureties  for  one 
Hour  of  Health.  The  Heart,  which  performs  the  part 
of  a  Balance  in  this  Clock  of  the  Body,  points  indeed  to 

-■—■■-     —      —  ■  '  ■—■■■-»-  - ■ — ■!  ■         .      ,      I.        I —         »      .^ 

(0  And  the  day  of  death,  than  the  day  of  birth,   Etelef.  7.  r. 

(2)  And  dig  for  it  more  than  for  rich  treafure,  which  rejoyce  ex- 
ceedingly, and  are  glad  when  they  can  find  the  grave,  Job  3.  21,  22. 

(3)  And  fet  great  pillars  round  about  them,  and  fet  arms  upon  the 
pillars,  for  a  perpetual  memory,  and  carved  (hips  befides  the  arms, 
1  Muceab.  1 3. 29. 
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the  prefent  Hours,  but  never  to  the  future.  Nor  ought 
this  Incertainty  to  be  termed  Difdain,  but  rather  a  Favour 
of  Nature-,  for  were  the  precife  Time  determined  for 
Death  as  it  is  for  Birth,  for  the  DifTolution  as  for  the 
Formation  of  the  Body,  Man  would  become  Infolent 
to  Reafon  -,  and  therefore  ihe  has  not  only  given  him  one 
fure  Minute  to  breath  in,  but,  on  the  contrary,  hath  in  all 
things  imaginable  laid  before  him  Evidences  of  theShort- 
nefs  of  Life  :  The  Earth  reprefents  it  to  him  in  the  Youth 
of  its  Flowers,  and  Gray-Hairs  of  its  Har veils  \  the  Wa- 
ter, in  the  Rapidnefs  of  its  Current  ^  the  Air,  in  the  Fires 
it  kindles,  and  extinguiihes  again  in  a  moment  \  and  the 
Heavens,  in  that  Prince  of  Light  which  the  fame  Day 
fees  rife  in  the  golden  Cradle  of  the  Eaft,  and  fet  in  the 
dark  Tomb  of  the  Weft.  But  if  Death  be  the  laft  of  all 
Evils,  that  it  comes  not  too  late  is  to  be  efteem'd  a  Hap- 
pinefs.  The  fhorter  the  Interval  is  between  the  Cradle 
and  the  Tomb,  the  fhorter  is  the  Courfe  of  our  Labours :, 
and  therefore  Job  wiihed  he  had  been  immediately  car- 
ried from  the  Womb  of  his  Mother  to  that  of  the  Earth  (4). 
We  are  bound  as  ibon  as  born,  and  all  our  Life-time  after 
involved  in  Cares  (<0  ;  nor  have  Kings,  in  this,  any  Pri- 
vilege above  the  reft  of  Mankind  *.  Did  Humane  Felicity 
confift  in  long  Life,  Man  would  undoubtedly  out-live  the 
Stag-,  fork  were  abfurd  that  any  Creature  ihould  be  hap- 
pier than  him,for  whofe  Service  they  were  all  created  (6). 
That  Natural  Deiire  we  have  of  feeing  Hours  pafs  fwiftly 
away,  is  an  Argument  that  it  is  not  Time  which  makes 
our  Happinefs  -y  for  then  would  the  Mind  find  its  Reft  in 
that:  whatever  it  delires  out  of  Time,  it  always  wants. 
In  Princes,  more  than  in  others,  as  they  are  expofed  to 
greater  Accidents,  Experience  ihews,  that  in  a  long  Life 

C4.)  Wherefore  then  haft  thou  brought  me  forth  out  of  the  worab  ? 
O  that  1  had  given  up  the  Ghoft,  and  no  eye  had  feen  me,  I  ihould 
have  been  as  though  I  had  not  been,  I  Ihould  have  been  carried  from 
the  womb  to  the  grave,  Job  \c.  18,  19.  (0  I  was  riounfhed  in 
fwadling  cloaths  and  with  cares,  fPifd.  7.  4.  '*  For  there  is  no  king 
that  hath  anv  o  her  beginning  of  birth,  Wifd.7.$.  (6)  J>fus  omn?s 
feras komii,um uufi  fdttas  natura fuijft  ncctjfe  eftt  Arift.  Pol  1.  i.c  5. 

Fortune 
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Fortune  is  endanger'd,  íhe  being  tired  as  much  with  be- 
ing propitious,  as  with  being  ad  verfe.  Lewis  XI.  had  been 
a  happy  Prince,  had  he  ended  his  Days  before  the  Cala- 
mities of  his  laft  Years.  Sovereignty  is  a  kind  of  tem- 
peftuous  Sea,  not  to  be  kept  calm  by  a  long  Courfe  of  Life  \ 
he  who  lives  longeft,  fufférs  moft  Storms  and  Dangers. 
But  if  we  coniider  the  End  and  Perfection  of  Nature,  a 
long  Life  is  happy,  when,  according  to  the  Teitimony 
of  Job,  it  comes  into  the  Grave  in  its  Maturity,  as  Corn 
into  the  Barn  (7),  before  Decrepidnefs  makes  it  wither  \ 
for  with  the  Shadow  of  Death  the  Vital  Spirits  congeal, 
and  the  Body  remains  ufelefs.  The  trembling  Hand  can 
no  longer  fleer  the  Helm  of  the  State,  the  Eye  perceive 
the  Clouds  of  Heaven,  the  Courfe  of  the  Winds,  and  the 
Rocks  of  the  Sea,  nor  the  Ear  hear  the  Barkings  oiScylla 
and  Carybdis.  Amidft  fo  many  Miferies  of  Nature,  Con- 
itancy  fails  the  Prince  \  and  being  reduced,  by  the  Moi- 
fture  of  the  Scnfes,  to  a  fecond  Infancy,  he  believes  every 
thing,  and  fuffers  himfelf  to  be  govern'd  by  Malice, 
which  is  then  moft  awake  in thofe  about  him,  who  atfuch 
a  time  offend  with  equal  Profit  and  Impunity  (S).  Women 
get  Poíleífion  of  his  Will,  as  Livia  did  of  Augnfiwh, 
when  íhe  made  him  baniih  his  Nephew  Agrifya(p\ bring- 
ing him  tofuch  a  pafs,  that  he  who  before  knew  how  to 
maintain  the  whole  World  in  Peace,  became  incapable  of 
ruling  his  own  Family  (10).  By  this  means  Majefty  is 
made  the  Derifion  of  all  Men,  of  which  Galba  was  an  In- 
ftance  (11).  Other  Nations  defpife  him,  and  are  not  afraid 
to  rife  up  againft  him,  asArbanus  did  againft  Tiberius  ( 1 2). 
The  Authority  of  a  decrepid  Prince  is  loft,  and  his  Orders 

(7)  Thou  (halt  come  to  thy  grave  in  a  full  age,  like  as  a  fhock  of 
corn  cometh  in,  in  his  feafbn,  fob  5. 26.  fecund.  Septuagint*  (8)  Cum 
apud  infirmum  oy  credulum^  minore metu £5" mujore  prxnio pecciretur,  Tjc. 
Hiir.  1  i.  ("9)  Namfenem  Auguftum  devinxerat,  adeoy  uti  Nepotsm  unicum 
Agrippam  Pofthumum  in  infulum  Planafiam  rrojiceret,  Tac.  Annal.  1. 1. 
(\o)  Nulla  in  prxfens  formidine  dum  Auguftus  a  tats  vdidus,  feque  & 
domum,  {?  pacem  fuftentavit,  pofl  quant  profecía  jam  fenetlus  &  agro  cor- 
pote  fatigtbatur,  aderatque  finist  (¿r  fpes  novae  \  pauci  bona  libertatis  in- 
cajfum  dijferere,  Ibid.  ( 1 1)  Ipfa  ¿tas  Galbx-,  ££  irrifui  &fiftid>?  erat,Tzc 
Hift.  1. 1 .    O  0  Seneííutem  Tiberii  ut  inermem  defpiciem,  Tac.  Hill.  1. 6. 

difregarded, 
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difrcgarded  ,  becaufe  not  taken  for  his  own,  as  it  was 
thought  of  thofeof  Tiberius  (1$).      He  is  hated  by  the 
People,  who  look  upon  him  as  an  unprofitable  Inftru- 
ment,the  Source  of  all  the  Evils  the  Government  fuffers : 
And  as  Love  is  in  a  manner  bred  by  Intereft,  and  brought 
up  by  Hope,  all  make  flight  of  him  ^  inafmuch  as  he  is  not 
able  to  give  much,  who  hath  but  a  little  while  to  live. 
His  Empire  is  accounted  precarious,  and  fhort  lived ,  as 
that  of  Galba  was  (14)  *,  and  the  Minifters,  like  the  Gofs- 
Hawks  of  Norway ',  that  they  may  get  the  day,  lay  their 
Pounces  upon  the  Publick  Treasures,  felling  Places  and 
Favours,  as  the  Servants  of  the  lame  Emperor  did  (15). 
When  therefore  the  Age  is  come  to  this  pafs,  the  Prince 
has  more  need  of  Inftruétions  to  make  him  fenlible  of  his 
inability,  and  refign  the  weight  of  the  Government  to  his 
Succeflbr,  than  of  Precepts  to  continue  it  to  himfelf.    Let 
not  Ambition  delude  him,  by  the  Reprefentation  of  his 
pafl:  Chara&er  and  Applaufe  -0  for  Men  conlider  not  the 
Prince  as  he  was,  but  as  he  now  is :  Nor  is  it  enough  to 
have  once  made  himfelf  feared,  if  he  cannot  do  it  now  ^ 
nor  to  have  governed  well  heretofore,  if  he  neither  is 
able  nor  knows  how  to  govern  well  ftill.    Dominion  is 
like  the  Sea,  which  immediately  cafts  on  Shore  all  unpro- 
fitable CarkaiTes.     The  Prince  is  efteemed  for  the  Form 
of  the  Soul  with  which  he  Ordains,  Commands,  Rewards 
and  Puniihes  •,  fo  that  when  Age  comes  todifcompofethat 
Form,  the  Efteem  vanifhes  \  and  therefore  it  will  be  pru- 
dent to  acknowledge  the  Injuries  and  Contempts  of  Age 
in  time,  and  fo  flip  from  them  before  they  arrive.    If 
the  Prince  and  Buíinefs  muft  part,  it  is  better  that  he 
bid  the  firit  adieu.    'Tis  a  glorious  A&ion  to  fubmit  to 
own  one's  Frailty,  and  voluntarily  diveft  one's  felf  of 
Grandeur,  before  Death  takes  it  away  by  Force ,  left  it 
fhould  be  laid,  that  he  died  unknown  by  himfelf,  who 

(13)  F 'alfas  literas,  ¿r  Principe  invito  exitium  domui  e)us  intendi  cla- 
mitar,  Tac.  Annal  1.  <j.  (14)  Precariumfibiimperiktnfy-  brevi  tranfi- 
turum,  Tac.  Hift.  1.  1.  (¡tftfamajferebantvenaliacunflj,  prafotemes 
liberri.  Servorum  mamr  fubditis  avid*,  £?  tanftam  apud fehem  fejiinames, 
Tac.  Hift.  l.i. 

lived 
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lived  known  by  all  Men.  He  ihould  confider,  that  his 
Royal  Scepter  is  like  the  Herb  of  the  fame  Name,  which 
in  a  little  time  turns  to  Worms  (16)  :  and  that  if  the 
whole  Globe  of  the  Earth  be  no  more  than  a  Point,  in 
companion  of  the  Heavens  ;  What  will  one  Monarchy, 
one  Kingdom  be  ?  And  though  this  were  never  fo  large, 
yet  he  can  have  no  more  of  it  than  a  Place  to  bury  him 
in  f  17J,  or,  as  SaUdin  faid,  a  Shrowd,  without  carrying 
away  with  him  any  other  Glory.  The  Prince  is  not  to  live 
always  for  the  Commonwealth  ,  he  ihould  referve  fome 
Time  to  hirafelf,  and  endeavour,  that  at  the  fetting  of  his 
Life  theHorizon  of  Death  may  be  cleared  from  the  Vapours 
of  Ambition,  and  the  Clouds  of  Paffionand  Intereit,  as 
is  expreiTed  by  the  Sun  in  this  Emblem,  taken  from  the 
Sepulchre  of  Joflma,  upon  which  a  Reprefentation  of  that 
Planet  was  raifed,  with  this  difference  only,  that  there  it 
was  put  in  memory  of  its  Handing  ftill,  at  the  Voice  of 
this"Great  Captain  ( 1 8 ) ,  here,  to  iignifie,  that  as  a  Clear 
and  Fair  Evening  is  an  infallible  Sign  of  the  Serenity  of 
the  next  Morning ,  fo  a  Reign  ended  in  Sanctity  and  Hap- 
pinefs,  portends,  that  he  who  is  to  fucceed  will  be  alfo 
happy,  for  a  Reward  to  the  Vertue,  and  by  the  irre- 
iiftible  Efficacy  of  this  laft  Example.  The  Art  of  Living 
and  Dying  well,  that  glorious  Retirement  of  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V.  may  teach,  who  fo  far  laid  aiide  all 
Publick  Cares,that  he  never  fo  much  as  enquired  after  the 
State  of  his  Monarchy,  but  brought  his  great  Soul,  other- 
wife  made  for  brave  Atchievements,  to  the  dreifing  of  a 
Garden,  or  to  divert  the  Hours  fafter  his  Spiritual  Exer- 
cife  performed,)  at  fome  Ingenious  Art  or  other. 

But  if  there  are  any  Difputes  or  Revolutions  to  be  ap- 
prehended upon  account  of  the  Succeifion,  it  will  be  Pru- 
dence in  the  Perfons  prefent  at  the  King's  Death  to  keep 
it  fecret,  and  make  that  and  the  PoíTeífion  of  the  Succeilbr 
publick  at  one  time.  For  in  fuch  Cafes  the  People  are  like 
a  Colt  not  broke,  which  fufférs  not  the  Saddle,  unlefs  it 

(16)  Theophr.  1.  de  Plant.  (17)  My  breath  is  corrupt,  my  days 
areextinft,  the  graves  are  ready  for  me,  Job  17. 1.  (18)  And  the 
fun  flood  ftill,  and  the.moon  flayed,  fojh.  10. 1 3. 

be 
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be  laid  on  before  he  fees  it.  Thus  Livia  concealed  the 
Death  of  Auguftus,  until  Tiberius  was  fetled  in  his 
Place  (19)}  as  Agrlfpina  did  that  of  CUudim,  with  fo 
much  DiíñmulatioD,  that  even  after  his  Deceafe  a  Senate 
was  convened  in  his  Name,  and  Prayers  offered  for  his 
Health,  till  Time  was  gained  to  contrive  Nero's  Succef- 
iion  (20).  The  Death  of  the  Prince  being  made  known, 
neither  Piety  nor  Prudence  difiuade  from  Tears,  and 
Demonftrations  of  Sorrow.  The  Holy  Ghoft,  far  from 
forbidding,  recommends  them  (21).  All  the  People  of 
Ifrael  lamented  the  Death  oiAbner^  and  David  followed 
his  Corps  to  the  Grave  (22).  For  though  there  want  not 
Chriftian  Confiderations  to  comfort  us }  and  though  there 
hath  been  heretofore  a  Nation,  which,  lefs  enlightned 
with  the  Rays  of  Immortality,  received  thofe  with  Tears 
whocame  into  the  World,  and  took  leave  of  them  that 
went  out  of  it  with  Rejoycings }  yet  thefe  Reafons  ftand 
good  only  on  their  fide  who  are  gone  to  a  better  Life, 
but  are  not  for  thofe  who  are  left  alone,  and  deprived  of 
their  Services  and  Converfation.  Even  our  Saviour  Chr'tfl 
going  to  raife  L*zjtrus^  wept  over  his  Sepulchre  (23). 
Thefe  laíl  Expreflions  of  Grief  mult  not  be  denied  the 
Tendernefs  and  Refentments  of  Nature  :  They  are  the 
Scales  wherein  the  Merit  of  the  deceas'd  Prince  is  weighed, 
and  whereby  may  be  known  what  Value  his  Subjects  had 
for  him  •,  in  a  word,  the  Touch-itone  on  which  their 
Love  and  Obedience  is  tried,  which  ftrengthens  the  Links 
of  Subjection,  and  gives  Heart  to  the  Succeflbr.  Y  et  for 
all  this,  the  People  mult  not  be  obliged  to  an  expenfive 
Mourning,  for  fear  their  Prince's  Death  ihould  turn  to 
a  burthenfom  Tax. 

Not,  however,  that  Funeral  Pomp,  and  magnificent 
Tombs,  adorned  with  Statues,  and  coftly  Imbofled  Works, 
are  tobe  look'd  on  as  a  meer  Vanity  of  Princes }  they  are 

(19}  Simul  excejfftfe  Auguftum,  4<y  rerum  potiri  Neronem  jama  eiiem 
tülit,  Tac.  Annal.  1.  1.  (20J  Durn  res  fiimxndo  Neronit  imperio 
(ompoHuntur,  Tac.  Annal.  1.  12.  (21)  My  fon,  pour  torch  tears  over 
the  dead,  Ecchf.i%.\6>  (22)  Mourn  before  Abner  :  and  king  David 
himfelf  followed  the  bier,  2  Jaw.3.31.    (23)  Jefus  wept,  $A\  1.35. 

rather 
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rather  a  generous  piece  of  Piety,  which  marks  out  the  lait 
Bounds  of  Humane  Greatnefs ,  and  (hews,  in  the  Magnifi- 
cence wherewith  their  Aihes  are  honoured,  what  Refpecr. 
is  owing  to  Majeíty  ^  Sepulchres  being  no  other  than  a 
kind  of  mute  Hiftory  of  the  Royal  Race  (24).  The 
Obfequies  oí  David  and  Solomon  were  celebrated  with 
extraordinary  Pomp  and  Splendour. 

In  the  Funerals  of  private  Perfons  great  Care  is  re- 
quired, becaufe  Superftitions  prejudicial  to  Religion  are 
eafily  introduced,  the  Imagination  being  deluded  in  what 
is  hoped  or  feared  from  the  Deceafed  \  and  for  that 
Funeral  Charges  are  things  which  happen  every  day,  and 
concern  many,  it  is  abfolntely  neceiTary  they  ihould  be 
moderated,  Sorrow  and  Vain-glory  being  apt  to  raife 
them  too  high.  Plato  fet  a  certain  Rate  upon  the  Building 
of  Sepulchres,  as  did  Solon  alfo,and  after  them  the  Romans. 
King  Philip  II.  made  a  Law  to  regulate  the  Abufes  and 
ExceiTes  of  Funerals  and  Monuments }  faying,  That  what 
was  laid  out  fuperfluoufly  upon  them,  were  better  given  to 
pious  Ufes,  and  to  pray  for  the  Souls  of  the  Deceafed. 

Thus  far  Your  Highnefs  hasfeen  the  Birth,  Death,  and 
Burial  of  the  Prince  whom  thefe  Emblems  form  \  being, 
as  it  were,  prefent  at  the  Building  of  this  Politick  Edifice, 
from  the  very  Foundation,  to  the  lait  Stone. 
•  And  now,  that  Your  Highnefs  may  with  more  eafe 
take  a  Review  of  the  whole  Fabrick,  I  have  thought  con- 
venient to  fubjoin  here  a  kind  of  Platform  thereof,  or 
Looking-Glafs,  wherein  it  may  be  reprefented,  as  a 
greater  City  is  in  a  leiTer.  This  ihall  be  King  Ferdinand  the 
Catholick,  one  of  Your  Royal  HighneiTes's  Anceftors }  in 
whofe  glorious  Reign,  all  the  Arts  both  of  Peace  and  War 
flourifhed,  and  Accidents  both  of  profperous  and  adverfe 
Fortune  occurred.  The  Infancy  of  this  Great  King  was 
ripe  and  vigorous,  his  Youth  employed  in  Military  Exer- 
cifes  j  and  what  Art  and  Induftry  could  not  perfect,  in 

C24  }  Quomodo  imaginibHs  fuis  nofcuntur,  qutis  nee  viflor  quidem  abolevit, 
fie  partem  memoria  apud  feriptores  rctinent,  Tac.  Annal,  1.4. 

him. 
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him,  Experience  fupplied.  His  very  Leifure  was  Em- 
ployment \  and  his  Diverfions,  Attention  of  Mind.  He 
was  abfolnte  Mailer  of  his  Paflions ,  following  more  the 
Dictates  of  Policy,  than  his  own  Natural  Inclinations. 
He  own'd  his  Grandeur  to  be  from  God  only  \  and  glo- 
ried in  his  own  Attions,  not  thofe  of  his  Anceftors.  He 
look'd  on  Sovereignty  rather  as  a  Charge  than  a  Succef- 
fion.  He  quieted  his  Realms  by  Diligence,  and  Perfonal 
Prefence,  rais'd  his  Monarchy  by  Valour  and  Prudence, 
éítabliuYd  it  by  Religion  and  Juftice,  fupported  it  by 
Love  and  Refpeft,  embelliih'd  it  with  Arts  and  Sciences, 
cnrich'd  it  by  Trade  and  Husbandry,  and  eterniz'd  it  by 
Maxims  and  Institutions  truly  Politick.  He  was  a  King 
as  well  of  his  Court  as  Kingdoms,  and  Matter  as  well  at 
Horneas  Abroad.  He  temper'd  his  Liberality  with  Fru- 
gality, Affability  with  Authority,  Modefty  with  Gra- 
vity, and  Clemency  with  Juftice.  By  puniihing  fome 
few,  he  terrified  many  ^  and  by  rewarding  others,  he  ert- 
courag'd  the  Hopes  of  all.  Perfonal  Affronts  he  eafily 
pardon'd,  but  thofe  which  ilruck  at  the  Royal  Dignity 
he  never  forgave.  The  Injuries  done  to  his  Subjects  he 
reveng'd  as  his  own,  behaving  himfelf  always  as  a  Father 
to  them.  He  valu'd  his  Glory  more  than  his  Dominion , 
but  was  neither  puft  up  by  Profperity,  nor  dejected  by 
Adveriity  :  In  the  one  he  fortify'd  himfelf  againil  the 
other  •,  and  when  Fortune  frown'd,  he  us'd  all  hislnduftry 
to  retrieve  her  Favour.  He  made  ufe  of  Time,  not  Time 
of  him  }  and  though  he  fubmitted  to  Neceflity,  he  made 
it  fubfervient  to  his  own  Advantage.  His  Conduct 
render'd  him  both  belov'd  and  fear'd  of  all.  He  gave 
Audience  with  readinefs  \  Hearing,  that  he  might 
know  •,  and  asking  Queftions,  for  his  more  certain  In- 
formation. He  trufted  not  his  Enemies,  and  was  re- 
ferv'd  even  with  his  Friends.  His  Friendihip  was  Con- 
veniency  \  his  Kindred,  Reafon  of  State  j  his  Confidence 
vigilant  }  his  Diffidence  confiderate  \  his  Providence, 
Ailurance  ,  his  Jealoufy,  Circumfpecíion  -0  his  Malice, 
a  Defence  \  and  his  Diifimulation,  a  Refuge.  He 
deceived  none,  yet  others  were  deceived  by  the  Am- 
biguity 
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biguity  of  his  Words  and  Treaties,  .which  he  knew  how 
to  manage  with  fo  much  Artifice  (when  it  was  neceiTary 
to  baffle  Malice  with  Prudence)  as  to  be  able  to  extricate 
himfelf  without  violating  the  Publick  «faith.  Neither 
Falíhood  dared  attack  his  Majefty,  nor  Fj^ttery  his  Know- 
ledge. He  made  his  Miniíters  ferviceáble  to  him,  without 
making  them  Favourites  yáiid  fuffé'r'd  himfelf  tobe  coun- 
fel'd,  not  govern'd  by  them.  What  he  could  do  him- 
felf, he  committed  not  to  others.  He  took  Time  for 
Confutation,  but  was  very  Expeditious  in  execution. 
In  his  Refolutions  the  Effects .  were  leen  fooner  than  the 
Caufes.  He  conceaPd  his  Defigns  from'his  Embailadors, 
when  he  deíir'd,  that  being  oeceiv'd  themfelves,  they 
lhould  more  effectually  perfuade  others  the  contrary.  He 
knew  how  to  rule  with  his  Queen,  and'  obey  his  Son-in- 
Law.  He  impofed  Taxes  through  Neceffity,  not  out  of 
Avarice  and  Luxury }  and  what  he  then  took  from  the 
Church,  he  afterwards  reftor'd,  respecting  the  Eccleiia- 
itical  Jurifdiction,  and  maintaining  the  Regal.  He  kept  no 
fixed  Court,  but,  like  the  Sun/mov'd  continually  about  the 
Orbs  of  his  Realms.  He  manag'd  Peace  with  Moderation 
and  Integrity,  and  profecuted  War  with  Force  and  Stra- 
tagem, neither  deilring  the  one,  nor  refuting  the  other. 
Whatsoever  his  Foot  was  fixed  on,  his  Arm  andCondud 
join'd  in  the  Defence  thereof,  encreafing  his  Strength  by 
the  Spoils  of  his  Enemies.  He  did  as  much  by  his  Nego- 
tiations, as  by  his  Arms,  never  committing  to  the  Sword, 
what  he  could  conquer  by  Addrefs.  He  plac'd  the  Oiten- 
tation  of  his  Grandeur  and  Pomp  in  the  Bravery  of  his 
Battalions.  Viq  was  always  prefent,  in  ^me  of  War, 
within  his  Kingdoms.  The  ame  Orders  which  he  gave, 
he  obferv'd  himfelf  j  and  made  Leagues  fo  as  to  remain 
Arbiter,  not  fubject.  He  was  neither  exalted  w  hen  Con- 
queror ^  nor  when  beaten,  difpirited.  He  Sign'd  Trea- 
ties of  Peace  under  the  Shield.  In  a  word,  He  liv'd  to 
all  the  World,  and  dy'd  to  himfelf^  yet  always  remain- 
ing, in  the  memory  of  Men,  as  an  abfolute  Pattern  for 
Princes,  and  Immortalizing  himfelf  in  the  Defire  of  bis 
Subjects.  * 

C  c  This 
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THis  naked  Skull  of  Death,  the  difmal  Scene, 
Which  now  the  fimple  Spider  meafures  o're 
With  its  flight  Web  ;  which-  baffled  heretofore 
The  nicefi  Subtilties  of  Humane  Brain, 

Once  wore  a  Dfdem,  and  triumphant  fiood, 
As  Monarch  of  the  Arts  of  Peace  and  War : 
His  Smiles  gave  Life  ;  his  Anger  dire  Dcfpair  ; 

And  all  the  World  depended  on  its  Nod. 

What  once  gave  proudly  Laws  to  War  and  Peace, 
Spiders  and  Ear-wigs  do  now  pojfefs. 
Why  then  this  Pride,  O  Princes,  fince  the  Crave 
Makes  no  Diftinflion  'twixt  the  Bafe  and  Brave, 
Betwixt  the  mighty  Prince  and  wretched  Slave .? 


On 


On  the    Author  and  his  Book,    in  Allufion  to 
the   Emblem. 

W  Hither  fo  f "aft ,  vain  Alan  ?    'fore  out  of  breathy 
Stop,  and  behold  this  lively  Scene  of  Death. 
The  Head  thou  feefi  was  Great  SaavedraV  once, 
A  greater  Name  no  Rhetorick  can  pronounce. 
Here  Piety  with  Policy  were  joined. 
Here  Honour \  Scnce  and  Learning  were  combined* 
Falfe  Machiavilian  Notions  to  convince. 
And  form  at  once  a  Wife  and  Vert  nous  Prince. 
Where  now,  alas !  Worms  having  eat  it  bare, 
The  Death-watch  Spiders  fpread  their  curios  Hair^ 
And  with  their  Bowels  nobly  re-interr. 
Scepters  and  Crowns  here  tumbled  down  you  fee  ° 
A  trifling  Lofs  to  one  fo  Great  as  He  : 
But  fince  this  Work  remains,  the  World  may' cry, 
Death,where's  thy  Sting?  Grave,where's  thy  Vi&ory? 
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15  Emblems.— Fachardo  (Diego  Saavedra) 

L'lDE*  DI   VN    PRENCIPE    POLITICO    CHRIS- 

tiano,  Rappresentata  con  belhssime  Im- 
prese.  quali  dimostrano  il  vero  Esser  Po b- 
tico,  con  Esempi  Historici,  e  Discorsi  Morah. 
Fine  engraved  title  and  99  chotee  emblema- 
Heal  copper  engravings,  engraved  title, 
printed  title,  dedication  etc  3  11..  preface, 
contents,  etc.,  5  11.  ;  text,  388  pp.,  tall  8vo. 
boards,  loose,  RARE,  21/-  In    Venetm 

per  Marco  Garzom,  lb4» 

EMBLEMS.— Saavedra  (Diego  Fasciardo),  Idea  d'un 
Prencipe  politico  Cristiano  rappresentate  in  cento  imprese. 
In  Monaco,  appresso  Nicolo  Enrico,  1640.  Manuscript 
of  the  XVII  century,  written  upon  586  leaves,  the  engraved 
border  to  the  title-page  of  the  original  Spanish  edition 
published  at  Munich  in  1640,  and  the  set  of  the  engraved 
plates  from  the  same,  mounted  and  illuminated  in  gold 
and  colours.     Folio,  half  bound,  £3  15s. 

This  Italian  translation  of  Saavedra's  well-known  book 
appears  to  have  been  prepared  at  the  time  of  the  publication 
of  the  original  Spanish  work,  for  it  bears  on  the  title-page  the 
name  and  address  of  the  same  printer. 

JFAXARDO  (Diego  S.)     THE  ROYAL  POLITICIAN^ 
represented    in    One    Hundred    Emblems,    done    into 
English  by  Sir  J.  Astry,  portrait  and  emblem-woodcuts  \ 

J     2  vols,   8vo,  panelled  calf,  joints  cracked.      1700       42s] 


